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Long after you are forgot- 


ten even by your own,. 


membership in the Pas- 
sionist Chinese Mission So- 
ciety will entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for your 
deceased friends and rela- 
tives, what better gift than 
enrollment in this So- 
ciety? 








































































































Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society 


MEMBERS of this society are enrolled as 
perpetual benefactors of the Passionist 
Missionaries in China, and participate 
in the following benefits: 


© WHILE LIVING ® 


One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


NAT cProter ox ine ete mts ocltoen The Circumcision 
AES Crh Serco eet Holy Name of Jesus 
Reese The Purification of Our Lady 
ERS eeiae, Aare mesa ee ED St. Matthias 
MN oe os hes Soli se bia wi Bees Sts. Philip and James 
IETS 7c /3 day ten ralsn< oe ne Finding of the Holy Cross 
Micha ie hs sea che kaos & pad eek ete St. James 
NS 5 chs ncn Pccacigenk’ a Xie ok coker aes St. Bartholomew 
7 SE Sree ae ee Nativity of Mary 
MN oF 2.5 tha Weeds dedx c eee kin cgee St. Matthew 
MI Sinks Pen, coer ig ss, hw teed asale es Sts. Simon and Jude 
IRE ate ae prt ae ore tee ares eae St. Andrew 
No ith aoe ean che aeons St. Thomas 
MINS s Shae uctrak aie Martinrea Sin) aivelac aaaae St. Stephen 
De I ae ris te eee St. John, Evangelist 


® AFTER DEATH e@ 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in 
every Passionist Monastery in the world, 
Holy Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead 
on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and 
Divine Office for the Dead within the Octave 
of All Souls Day. 


® FURTHERMORE ° 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors 
share in the Special Prayers recited every 
day by all Passionist Communities. In par- 
ticular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers 
and Good Works of the Passionist Mission- 
aries in China. 


Please Write To: 


convenience. 








Perpetual 
Membership 
in the Pas- 
sionist Chi- 
nese Mission 
Society is 
given in con- 
sideration of 
a Lire Sus- 
SCRIPTION to 
THE Sie¢n, the 
Official Or - 
gan of the 
Passionist 
Missions in 
China. Both 
the Living 
and the Dead 
may be en- 
rolled as Per- 
petual Bene- 
factors. The 
price of a 
Life Sub- 
scription is 
$50.00. It 
may be paid 
on the _ in- 
stallment 
planin 
amounts to 
suit your own 
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HIGHLAND 
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Summit Mee. and Seventh St. 
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of the World. 
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Lux VERITATIS: <4 Summary 


Following is the text of an official 
summary of the encyclical “Luz 
Veritatis” issued by Pope Pius XI 
commemorating the fifteenth. cen- 
tenary of the Ecumenical Council of 
Ephesus: 


‘ie encyclical treats 
very fully the following points of doc- 
trine which find, in the orthodox 
reaction against the Nestorian heresy 
and in the developments of the 
Ephesian Council, the fullest con- 
firmation: 

Namely, that in Jesus Christ the 
two natures, Divine and human, are 
united in one only Divine Person 
(hypostatic union); that the Virgin 
Mary is the true Mother of God; 
and that to the Roman Pontiff be- 
longs by Divine right an infallible 
authority over the whole Church in 
matters of faith and morals. 


ie THE first place, the encyclical de- 
velops the third point, which 
treats of the infallible teaching of 
the Roman Pontiff. 

After referring to the rise of the 
Nestorian heresy, which fifteen cen- 
turies ago endeavored to divide the 
unity of the universal Church, he 
shows how in that extremity the en- 
tire Christian hierarchy recognized 
the supreme authority of the Bishop 
of Rome, 

see 


NDEED, Cyril, Patriarch of Alex- 

andria, that master and defender 
of the orthodox Faith, even from the 
first appearance of the Nestorian 
heresy had recourse to Pope Celes- 
tine to have from him an unquestion- 
able ruling before condemning the 
error. 

And the heresiarch Nestorius, him- 
self Bishop of Constantinople, im- 
plicitly recognized the supreme and 
infallible judgment of the Roman 
See, since he also writes more than 
once to the Pope to justify himself 
and to obtain his approbation. 

The Patriarch of the Oriental 
Church, Saint Cyril, shows that by 
himself he is unable to decide a 
dogmatic question; Nestorius appeals 
to the pontifical authority; Pope 
Celestine convokes a synod in Rome 
to examine the question and by an 
unappealable judgment defines and 
condemns it, 


A’ THIs point the encyclical men- 
tions an objection made by not 
a few ancient and modern writers, 
which is that, although Pope Celes- 
tine had already defined the truth 
and condemned the heresy, yet the 
Council of Ephesus showed itself to 
have an authority superior to that 
of the Pope. Against this objection 
the Pope brings irrefutable historical 
arguments: 

The pontifical legates sent to 
Ephesus to preside at the Council 
received from Pope Celestine a pre- 
cise order not to put the question 
in discussion again but to consider 
it as already judged and defined by 
the Apostolic See. Having arrived 
in Ephesus after the Council had 
begun, they asked to see the pre- 
ceding acts and to confirm them in 
the name of the Pope. 


TS pronounced by the priest, 
Philip, Pontificial Legate, words 
which expressed solemnly the pri- 
macy of the Roman Pontiff, and 
brought forward the judgment al- 
ready proclaimed by Pope Celestine, 
asking for the approbation of all the 
Fathers, and all the Fathers applaud 
the words of the Pope; whom they 
call the “Custodian of the Faith.” 

Coming then to the condemnation 
of Nestorius, the Council Fathers 
declare themselves “obliged” by the 
sacred canon and by the definition 
already given by the Bishop of Rome. 
There is then not a new condemna- 
tion but rather the execution of that 
already pronounced by Pope Celestine. 

Having shown that even at the 
time of the Nestorian heresy recog- 
nition of the supreme authority of 
the Pope was common in the Church, 
the encyclical develops two other 
points regarding the doctrine defend- 
ed and confirmed in the Council of 
Ephesus. In the first place the union 
of two natures in one only Divine 
Person (hypostatic union). 


a proof of the dogma is taken 
from Scripture and Tradition. In 
it two Persons in Christ are not 
spoken of, but one only Person as 
the same only Savior is called both 
Man and God. Man, Who is born, is 
nourished, suffers and dies; God 
Who works miracles of His own 
power. 


This truth affords an occasion to 
the Pontiff to return to the subject 
of the unity of the true Church, 
which is the mystical body of Jesus 
Christ. 

With this the Pope repeats his 
paternal invitation to all the dis- 
sident children who, by schisms and 
heresies, have lacerated this mystical 
union, to return to the One Fold and 
the Sole Pastor. 


INALLY, the encyclical develops the 

last point, which regards the Ma- 
ternity of Mary. This truth is none 
other than a corollary of the dogma 
previously referred to. If, indeed, 
Jesus Christ is God, she has borne 
Him and must be called Theotokos, 
that is, Mother of God, she must be 
filled with every grace and adorned 
with every privilege. Therefore we 
ought to love and imitate her. 


The objection which Protestants 
bring against the veneration of Mary 
is very clearly answered. The Pontiff 
addressed to them also a paternal ex- 
hortation to follow the example of 
Catholics by invoking the protection 
of the Virgin Mother as intercessor 
with the Divine Savior. 


A? THIS point the document ad- 
dresses words of tender affection 
to the Mother of the Redeemer, who 
is also our mother; and a final ex- 
hortation to the separated brethren 
of the Eastern Church. 


They who also venerate Mary as 
we do, they who for so many cen- 
turies maintained themselves in 
unity with the Apostolic See and 
who, in the Council of Ephesus, 
saluted the Pope as the “Custodian 
of the Faith,” are warmly invited to 
return to the ancient common father 
who, in the person of Celestine fif- 
teen centuries ago, proclaimed the 
highest privilege of the Virgin, her 
Divine Maternity. 


7 Pope hopes for the day in 
which they will return to the cen- 
tre of unity. Lastly, his Holiness, 
wishing to leave a record of the pres- 
ent centenary celebrations, estab- 
lishes for the whole Church the Of- 
fice and Mass of the Maternity of 
Mary. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


| # honor of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the Father of Our Country THE Si1en cover this month 
appears in our national colors. The commemorative ex- 
ercises to be observed this 
year wili not be confined to 
Virginia, where he was 
born; or to Washington, 
the capital city named for 
him; nor to New York in which he took the oath as first 
President of the United States. George Washington be- 
longs to the whole country and all citizens should do 
his memory reverence. His life holds an inspiration 
of personal rectitude and patriotic loyalty. A champion 
of national liberty, he was also a convinced Christian 
who believed in the freedom of worship which became 
a part of our Constitution. Beginning his military career 
as a Colonial officer, he crowned it as commander of the 
American Army when the British forces surrendered at 
Yorktown. His disinterestedness was shown in his re- 
fusal of a crown at Temple Hill, in Orange County, N. Y. 
As our first President he stabilized the foundation of a 
new nation with expert finesse. 

His greatness has emerged with the passing of years. 
The contemptible inuendoes and malicious charges made 
by intriguing officers who conspired to oust him from the 
command of the Revolutionary Army, and the slanders 
and ridicule to which he was unmercifully and unjustly 
subjected by the invidious politicians of the Republic’s 
first days are buried in the oblivion they so well deserved. 
And the mud-slinging, “debunking” biographers of a 
more recent date have not succeeded in tarnishing the 
reputation of a leader whom the true patriots of the 
Revolution trustfully followed and whom loyal Ameri- 
cans of today revere as their ideal of high-principled 
citizenship. 


George Washington 
and the Bicentennial 


Ox page 386 of this issue will be found a summary of 
the Holy Father’s encyclical, Lux Veritatis (The Light 
of Truth), of December 25, 1931. In it he made a special 

appeal to all non-Catholics 


9 to return to One Fold of 
The Pope " Plea and the One Shepherd. We have 
Two Episcopalians 


read almost innumerable 
comments on it by Protest- 
ant ministers and must confess that we are shocked to 
find many of these religious leaders displaying an 
abysmal ignorance of fundamental Catholic doctrine. 
The conversion of these would quite clearly necessitate 
a first class miracle of light and grace. But there is some 
hope found in the comments of two distinguished 
Episcopalian clergymen of New York. 

“T have not yet read the encyclical of Pope Pius XI,” 
said the Right Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, Bishop of 


the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York, “but shall 
do so with deep interest. 

“It would be an untold blessing to mankind and would 
be the greatest of all steps toward world brotherhood 
and world peace if Christians throughout the whole 
world could again be joined together in visible unity and 
fellowship. 

“There are at present great obstacles in the way of 
this, but sincere Christians of all names, both Protestant 
and Catholic, should hope and pray for it.” 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Darlington, rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, made this comment: 

“Christians should be most grateful to the Pope for 
the views that he has expressed at this Christmas season 
for the bringing together of believers of all churches. 

“Our weakness is that we have to face the world rais- 
ing altar against altar, and if with a united front we 
could stand against the powers of evil what greater gift 
could we bring to the Christ Child on His birthday? 

“In the past we have been kept apart by mistrust, 
prejudice and an entirely unchristian concern for vested 
interests. If we could only follow the lead suggested by 
Piux XI we could bring forward that for which our Lord 
prayed—the unity of all believers.” 


V V E hardly look to any of the South American Re- 
publics for a shining example of legislative enactment; 
but Colombia has given such an example by issuing a 

decree which places the un- 
; civilized natives of the 
Colombia Protects Her Scie dent tee belies. 

Uncivilized Natives ate jurisdiction of Catholic 
missionaries. The decree 
legislates that henceforth these natives will not be sub- 
ject to the common laws of the Republic but will come 
under a sort of extra-territorial law enacted and en- 
forced by the missionaries. 

The main purpose of this legal departure is the pro- 
tection of the uneducated natives from the greed and 
rapacity of their white masters. The missionaries are 
given civil, judicial and penal authority over them; 
they are to be brought together to form centres of popu- 
lation; a native police force is to be established; primary 
education for boys and girls is to be made compulsory; 
drastic measures are to be taken to protect the natives 
against the patent abuses of a civilization that has 
tended to decimate their numbers; outsiders will not 
be permitted to live among them without the express 
permission of the missionaries, from whose decision 
there can be no appeal. | 

The Colombian Government will render -full moral 
and financial assistance to the missionaries to maintain 
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their authority and execute their beneficial program. 
Had the United States the forethought to make similar 
legislation for the Indians their present condition 
would not be the unholy blot on our Government that 
it is and will ever remain. 


je first move in the passive resistance campaign 
against the priest-limitation bill in the Federal District 
of Mexico was the issuance of a pastoral letter by 
Archbishop Diaz, in which 

; 4 H he denounced the uncon- 
Unconstitutionality of SECURMORAIY “AE Mla tae 

Mexican Persecution nd instructed the clergy 
and laity to file injunctions 
against it. The letter stresses that no violence must mark 
the resistance. From the injunctions it is hoped to prove 
that the Constitution has been violated because the 
legislators did not take into account the local necessities 
and that individual rights have been infringed. The let- 
ter contends that the new law destroys specifically Arti- 
cle XXIV of the Constitution, which says in part: “Every 
one is free to profess the religious belief which best 
suits him and to practise the ceremonies, devotions or 
acts of its worship in temple or home, provided they 
are not of a penal nature.” 

The Archbishop points out that without the priest’s 
participation the Catholic cannot practise his religion, 
since “the Catholic Church is a hierarchical society and 
cannot even be imagined without the hierarchy estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ.” A priest is needed, it is rightly 
argued, to preach doctrine and, especially, to admin- 
ister the Sacraments. In the organic law of 1874, it 
was decided “not to limit priests, but to guarantee them 
liberty.” In the present Constitution, according to 
Archbishop Diaz, “the statements of Portes Gil on June 
21, 1929, recognize fully the constitutional guarantees 
to which we have referred, and which include only the 
clear and final expression of what the Government 
understood by the liberty of practising and professing 
the Catholic Religion.” 


; 15 marked the twelfth anniversary of na- 
tional Prohibition. The Women’s Organization for Na- 
tional Prohibition Reform took occasion of the day to 
answer the beneficial prom- 
ises made by the Drys 


Promised Benefits 


twelve years ago. The 
and Actual Facts 


answers were founded on 
the report of the Wicker- 
sham Committee, the Census Bureau, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Prohibition Bureau. 

First Promise: The saloons will be closed. There are 
today three speakeasies for every saloon before Pro- 
hibition. 

Second Promise: Drinking will be greatly reduced. 
The drink bill of the nation has risen more than one 
billion dollars. 

Third Promise: Liquor for beverage purposes will not 
be manufactured, sold or given away. During 1930 alone 
Federal agents seized 281,981 pieces of distilling appara- 


tus and more than 30 million gallons of spirits and malt. 


liquors. 

Fourth Promise: Drunkenness will disappear. Arrests 
for it three times the number in 1920. Deaths from 
alcoholism four times greater than in 1920. 

Fifth Promise: Crime will be reduced by at least one 
half. Federal prisons are crowded with three times 
as many prisoners as in 1921. The cost of crime is more 
than three million dollars every day. 

Sixth Promise: There will be a decreased cost to taz- 
payers for drink-made convicts, and insane. Between 
1923 ad 1929 expenditures for Federal prison work in- 


creased 169 per cent. In 1929, seven million dollars was 
appropriated for Federal prisons. 

Seventh Promise: Prohibition wili remove the liquor 
menace to politics. The Wickersham report: “The 
present régime of corruption in connection with the 
liquor traffic is operating in new and larger fields and 
is more extensive.” 

Eighth Promise. Wayne B. Wheeler, Counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League said, “I think $5,000,000 a year 
appropriated to enforce this law would be ample.” The 
Federal Government spends $140,000,000 a year on dry- 
law enforcement. 

Ninth Promise: Prohibition will make the world bet- 
ter for women and children. Deaths of women from 
alcoholism in 1928 four times those in 1920. Mere boys 
and girls in jail for Prohibition violation number 990. 

Tenth Promise: There will be team work among the 
States to fight the liquor evil. Thirty-two states re- 
fuse to spend a cent for Prohibition enforcement; 22 
have never appropriated anything for enforcement; 
ten have withdrawn such appropriation since 1927. 


gals has been recently established in England a 
new form of activity for the laity called the Apostolic 
League. It is particularly fitted to accomplish great 

good at the present time 

Guide Lines for an when so many religious 

- persons are actually drift- 

Individual Apostolate ing away from all forms of 

organized Christianity. The 

purposes of the League are set forth in the promises 
made by the members: 

1. I promise to increase my knowledge of the Faith, 
especially by private reading and by attending public 
instructions. 

2. I promise, when prudence suggests, to answer 
questions and objections, and never, through fear or 
shame, to remain silent about the Faith. 

3. I promise to try to bring non-Catholics to Mis- 
sions, Instruction Classes and Services. 

4. I promise to provide them with suitable Catholic 
literature according to my means. 

5. I promise to pray for all non-Catholics, and espe- 
cially for those in whom I am personally interested, 
and to offer my Communion for them at least once a 
month. 

Without the formality of establishing such a league 
in this country, the private carrying out of the above 
promises will be an admirable form of an individual lay 
apostolate. 


p present year, marking as it does the fifteenth 
centenary of St. Patrick’s landing in Ireland, would be in 
itself sufficient to single out 1932 as a most unusual anni- 

versary. But the year is 
Nineteen Thirty-two Will 2/S° to be signalized by 


the holding of the In- 
Be Ireland’s Own Year ternational Eucharistic 


Congress in Dublin. The 
twofold event makes this year a peculiarly Irish year 
in a very specific sense. 

That the year’s Congress will prove exceptional in at- 
tendance is evident from the fact that almost all avail- 
able shipping of the transatlantic lines has been engaged 
to carry special parties to the Congress, and most of the 
liners will anchor in Dublin Bay, where they will serve as 
hotels during the Congress for all who cross on them. 
Recently there has been published a list of the prelates 
from all parts of the world who have signified their in- 
tention of attending. It includes almost all the Ameri- 
can Bishops and many from England and the Continent, 
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especially from France and Spain. The name of the Papal 
Legate to the Congress has thus far not been published. 
Cardinal Bourne of Westminster has been mentioned in 
some quarters, but the probability is that a Cardinal 
from the Roman Curia shall be appointed. 

Both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Dublin 
have planned a scheme of entertainment and decoration 
that easily ranks as the most ambitious and extensive in 
the history of the city. A special decoration will encircle 
the statue of the Sacred Heart opposite the Hotel 
Gresham. At the entrance to Greater Dublin from Dun 
Laoghaire the Lord Mayor and Corporation will welcome 
the Papal Legate. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
will be given on O’Connell Bridge on June 26, after the 
procession from the Fifteen Acres. A specially built altar 
of impressive design will be used by the Legate for 
the celebration of Pontifical Mass in Phoenix Park. 
The enclosure surrounding it will accommodate sixteen 
thousand members of the clergy and privileged guests. 
All in all, it seems that 1932 will be the best year in 
which to discover the heart and soul of Ireland. 


Ons form of private charity easily within the reach 
of many is to give used clothing to those unfortunates 
who are in need of warm garments for the winter. Much 


good clothing that may 
Used Clothing and 


have passed its day of 
F fashionable beauty has not 
Worn Footwear 


passed its day of useful 
service and is practically 
going to waste in closet or wardrobe. The owners of such 
clothing can perform a worthy act of charity and that 
without much if any sacrifice by clearing their shelves 
of clothing which is often kept for occasions that seldom 
if ever arise. The same is true of worn shoes. In many 
of our city parishes the St. Vincent de Paul will cheer- 
fully dispose of such clothing or footwear to those who 
will be glad to have it. If there be no poor in your imme- 
diate neighborhood, you might send used clothing and 
shoes to poor missions in the South and Southwest. 
We shall be glad to furnish you addresses where such 
gifts will be received as a veritable godsend. 


li progress of the Church in China during the year 
1931 was clearly revealed by the death, or, rather, mar- 
tyrdom, of seven priests. Very Reverend Father Tierney 
of the Columban Fathers, 

cae Kiangsi, died at the hands 
China’s Roll of of bandits on March 5. 
Honor for 1931 Reverend Father Adons, a 
Franciscan, was murdered 

by the Reds on Easter Sunday. Reverend Father Geser, 
a Salvatorian of Kienning, was murdered early in June. 
Reverend Fathers Bonaventure Zeng, Thomas Kuo, Ga- 
briel Hu and Francis Tslen, all of Laokohow, were mur- 
dered by the Reds on May 20. Three of these were Euro- 
peans. Four were natives. Remark this last statement 
and then ask yourself if China is not worth working for. 


Bai New York, Washington, Jersey City and other 
places word reaches us that the authorities have finally 
awakened to the indecency, if not obscenity, of at least 
three magazines. Apparent- 
ly the depraved editors 
have at last overreached 


Capitalized Dirt for 


an Unashamed Market themselves. The v er y 
names of these salacious 
publications should have been enough to warn people of 


their filthy contents. Yet one of them within a few 


months reached the enormous circulation of nearly 
2,000,000, “capitalizing the discovery that smut, when 
smart, could tap an unashamed market.” Time, “which 
makes no attempt to report the contents of these smut 
sheets since an accurate report would necessitate re- 
printing the unprintable,” observes: “Dirty magazines as 
such are not new. ‘French’ love story magazines have 
long graced the back rows of newsstands... . But one 
rarely encounters a patron actually purchasing them, 
much less reading them on his way home from the office. 
The new pornography bids for—and has been getting— 
admittance to decent society.” All citizens with a shred 
of decency left should unite in one attack against the 
panderers to a depraved taste and, if necessary, force 
the authorities to exclude these publications from the 
mails and newsstands. In the meantime, may we ask: 
How many Catholics are buying this sort of printed rot- 
tenness? 


Ox January 6, at Chicago, death came to Julius Rosen- 
wald. The name of this great Jew should long be held 
in veneration for the wideness of his many philanthro- 
pies. There was hardly a 
human want that he did 
not minister to. When, in 
1927, he received the Wil- 
liam E. Harmon award for 
distinguished achievement in race relations, he was en- 
titled to it if for no other reason than his benefactions 
in behalf of the poor Negroes. Today there are 4,138 
Rosenwald schools in the fourteen Southern States. 
More than 11,000 teachers give elementary instruction, 
teach home making, simple farming and mechanical in- 
dustries to more than 500,000 colored children. In addi- 
tion to the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Mr. Rosenwald gave 
$15,000,000 for educational, charitable and civic purposes. 
By will he has bequeathed another sum of $11,000,000 
which is not to be hoarded but to be spent within twenty- 
five years of his death. “Charity,” he once said, “is the 
pleasure that never wears out.” 


Julius Rosenwald 
a Great-Hearted Jew 


a 8 & 

hundred years consecrated to education, charity and 

to private life after thirty 

the Month 

been one of the greatest 
ding the sale of three magazines—Ballyhoo, Hooey and 
Review and its improved make-up. § To the Rt. Rev. 
§ To Bernarr MacFadden on the opening of The One 
plan. ¢To James F. Donnelly of Richmond Hill, N. Y.— 
mutes. ¢ To the Laymen’s Catholic Evidence Guild of New 
conduct of the thousands of protesting marchers whom 
nouncing the Salisbury lynchers, a fearless polemic 


ae the Sisters of Mercy on the completion of one 
the relief of suffering and poverty. § To Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who, on retiring in- 

Toasts Within years as Associate Justice 

of the Supreme Court, has 

public servants America has produced. § To Thomas J. 
Wolfe, Deputy Director of Public Safety, on his forbid- 
Slapstick—on the newsstands of Jersey City. ¢ To 
Catholic Action on its change of name from N. C. W. C. 
Timothy Dempsey on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Father Dempsey’s Hotel for workingmen in St. Louis. 
Cent Restaurant for the Unemployed. § To J. I. Case Co., 
of Racine, Wis., on an unusual unemployment insurance 
himself a deaf mute—who has devoted the greatest part 
of his life to the preservation of the Faith among deaf- 
York on their beginning a series of apologetic lectures on 
Station WLBX. § To Father James R. Cox on the orderly 
he led to Washington. § To H. L. Mencken for writing 
and the Baltimore Sun for publishing an article de- 
written and printed despite the threats of the Salisbury 
business men to withdraw their business from Baltimore. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


SIMON THE CYRENEAN 


Counree CULLEN, the negro poet, is the author of 
these verses: 
At first I said, “I will not bear 
His Cross upon my back; 
He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 


But He was dying for a dream, 
And He was very meek, 

And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


It was Himself my pity bought; 
I did for Christ. alone 

What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 





SCIENCE AND BEYOND 


F ROM tke editorial comment of Modern Living we take 
this reflection on the limitations of Science: 


In London, Dr. F. E. Lawson gave a chemical estima- 
tion and survey of man. A hundred and forty-pound 
man, he explained, is composed of enough water to fill 
a ten-gallon barrel, enough fat to make seven cakes of 
soap, enough carbon to make the lead of a pencil, and 
enough phosphorous to make two thousand and two 
hundred match heads. There is enough magnesium in 
each human being with which to make one good dose of 
salts; enough lime with which to whitewash a chicken 
coop; enough sulphur with which to rid a dog of fleas. 
Added up, the total reveals a human being worth about 
a dollar’s value in chemicals. 

This makes us, for one, feel pretty cheap. Science for- 
ever seems to want to reduce life to a dollar and cents 
basis. Yet, not all the science in the world, nor all the 
wealth of the Bank of England can transform a com- 
bination of the above chemicals into an eyeball, or that 
obscure little mechanism called the pituitary gland, or, 
for that matter, a wart. Then what? 

Science must still take a back seat to gaze on that 
simple but infinitely profound something we call—life! 





WHOSE OX IS GORED? 


A ND this reflection on the safety and pleasure of sur- 
gical operations is taken from the same source: 

Dr. Edward Martin, speaking to a congress of surgeons 
in New York City, said, “There are some thousands of 
people in this country who will die within the year be- 
cause they do not know that surgery is both safe and 
pleasant.” 

Which should be most delightful news to bored and 
disillusioned people. Just think—instead of bothering 
about planning a dinner party or being troubled over 
which show to see, you can have a little tonsil-snipping 
party. Birthdays can be interestingly and delightfully 
observed by inviting a number of friends to a wholesale 
appendix removal. Mrs. Smith henceforth may issue in- 
vitations as follows: “You are cordially invited to attend 
a collective gail bladder removal next Friday evening at 
8 o’clock at the home of Mrs. Smith. A prize will be 
awarded to the possessor of the largest and bumpiest 
looking gall bladder. R. S. V. P.” 


Yea. The Doctor’s words are a spur to the wit and a 
delightful opportunity for the humorist. 

In all truth, we agree with the Doctor. Surgery is both 
safe and pleasant for the surgeon. 





THIS HUMAN NATURE 


Two anecdotes from “Strategy in Handling People” by 
E.T. Webb and J. J. B. Morgan: 


John Hays Hammond, later recognized as the world’s 
greatest mining engineer, is out after his first job. He 
has graduated from Yale, has studied for three years 
at Freiburg, Germany. Now for work. Hammond tackles 
Senator Hearst, father of William Randolph Hearst, a 
foremost mineowner in the West. 

“The Senator was a hard-boiled, practical man,” says 
B. C. Forbes, “and had had reasons for being little en- 
amored of collar-and-cuff theoretical mining engineers. 
‘The only objection I have to you is that you have been 
to Freiburg and have had your head filled with a lot of 
fool theories. I don’t want any kid-glove engineers,’ the 
brusque Senator told him. ‘If you promise not to tell my 
father, I will tell you something,’ Hammond countered. 
The Senator promised. ‘I didn’t learn a single thing in 
Germany!’ 

“‘Come around and start work tomorrow,’” clinched 
the Senator. 

The best way to deal with unexpected objections is to 
start by listening to them, by showing respect for the 
other fellow’s point of view. In handling opposition, as- 
tute men make it a practice to concede as much as pos- 
sible. About every point that comes up, they ask them- 
selves: Can it be yielded without putting the main issue 
in danger? Hammond, in the face of a strong prejudice, 
very easily got what he was after. He used a well-known 
form of strategy. Many business men speak of it as the 
law of minor concessions. 


Irony can be as crushing as a blow in the face. Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop tells how the great editor, Horace Gree- 
ley, once completely routed an angry politician who 
came to Greeley’s office to pour on him a torrent of abuse 
for not supporting a certain ticket: “He accused him,” 
says Bishop, “of being a traitor to his party, of working 
its ruin and that of the city. Mr. Greeley, who had been 
writing when he entered, wrote steadily on. The visitor, 
his wrath increased by this inattention, shouted louder 
than ever, took a turn of the little room, came back to 
the desk and said it all over again. Twice he repeated 
this performance, always with the same result—the edi- 
tor wrote on. Thoroughly exhausted in wrath and lan- 
guage, he at length opened the door to depart. 

“The pen of the editor slackened slowly, then stopped, 
and glancing over his shoulder, with his face wreathed 
in a childlike smile, Mr. Greeley said soothingly: 

“Don’t go! Don’t go! Come back and free your 
mind!’ ” 





THREE WAYS OF CHURCH SUPPORT 


N OTE the greatest. They are all taken from The Ascen- 
sion Herald of Fall River: . 


There are countless methods but only three certain 
ways of supporting the church. The first way is prob- 
ably the oldest way. This is the Way of Gratitude. It 
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has been followed by all those who are conscious of hav- 
ing received at God’s hands blessings and benefits. That 
they may show forth this praise not only with their lips 
but in their lives, from the dawn of history to the present 
day, they have gladly placed an offering on God’s altar. 

The second way of supporting the church has guaran- 
teed the continuance and the progress of the church. 
This is the Way of Obligation. Those who have realized 
their dependence upon the church for spiritual support 
have also recognized the church’s dependence upon them 
for material support. They have not left this to passing 
feelings and desires. They have made it and keep mak- 
ing it a matter of duty. 

The third way of supporting the church brings the 
church close to personal experience. This is the Way 
of Affection. Without it any other way of supporting 
the church may fall short of attaining its object. With 
it any other way may accomplish much more than its 
intended purpose. For the gift is a part of the giver. The 
offering is an expression of love—love of God and of 
God’s children. 

There abideth these three ways of supporting the 
church and the greatest of these ways is the Way of 
Affection. 





LET THE TEN-A-DAY FAILURES NOTE! 


Au honor to Mr. Robert G. Jenkins. The Pathfinder 
tells the story: 


Since a good deed in a naughty world is a sort of bea- 
con light, all too rare in these days, it is certainly not 
amiss to commend Robert G. Jenkins of New York who 
last summer finished paying the $1,200,000 lost by the 
depositors of his father’s bank 24 years ago. When the 
bank failed in 1907 Mr. Jenkins was only 26 years old, 
but with his father’s death a few months later he de- 
termined to pay every depositor the amount of his loss. 
Gradually accumulating wealth in his brokerage busi- 
ness he denied himself and his dear ones luxuries in his 
unswerving purpose te clear the family name. His course 
calls to mind the similar heroic efforts of the famous 
Walter Scott. People made of such stuff are the salt of 
the world. A better year to finish the self-imposed task 
of honor could hardly have been selected. Hundreds of 
banks have failed this year and last, so let Mr. Jenkins’s 
example shine! 





QUOTATION AND COMMENT 


J. -M. PLUNKETT’S comment on some words of Tenny- 
son is found in Benedicite: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of the 
crannies;—hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower, but if I could understand what you are, root 
and all, and all in all, I should know what God and man 
is.” (Tennyson.) 

I see His blood upon the rose, and in the stars the glory 
of His eyes. His Body gleams amid eternal snows; His 
tears fall from the skies. I see His face in every flower; 
the thunder and the singing of the birds are but His 
voice. And carven by His power, rocks are His written 
words. All pathways by His feet are worn; His strong 
heart stirs the ever-beating sea; His crown of thorns is 
twined with every thorn; His cross is every tree. 





ON SAYING THE ROSARY 


Tuese illuminating words on how to say the Rosary 
were contributed by F. D. to the London Universe: 

I had to shake hands unexpectedly the other day with 
a Nonconformist acquaintance, as we met at the turn of 
a high-hedged lane. Seeing “beads” in my grasp, he 
cried: 

“Ah, always praying to the Virgin Mary, and forget- 
ting God!” 


Now, as I tried to explain, the Rosary is more about Our 
Lord than about His Mother. Though consisting chiefly 
of Aves, it obliges us, in each of them, to ask her to pray, 
which is clear acknowledgement of her dependence upon 
God. 

The Rosary is a paradox. For, while it is so great a 
work that a genius could concentrate upon it all his in- 
tellectual gifts, it can be said quite as finely by the un- 
educated. To the simplest folk, indeed, it is usually quite 
simple. 

In a famous London church I heard once an erudite 
discourse on the Rosary. Flowing sentences, arranged 
brilliantly in defined channels, came with a flood of fer- 
vor; yet the preacher (who used many scientific terms, 
such as “concomitant attention,” and “subconscious pur- 
pose”) did but describe a union of thoughts and words 
that does not puzzle many among the faithful, un- 
learned, working sons and daughters of Holy Church. 

I went, from that sermon, to visit an old flower-seller 
who was very ill. Her nurse told me: “She says her 
beads all day long, with scarcely a break—during bad 
nights, too.” 

“Doesn’t it tire your head, mother?” I asked the in- 
valid. Her answer was: . 

“Why, it’s the grandest rest, dearie. I’m with the 
Blessed Mother of God the whole of the hours, instead 
of being ‘lone by myself. I go through it all slowly, with 
her, only never forgetting that she and her Beloved Son 
can’t suffer any more. The Sorrowful Mysteries would 
break my heart else.” 

“How do you keep in touch with her quite all the 
while?” I inquired. “She was not in the Garden at the 
time of the Agony, for instance.” 

“Ah, but she knew. She was on her knees somewhere 
—by her bed, maybe, or with her dear head bowed down 
on the window-ledge. If there were pains and insults she 
didn’t see, or hear, you may be sure her love imagined 
them extra hard. Mothers are like that. 

“T seem to be kneeling alongside her, so as we can 
worry together. At the Ascension I’m that foolish I’ve 
often opened my arms ready for her to fall into when 
the last cloud has hidden Him. Then I say, ‘The Lord 
is with thee’—firm as I can, sort of reminding her that 
sorrows are all over. There were those times when she 
must have felt to have lost Him—when He was among 
them doctors in the Temple and when He-was laid in 
the Sepulchre. Praying about those I feel quite over- 
joyed, because she is safe with Him for ever... . She’s 
that grateful. So am I. Ah, the Rosary’s a real rest for 
the ailing.” 

Long years ago I complained to a very holy old parish 
priest: “Father, I can’t love the Rosary. It seems so im- 
possible to combine meditation and vocal prayer.” 

“T know it does. I used to find it so, too,” he answered, 
in his humility. “Yet the two acts blend. Just recall 
the mystery in the middle of every Ave. After saying 
‘Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus,’ add a few men- 
tal words—‘Who was scourged at a pillar’; ‘Who sent the 
Paraclete’; ‘Who was promised thee by the Angel’; ‘Who 
called thee to Heaven’; ‘Who crowned thee before His 
saints’—and so on.” 

This old priest taught me to recall the Mystery, too, 
after the petition “Thy Kingdom Come,” in each Pater 
Noster. For it did come, when Christ was conceived, 
born, offered up, dragged before Pilate, crucified, and 
was brought nearer us individually through the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. Mary’s sufferings, Mary’s glory, have 
been immensely instrumental in its increase. Millions 
of sinners have been wooed to penitence by her love. Mil- 
lions of weak mortals have lived pure through respect 
for her purity. 

The “Glory be to the Father” at the conclusion of each 
Mystery should be, surely, a thanksgiving for its subject. 

May I quote, in conclusion, a most beautiful prayer? 
It is from the discourse given by L’Abbé Dupanloup, af- 
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terwards Bishop of Orleans, when receiving into the 
Church the famous Jew, M. Alphonse Ratisbonne, to 
whom Our Lady had appeared in the Church of St. An- 
drea, in Rome.: 

“O Mary, thou art the noblest creation of the power 
of God. Thou art the most winning device of His good- 
ness. Thou art the sweetest smile of His mercy. O God, 
open the eyes of those who see not, that they may see 
Mary and know the sweet radiance of her mother’s gaze. 
Touch the hearts which love her not: for to faith there is 
but one step from Mary to the Eternal Word, to that 
beauty ever old yet ever new; to that uncreated light 
which healeth our blinded eyes and satisfieth our larg- 
est desires—from Mary to Jesus, from the Mother to the 
Son.” 





IT IS NOT TOO LATE! 


“) UR wishes are presentiments of our capabilities, “a 
Carlyle tells us, and Longfellow reminds us: 

Is it too late! Ah, nothing is too late | 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Epidus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years, 

And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 

Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the “Canterbury Tales.” 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed “Faust” when eighty years were past. 


What, then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the falling light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare, 

Even the oldest trees some fruit may bear, 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 





ANXIOUS ABOUT YOUR HEALTH? 


4 
T HE Seneca, N. Y., Daily Times tells of a man who took 
every precaution against premature death: 

He brushed his teeth twice every day. 

The doctors examined him twice a year. 

He slept with the windows open at least eight hours 
every night. 

He always wore rubbers when it rained. 

He stuck to a diet with plenty of fresh vegetables. 

He relinquished his tonsils and traded in several worn- 
out glands. 

He never smoked, drank or lost his temper. 

He did his daily dozen daily, besides taking plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 

He was all set to live to be 100. 

The funeral will be next Wednesday. He is survived 
by 18 specialists, four health institutions, six gymna- 
siums, and numerous manufacturers of health goods and 
antiseptics. ...He forgot that there might be a train ne 
a level crossing. 





FOR MANSIONS IN THE SKY 


Anp from The Southern Cross of Cape Town, South 
Africa, learn a lesson: 

One often hears a certain type of Catholic complaining 
about the continual appeals the Church makes to his 
purse. “They always seem to be wanting money,” he 
says. “It is nofhing but a long succession of appeals 
for one thing or another.” This kind of talk does a great 
deal of harm, for we Catholics have the duty, which 








should be also a privilege, of supporting our pastors. We 
must have our churches, our schools, our halls and our 
priests. Churches and schools are not built out of the 
air, and a priest cannot live on air. Catholics who come 
from an old-established and well-endowed parish to a 
new and struggling mission often lose sight of this as- 
pect of the question. Because their religion cost them 
nothing before, they begin to think that it should never 
cost them anything, which is entirely wrong. Our re- 
ligion is worth at least as much as the weekly visit to the 
bioscope, to put it as low as possible, but few contribute 
on the same scale. The attitude all too common is aptly 
summed up in the following verse from a parish maga- 
zine: 
He put his halfpenny in the plate 
And raised his eyes on high; 
“Thank God, I’ve paid the weekly rent 
For mansions in the sky.” 





PRAYER FOR A LITTLE BOY 


Tuese charming verses were contributed to the Detroit 
Free Press by Winifred Woods: 


Do you remember, God, 
My little boy on the stair— 

The way his blue eyes glowed at me— 
The sunlight on his hair? 


Do you recall the thing he asked— 
“Mother, will God come soon 

And strike a sunbeam for a match 
To light the yellow moon?” 


“I hope when I am dead,” he said, - 
“He’ll let me come out one night 

And let me strike a little match— 
And light a little light!” 


I’m all alone on the stair tonight, 
And the sun has set afar— 

God—keep that faith in my baby’s eyes— 
Let him light a little star! 





W. H. HAYS: PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


H OW Mr. Hays cleaned up the moving picture shows is 
best summarized, we think, in “Only Yesterday” by Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen: 


A storm of criticism from church organizations led the 
motion-picture producers, early in the decade (1920- 
1930), to install Will H. Hays, President Harding’s Post- 
master-General, as the arbiter of morals and of taste, 
and Mr. Hays promised that all would be well. “This in- 
dustry must have,” said he before the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “toward that sacred thing, the mind 
of a child, toward that clean virgin thing, that unmarked 
slate, the same responsibility, the same care about the 
impressions made upon it, that the best clergyman or 
the most inspired teacher of youth would have.” The 
result of Mr. Hays’ labors in behalf of the unmarked slate 
was to make the moral ending as obligatory as in the 
confession magazines, to smear over sexy pictures with 
pious platitudes, and to blacklist for motion picture pro- 
duction many a fine novel and play which, because of its 
very honesty, might be construed as seriously or intelli- 
gently questioning the traditional sex ethics of the small 
town. Mr. Hays, being something of a genius, managed 
to keep the churchmen at bay. Wherever the threats 
of censorship began to become ominous he would pro- 
mulgate a new series of moral commandments for the 
producers to follow. Yet of the practical effects of his 
supervision it is perhaps enough to say that the horrible 
examples given above date from the day of his dictator- 
ship. Giving lip-service to the old code, the movies dili- 
gently and with consummate vulgarity publicized the 
new. 
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SUBIACO 
Of Today 


By 


Frederic W. 
Saunders 


Etchings by 


Peter F. Anson 


Ruse in August is inclined 
to be hot, too hot for the average 
tourist from northern climes not 
used to the sweltering heat of an 
And after some 
days of this weather, when the 
thermometer registered between 90 
and 100 Fahrenheit day after day 
and the nights were not much cooler, 
we were not sorry for an excuse to 
escape from the city into the Sabine 
mountains, for our goal was Subiaco, 
sacred to the memory of St. Bene- 
dict of Nursia, the patriarch of 
Western monks. 

The little train rattles along over 
the Campagna, whose wide stretches 
of rolling grassland—dried-up and 
parched—afford but litle pasture to 
the herds of sheep and goats graz- 
ing on them, though in the early 
spring they are a rich vivid green. 
Quite suddenly the train begins to 
climb, an apparently impenetrable 
wall of mountains rising up in front 
of us. The ancient and picturesque 
city of Tivoli appears on the right 
with its cascades and waterfalls. 
Here it is quite impossible to resist 
buying the delicious bunches of 
green grapes that are offered for 
sale at the station. Then we move 
on again, the train now winding its 
way through wide valleys whose pas- 
toral beauty almost suggests parts 
of the Pyrenees or Central France. 
The mountains become higher and 
more rugged. On either side of the 
train we catch glimpses of villages 
Tomantically perched on rocky and 
Seemingly unapproachable summits 
-—Situations chosen, no doubt, for 
Teasons of defence in those far-off 
days when they were built. 

Among them is Anticoli—a name 
familiar to every artist—for where 
are such lovely models to be found 
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Sacro SkeCO. SuBIACO 





Monastery of the Sacro Speco, Subiaco. 


as in this mountain eyrie among the 
Sabine Hills? The unique situation 
of this little village tempts us to 
leave the train and explore it for 
ourselves, but we are bound for 
Subiaco, and Anticoli must wait till 
we have more time. "he mountains 
close in: the valley becomes nar- 
rower and at last che dusty, jolting 
little train steams into Subiaco. 


N° doubt the really pious pilgrim 
would have made the rest of the 
journey on foot, even though he had 
condescended to make use of the 
railway from Rome. But on a hot 
August morning our devout resolu- 
tions were soon broken down by the 
eager drivers of carrozze who were 
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waiting outside the station, and in 
a short time we had bargained with 
one of them to drive us up to the 
monastery of Santa Scholastica, 
which was to be our residence during 
our few days’ stay at Subiaco. 

And after we had gone a little way 
we were not sorry we had decided to 
drive, for it is one continuous climb 
—and the sun poured down merci- 
lessly. Passing through the pictur- 
esque city of Subiaco itself with its 
natural fortress dominating the 
houses on a pyramid-like rock, the 
road winds on out from the scattered 
suburbs into the open country. On 
our right is the steep gorge through 
which flows the river Anio: on our 
left the precipitous mountains. Sud- 
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Interior of St. Scholastica’s, Subiaco. 


denly we turn a corner and in front 
of us is a bridge. “Ecco il ponte di 
Nerone,” exclaims the driver, whip- 
ping up his horse. Beside the bridge 
of Nero stands a half-ruined chapel, 
built to commemorate the miracle 
of St. Maurus having been rescued 
from drowning by St. Benedict. 


Gur we are rewarded with a 
wonderful view of the whole ra- 
vine. To our right the mountains rise 
up precipitously to the height of some 
two thousand feet, and still further 
on we see the summit of Monte 
Carpineto, crowned by a cross. On 
the left the ravine is almost equally 
precipitous, but not so densely 
wooded. Here and there, projecting 
from the hill-side and overhanging 
the river are ledges of bare rock. 
On the same side, almost immediate- 
ly above us, rises, hanging over the 
gorge, the abbey of Santa Scholas- 


tica. The road continues to climb, 
much of it having been blasted out 


‘of the mountain itself. Until recent 


years the only means of approach 
to the abbey was by means of a 
rough mule path. At last we find 
ourselves in front of the immense 
pile of buildings, irregular in form, 
built in every style of architecture 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth 
centuries, and reared on vast sub- 
structures, which form the great 
monastery of Santa Scholastica, 
founded by St. Benedict himself, but 
originally dedicated to Sts. Cosmas 
and Damian. 


T ONE time there were twelve 

monasteries at Subiaco, though 
now only two remain—that of the 
Sacro Speco and St. Scholastica. The 
principal interest of the latter lies in 
the three cloister-courts or quad- 
rangles round which it is built. They 


are of different dates and different 
styles of architecture, one of them 
being the oldest specimen of pointed 
architecture to be found in Italy, 
The largest of these courts is the 
Chiostro dell’ Alumnato, where those 
boys educated by the monks with a 
view to embracing the monastic life 
have their abode. Its stone columns 
are hung with jasmine and other 
lovely creepers and in the cloister 
garth flourish roses, orange-trees, 
and a profusion of flowers. On a 
hot summer day no more pleasant 
and agreeable refuge can be im- 
agined. 


| ane this first cloister we pass into 
a second court, not so large or 
magnificent as the one we have left, 
but much more interesting. It is 
the cloister built in 1052 by Abbot 
Humbert, the twenty-seventh Abbot 
of Subiaco after St. Benedict. The 
lower story is pierced by pointed 
arches, exactly similar in shape to 
windows. This cloister is now known 
as the Chiostro del Chiericato, or 
the cloister of those junior monks, 
who, though professed, are not 
priests. It is adorned by some 15th 
century paintings. On one side is 
a fine Gothic doorway of marble, 
leading into the church, the tym- 
panum of which bears an ancient 
painting of the Madonna and Child, 
with St. Benedict and St. Scholas- 
tica. A picturesque old well stands 
in the centre of this cloister, sur- 
rounded by masses of roses and other 
flowers. Here we often came during 
those hot summer days to let down 
the copper bucket on its chain to 
draw up the icy cold water with 
which to fill our Thermos flasks. 

A Gothic doorway leads into a 
vaulted hall which contains ancient 
frescoes and serves as a vestibule to 
the refectory, which is a noble-look- 
ing room of great height and ca- 
pable of accommodating sixty monks 
seated in one line along its two sides 
and upper end. The reading pulpit 
is entered by a concealed staircase 
in the wall. 

Adjoining the refectory is the 
third cloister garth, called the Chios- 
tro del Noviziato, or the novitiates’ 
cloister, built by Abbot Lando in 1235. 
It contains an Inscription showing 
that it was built by the Cosmati, 
that Roman family of artists cele- 
brated for their mosaic work. A 13th 
century picture represents St. Bene- 
dict holding the finger of one hand 
on his lips in token of silence, and 
in the other the rod of discipline. 

Nothing is left to-day of the orig- 
inal Gothic church. The present 
structure only dates from 1769 and 
is built in a severe classic style. 
Most visitors say the church is ugly 
and disappointing, but personally we 
felt that if it could only be re- 
painted and re-decorated by an 
architect in sympathy with this style 
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of architecture it would be quite 
worthy of the rest of the monastery. 
But as it stands to-day it gives an 
impression of being neglected and 
untidy, in fact the community seem 
rather ashamed of their abbatial 
church and would like to build an- 
other! 


The chapels in the crypt beneath 
are extraordinarily beautiful and in- 
teresting, and are reached by a stair- 
case from the transept, cut in the 
solid rock. In one of the chapels is 
a shrine containing relics of St. Bede 
the Younger, (not to be confounded 
with St. Bede the Venerable, whose 
body rests at Durham). The other 
chapels in the crypt are rude caves 
or grottos in the rock, one of them 
being dedicated to St. Peter. It con- 
tains a statue of Peter III, Abbot of 
Subiaco, who at the beginning of the 
XIth century suffered cruel tortures 
in defence of his monastery, his eyes 
being torn out by the robber-barons 
of the neighborhood. 


The third grotto is dedicated to 
St. Columbanus, its altar being con- 
secreated by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin in 1835. In a still lower cave is 
a statue of St. Honoratus in colored 
marble, lying on a mat and contem- 
plating a skull. The chapter-house, 
which we will visit next, was built 
by St. Benedict and was the original 
church of Sts. Cosmas and Damian. 
The library, on the upper floor, is 
approached by a splendid stone 
Staircase and a wide corridor, and 
contains the first editions of the 
earliest books printed in Italy. 


Or leaving the monastery, we make 
our way across a bridge over the 
dried-up bed of a torrent, up a 
flight of roughly-hewn steps, past 
a little chapel, dedicated to the Holy 
Cross. It is known as La Crocella, 
and commemorates the legend that 
St. Benedict, on first coming to Sub- 
jaco, was here met by a monk 
named Romanus, who offered to 
show him a cave suitable for the 
solitary life he proposed to lead. He 
gave him a rude habit made of skins, 
and led him to the retreat which was 
to be his home for some time to 
come. Here then, looking down on 
the abandoned villa of Nero, the 
young Roman discarded his gentle 
raiment, and bade farewell to the 
world. The path continues to lead 
up the mountain. In front of us is 
a gateway, leading into a dark, and 
mysterious-looking grove of ilex 
trees which shave been here ever 
since the time of St. Benedict. We 
follow the path for some five or ten 
minutes, and then quite suddenly 
find ourselves before the monastery 
of the Sacro Speco, built on a nar- 
row ledge beneath an over-hanging 
cliff. Before us is a narrow arch- 
way. We enter, and find ourselves in 
a vaulted passage, with windows 
looking out over the gorge far below 


us, with mountains stretching away 
as far as the eye can see. 

“The celebrated and unique mon- 
astery of the Sacro Speco,” writes 
Montalembert, “forms a series of 
sanctuaries built one over the other, 
backed by the mountain which St. 
Benedict has immortalized. Such 
was the hard and savage cradle of 
the monastic order in the West. It 
was from this tomb, where the deli- 
cate son of the last Patricians of 
Rome buried himself alive, that the 
definite norm of monastic life—that 
is to say, the perfection of Christian 
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life——was born. From this cavern 
have issued legions of saints and 
monks, whose devotion has won for 
the Church her greatest conquests 
and purest glories... .” 

On entering the Upper Church of 
the Sacro Speco the eye can hard- 
ly grasp its shape or form owing to 
the overwhelming effect of the fres- 
coes with which the walls and ceil- 
ing are decorated. Moreover it is 
both small and dark. But as we grow 
accustomed to the dim light we 
notice that the architecture is of 
a very early type of Gothic seldom 
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found in Italy, and on reference to 
our guide book we discover that the 
church was built some nine years 
after William the Conqueror landed 
on the shores of England. In front 
of the High Altar (an ugly erection 
dating from the middle of the last 
century and quite out of keeping 
with the rest of the church), a flight 
of steps leads down to the so-called 
Middle Church, also lavishly deco- 
rated with 12th century frescoes. 
On our right we notice a small door- 
way. It leads into the Sacro Speco 
itself: the “Holy of Holies,” where 
the youthful hermit spent three 
years of unbroken solitude and 
prayer. Kneeling before the white 
marble statue of the saint (a work 
of art about which critics have 
strongly differing opinions), let us 
necall for a few moments the chief 
events of his early life. 


“Tt seems,” writes Abbot Tosti, 
“that in those times this cave was 
unknown to everyone, and for this 
reason it was chosen to hide the 
secret confided to Romanus. It had 
for its roof and shelter a very high 
rock, from which no one can de- 
scend, and from below steep preci- 
pices and woods make the ascent to 
it, by any secret path, very hazard- 
ous. There runs at its base in the 
depth of the valley, the river Anio. 
Its running stream was an admoni- 
tion of the passing nature of our 
life: the continuous noise of its 
waters a reminder of the eternity 
of that life which awaits us after 
death. It looks to the south, and 
the sudden rise of the mountains on 
the opposite side takes away the view 
of the most beautiful landscape, 
leaving towards the east only a 
glimpse of the light of heaven, and 
the brief view of distant heights, 
and of a castle bright in the sun- 
light. It is a fearful solitude which 
precludes every breath of human in- 
tercourse: savage, affording little of 
those consolations with which the 
beauties of nature usually moisten 


the aridity of the human mind, but ° 


pewerful in lifting up and keeping 
in the sight of God the soul that 
thinks of Him as the Fountain of 
Wisdom and Love.” 


T. BENEDICT OF NuRsIA, disguested 

with the world and its artificial 
pleasures, ‘left Rome in 497. His- 
torians differ as to his age at this 
time, but it is probable that he was 
little more than fourteen when he 
withdrew to Subiaco. At that time 
there were anchorites in many parts 
of Europe, especially Italy, and 
St. Benedict determined to emu- 
late their example. He submitted 
himself to the spiritual direction of 
a monk Romanus, who visited him 
every week and brought him food. 
Here it was that Benedict. is said 
to have thrown himself naked into a 
thicket of nettles and thorns in order 


to overcome a violent temptation. 
Having spent three years in solitude 
the young hermit was visited by the 
monks of a neighboring monastery 
who asked him to become their ab- 
bot. Much against his will, he ac- 
cepted ¢he responsibility, but finding 
that they showed no intention of 
submitting to his rule, he returned 
to his cave, where later on a group 
of disciples attached themselves to 
him. The story goes that while at 
the monastery an attampt was made 
to poison him with some doctored 
wine, and that he broke the cup to 
pieces on making the Sign of the 
Cross over it. 


A= flight of steps, known as 
the Scala -Santa, replacing the 
original entrance to the cave of St. 
Benedict, leads down to the roseto, 
or rose garden (at one time the 
bed of thorns, into which St. Bene- 
dict threw himself). The story goes 
that the thorns were changed into 
roses by St. Francis of Assissi, when 
he visited Subiaco in 1223, and it is 
curious to note that, there are no 
thorns to be seen on these bushes. 
Space forbids any detailed descrip- 
tion of the innumerable objects of 
interest contained in the upper and 
lower churches of the Sacro Speco: 
they would need a whole book to 
do them full justice, but mention 
must be made of the contemporary 
portrait of St. Francis, without halo 
or stigmata, said to have been 
painted during his lifetime by one 
of the monks of Subiaco. In these 
days the Sacro Speco is occupied by 
a community of Benedictines who 
lead an almost eremitical life, keep- 


ing a very strict rule of life, seldom 
breaking silence, rising at two a. m. 
to say Matins and Lauds, and ob- 
serving perpetual abstinence from 
flesh meat. 

But our pilgrimage to Subiaco is 
drawing to a close. During the four 
days we have spent in this holy spot, 
we have explored all the neighbor- 
hood; we have wandered over the 
mountains, and penetrated many 
miles along the gorge where the 
overhanging trees gave a welcome 
shade on those hot August mornings 
when the sun blazed down so merci- 
lessly from a sky of cloudless blue. 
As we refreshed ourselves by eating 
blackberries, or quenched our thirst 
with the cold water of the stream, it 
was not difficult to visualise the saint 
himself doing likewise. And as we 
watched a shepherd leading his flock 
of sheep. down to the stream to drink, 
it would not have surpised us if St. 
Benedict, clad in his rough habit of 
skin, with his long hair and unkempt 
re had appeared from behind a 
rock. 


At LAST the moment came to say 
good-bye to the hospitable guest- 
master. We drove down to the station 
by the same road as we arrived, and 
soon the little train was bearing us 
back to Rome. Before we reached 
the terminus the brief twilight of 
those southern latitudes had given 
way to night, while the lights of the 
Eternal City brought us back into 
the 20th century world and the hec- 
tic bustle of modern city life, which 
had seemed so fantastically unreal 
and far away up in those distant 
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The long years passed. Then fell the dolorous tide 
Shadowed and prophesied. 
John entered trembling to the mother pale 
And told the whole sad tale— 
The garden scene, and the foul artifice 
Of the betrayer’s kiss. 
And so she understood, that night of woe, 
His tears of long ago. : 


NCE as He stood beside her knee and read, 
She drew His lovely head 

Close to her breast in mother-sweet embrace. 
But as He raised His Face 

She saw the sudden tears that filled His eyes, 
And saddened with surprise. 

Why should her little Son be moved like this 
At His fair mother’s kiss? 
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Sa CRANMER, in 
the gallery of the English Reforma- 
tion, is the counterpart to Thomas 
Cromwell. 

Between them they might be called 
the authors of the tragedy; but in 
very different fashions. Cromwell 
was the author in the sense of the 
man who creates; Cranmer was never 
more than an agent, though 
a willing agent—even in his J 
heart of hearts an enthusi- 
astic agent: a man who hated 
the Catholic Church and the 
Sacraments and in especial 
the Sacrament of the Altar 
and the Mass; whereas Crom- 
well was indifferent to relig- 
ion, or rather let his sense of 
religion sink out of his con- 
sciousness, till it reappeared 
in his last moments upon the 
scaffold—in the presence of 
that death which he so greatly 
dreaded. 


Undeserved Notoriety 


ROMWELL, of all those who 

came across Henry VIII as 
one of his officials, was that 
one who most mastered the 
King and who could best boast 
that the policy of the country 
was entirely in his hands. 
Cranmer, of all those who \ 
came into official contact with 
Henry, was the most com- 
pletely subservient and least able to 
impose himself. 

But the way in which Cranmer was 
the counterpart of Cromwell in the 
story of the movement was most no- 
ticeable in one particular character. 
Cromwell, who should by rights be 
regarded as the chief figure of the 
time, nas not received the full atten- 
tion he should from popular his- 
torians or from the public. 

Cranmer, who was essentially a sub- 
Sidiary figure, has received the fullest 
attention. Until quite recently any 
average English Protestant you 
might speak to of any degree of in- 
struction—high or low, rich or poor— 
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could have told you the central facts 
about Cranmer; how he was the great 
Archbishop of Canterbury who helped 
Henry to break with Rome, how he 
had made the Liturgy of the new 
Protestant service, and especially 
how he had been martyred under 
Queen Mary, being burnt alive after 
@ moment’s weakness of which he 


RANMER showed little intelligence or 
foresight, was devoid of initiative, ac- 
cepted through fear the various tasks thrust 
upon him, was always subservient, and by 
nature hypocritical and wavering. He did 
not want to be Chaplain to Anne Boleyn in 


. particular, though no doubt he was glad of 


the income; he did not want to plead for 
Henry VIII at Rome, he certainly did not 
want to be made Archbishop; he took but 
a petty part in the spoiling of the Church 
and allowed his own diocese to be spoiled 
unmercifully. 

After being the mere servant of Henry 
and ready to belie any conviction of his own 
at Henry’s orders he became the servant of 
the tyrant Somerset after Henry’s death, 
then the servant of the man who supplanted 
that tyrant, then the man who pitifully at- 
tempted to save his life under Mary by the 
most abject denials and repudiation of all 

that he really had at heart. 


gloriously repented and which he ex- 
piated by his willing and terrible sac- 
rifice. Especially was this story re- 
membered as one of the principal 
and popularly-traditional things in 
English history, how he thrust into 
the fire when he was being burnt the 
hand which had signed the recanta- 
tions, saying, “This was the hand 
that did it!” 


The Unknown Cromwell 


Bz if you were to ask the same men 
what they knew of Cromwell, 
most of them would say that they 
had only heard of one Cromwell 
called Oliver, and those who had 
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heard of Thomas Cromwell might 
vaguely remember that he had some- 
thing to do with putting down the 
monasteries. 

In general, the one man has been 
neglected by legend and popular his- 
tory, the other greatly exaggerated. 
For the truth is that Cromwell was 
a very great figure in the history of 

the world and of his country, 

with a greatness which owes 
\ nothing to any especial strik- 
ing or theatrical circum- 
stances in his life; whereas 
Cranmer was a small man, 
spiritually and mentally as 
well as physically. 


A “Small” Man 


 Bagres o-aes by the scale of his 
intelligence, his under- 
standing of national and in- 
ternational affairs, his 
strength of will, tenacity ci 
purpose, grasp of detail—all 
that marks a great statesman 
—was almost on the level cf 
Bismarck or Richelieu. His 
extreme vileness and baseness, 
his brutality and gross cow- 
ardice at the end does not af- 
fect this judgment as to his 
capacity, which he put to such 
abominable uses. 

But Cranmer showed little 
intelligence or foresight, was 
devoid of initiative, accepted 
through fear the various. tasks 
thrust upon him, was always sub- 
servient, and by nature hypocritical 
and wavering. He did not want to 
be Chaplain to Anne Boleyn in par- 
ticular, though no doubt he was glad 
of the income: he did not want to 
plead for Henry VIII at Rome, he 
certainly did not want to be made 
Archbishop; he took but a petty part 
in the spoiling of the Church and 
allowed his own diocese to be spoiled 
unmercifully. 

After being the mere servant of 
Henry and ready to belie any con- 
viction of his own at Henry’s orders 
he became the servant of the tyrant 
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Somerset after Henry’s death, then 
the servant of the man who sup- 
planted that tyrant, then the man 
who pitifully attempted to save his 
life under Mary by the most abject 
denials and repudiation of all that 
he really had at heart. 


Artistic Greatness 

6 bree was one quality indeed about 

Cranmer which many have mis- 
taken for greatness; and it is the one 
which we must linger upon, because 
error in this matter is so common, not 
only in his case but in a hundred 
others. 

Cranmer had great artistic power. 
He could frame a sentence of rhyth- 
mical and exquisitely beautiful Eng- 
lish as no man has been able to do it 
before or since. It is to him that the 
Anglican Church owes those prayers, 
“The English Prayerbook” the dic- 
tion and language of which have 
given it its strong hold upon the na- 
tional mind. The Litany of the En- 
glish Church is his—a wonderful doc- 
ument as far as artistry is concerned; 
presumably most of the Collects, the 
translation of the Prefaces of the 
Mass incorporated into the English 
service, and many other Catholic 
prayers similarly incorporated. 

His unique talent was not recog- 
nized in his lifetime; its effect upon 
men’s minds came much later; the 
strong affection which the average 
Englishman feels for the Book of 
Common Prayer and its fine phrases 
dates, not from Cranmer’s century, 
but from the next. It is often the 
case with great artists in prose and 
verse, they need time to manifest 
their gifts and these are not apparent 
until long after they are dead. 

Cranmer having such supreme 
talent, in this one line of writing 
exquisite prose, a modern habit of 
mind would make us confuse such 
talent with real greatness. And it is 
at this point that I beg the reader 
to pause and consider how false such 
an attitude is. 

Great artistic talent in any direc- 
tion, as a poet or a prose writer or 
a painter or a sculptor or anything 
else, is hardly inherent to the man; 
it comes and goes; it is often pos- 
sessed only for a short phase in his 
life; it hardly ever colors his charac- 


ter as a whole and has nothing to. 


do with the moral and intellectual 
stuff of the mind and soul—by which 
alone men’s intrinsic greatness can 
be measured. Many great artists, 
perhaps most great artists, have been 
poor fellows indeed, whom to know 
was to despise. 

So it was with Cranmer, and it is 
further to be remarked that he was 
one of those artists who can only 
work in a very limited frame. He 
wrote great masses of stuff both in 
Latin and English, plenty of letters, 
disputations, reports and the rest, 
most of them turgid and none of 


them remarkable. He only pro- 
duced this astonishing prose when 
he sat down to do it with great care, 
thinking about every word and con- 
centrating upon the narrow task be- 
fore him. And, as is always the case 
with this kind of talent, he only ex- 
celled in short passages. With all 
this it must be remembered that 
Cranmer stands at the origin of 
great English prose. He was not 
only the highest master of it but he 
was also the first originator of it. By 
that alone has he any claims to fame. 

What the man was himself a brief 
recital of his life suffices to show. He 
was the younger son of a small gen- 
tleman, that is a small squire of land, 
in the English Midlands; he was 
brought up therefore to country 
sports, was always a very good rider 
and a good shot with the bow, which 
was odd because he had bad sight 
and in reading or writing he had to 
keep his face close to the paper and 
peer at his work. 

He was destined for the Church 
simply by way of providing an in- 
come for him, as was the custom with 
the younger sons of his class. He 
was made a member of a very small 
insignificant foundation, Jesus Col- 
lege, in what was then the very small 
university of Cambridge. He lived 
there for years, until he was nearly 
forty (he was about two years older 
than Henry VIII but somewhat 
younger than Cromwell) leading the 
obscure life of a scholar with a cer- 
tain amount of local reputation as 
an examiner in theology. 

He had had, before taking Holy 
Orders, an adventure which seems 
not to have been very reputable but 
which ended in marriage, with a ser- 
vant at an inn in Cambridge, and 
after her early death was taken back 
— into the fellowship of his Col- 
ege. 


Gardiner and Fox 


fbn violent movement, which had 
begun as criticism partly scholarly 
and partly theological of clerical 
corruption and which soon turned 
into revolt against the Church laid 
hold of a small but very active mi- 
nority in Cambridge while he was 
passing there through early man- 
hood to middle age. But though he 
certainly sympathized with all at- 
tacks upon Catholicism—for he had 
begun to hate the religion of his up- 
bringing—yet he was too timid to 
give any active expression to his feel- 
ings, for all the official world of Eng- 
land was strongly orthodox and even 
after the break with Rome, Henry, 
as we know, insisted upon the teach- 
ing of full Catholic doctrine in every- 
thing but the Papacy, and on the 
Mass, and the Sacraments, and ev- 
erything else in the general life of a 
Catholic people. 

Cranmer was at Cambridge when 


Erasmus was beginning his work 
there; but he seems not even to have 
met Erasmus; he was there when 
Barnes preached his famous revolu- 
tionary sermon, he was there when 
all the small group of enthusiastic 
religious revolutionaries were run- 
ning their risks—but he himself ran 
no risk at all. 

What brought him into promi- 
nence was the fact that two men in 
whom Henry placed great reliance, 
Gardiner—a-man of great capacity 
whom Wolsey had made important 
and who was Secretary of State to 
Henry—and Fox, Gardiner’s right- 
hand man, recommended him to the 
King. They were both Cambridge 
men and thus knew of Cranmer; 
they were certainly acquainted with 
the fact that he could write and with 
his local reputation for reading in 
theology and power to argue theolog- 
ical points. 


Anne Boleyn’s Candidate 


Ww: therefore, Cranmer, in a pri- 
vate conversation, supported the 
idea of appealing to the universities 
of Europe against the Pope (an idea 
which he did not originate—it had 
already been discussed for two years) 
Henry sent for him and bade him 
draw up a brief or argument in fa- 
vor of his divorce. At the same time 
Cranmer was put to live in the Bo- 
leyn’s household, but it seems prob- 
able, from a phrase of Cardinal 
Pole’s, that he already had some con- 
nection with the Boleyns before then. 

At any rate he becomes Anne Bo- 
leyn’s Chaplain and is sent to Rome 
to plead the cause of the divorce be- 
fore the Holy See; and then, when it 
became clear that Anne would never 
get rid of-her legitimate rival Queen 
Catherine, by Papal decision, and 
that she must rely upon an English 
Prelate of Henry’s to pronounce 
the divorce, Cranmer—insignificant 
though he was—became her obvious 
candidate for the Primacy of Eng- 
land, that is the Archiepiscopal See 
of Canterbury. 

The aged and saintly Archbishop, 
Wareham, conveniently died in the 
year 1532, and Cranmer, having been 
hurriedly sent for from Italy, was 
made Archbishop. He was made 
Archbishop as a Catholic, in full com- 
munion with Rome and by leave of 
Rome, and took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Pope; but he was put up 
to make a private declaration that 
he would perjure himself if necessity 
arose, since he did not regard his 
oath to the Pope as binding against 
the interests of the King. This of 
course was kept secret. 

Cranmer then proceeded, at the 
orders of the King, to pronounce 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
null; he was further ordered to crown 
Anne Boleyn as Queen; when her 
child Elizabeth was born he baptized 
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her and stood godfather to her. Later, 
when Henry got tired of Anne Bo- 
leyn, Cranmer speedily turned 
against this woman to whom he owed 
all his promotion and position and in 
whose household he had been nour- 
ished; wormed out of her by feigned 
friendship some sort of admission of 
guilt, and betrayed her to Henry. His 
miserable weakness and subservience 
was thus guilty of her blood. 


Always With the Winner 


Artz that he did his best to help 
Cromwell secretly in the under- 
mining of Catholicism in the country. 
He was particularly instrumental in 
deceiving the King over the new En- 
glish translation of the Bible, which 
the King was assured was orthodox 
though the most essential words had 
been mistranslated so as to give 
Scripture, and particularly the New 
Testament, a Protestant sense. But he 
abandoned Cromwell just as he had 
abandoned Anne Boleyn, cringing to 
Henry when Cromwell fell into dis- 
favor. 

With Henry’s later young wife, 
Catherine Howard, he played exactly 
the same trick he had played with 
Anne Boleyn. Catherine Howard 
represented the strongly Catholic 
faction, and it was Cranmer who 
gathered the denunciations against 
her, who wormed out a confession by 
feigned friendship and promises of 
forgiveness exactly as he had done 
in the case of Anne Boleyn; and he 
was guilty of Catherine Howard’s 
blood as he had been guilty of Anne’s. 

So long as Henry lived he dared 
not say anything openly against the 
Catholic Church. He continued to 
say Mass with all due pomp and cere- 
mony, much as he had come to loathe 
the Holy Sacrifice and the Blessed 
Sacrament. He sent away the Ger- 
man wife whom he had secretly mar- 
ried because Henry would not have a 
married clergy; up to the very day of 
the King’s death he played the part 
of orthodox Archbishop—Catholic in 
all save the schism with Rome. 

The moment Henry was dead the 
gang who began to loot the Church 
still further and to try and impose 
Protestantism upon England under 
Somerset, the Protector of the young 
child upon the throne, found in 
Cranmer a willing helper. As I have 
said, when, within that gang, one ty- 
rant proposed to oust another, he al- 
ways fo:lowed the winning side. 

During those six years which saw 
the first attempted extirpation of the 
Mass, and the rebellions of the people 
all over the place in defence of their 
religion, Cranmer was active in de- 
fending the tyranny and framing the 
new Protestant English service which 
was to replace the Immemorial Sac- 
rifice. His name comes first in the 
list of those who proposed to make 
Lady Jane Grey Queen in order to 


keep out the legitimate heiress Mary; 
then when Mary was triumphantly 
brought into power on a wave of pop- 
ular enthusiasm for her and for the 
Church he makes abject apology in 
order to save his life. 


But at that moment he was stung 
into the single action—the only one 
in his career—which shows but slight 
and hesitating courage. He strongly 
denied in private that he had ever 
said Mass at the Queen’s orders. 
Men, knowing his wretched charac- 
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HE next in Mr. Belloc’s character 
‘AL studies of the English Reformation 
will be Mary Tudor. She was the eldest 
child and only legitimate daughter of 
Henry VIII. Non-Catholic historians 
have drawn a ridiculous picture of her 
as a vindictive, fanatical woman, at- 
tempting to repress the universal dislike 
of Catholicism by a sort of reign of ter- 
ror. Her short reign is still called, in 
official English histories at Oxford and 
Cambridge, “the Marian reaction,” as 
though the English people were then 
progressing in a tide towards Prot- 
estantism and the short six years of 
Mary’s reign were a mere abortive and 
cruel effort to check a great national 
movement. 

All that, of course, is absurdly false; 
of all the falsehoods of official history 
it is perhaps the one falsehood most 
widely divorced from reality. There was 





no national movement towards Protes-. 


tantism; the Queen was popular; the 
prosecution and execution of the re- 
ligious revolutionaries excited no na- 
tional protest; and, as for Mary’s per- 
sonal character, it bears no resemblance 
to the character which the modern 
English Universities have put forward. 

But the curious thing is that those 
who should be the defenders of true, 
that is Catholic, history, have helped to 
perpetuate the legend by doing no more 
than answer individual points in it and 
not dealing with its falsity as a whole. 
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ter, had taken it for granted that he 
would veer round once again; the re- 
port annoyed him and he therefore 
wrote this private protest. But he 
had not the courage to publish it; it 
was published in spite of him. He 
was thrown into prison, tried for 
heresy, convicted and deposed. 


During his trial he shifted and 
wriggled perpetually, trying as best 
he could to get out of the position 
into which this flagrant recent acts 
rad led him—for he had not only 
worked with all his might to destroy 
the Mass in England but had actually 


drawn up a code of laws by which 
men should be punished with death 
for accepting the Sacrament of the 
Altar. 

Then, when he had been degraded 
from his episcopal office and function 
and condemned, he saw too late that 
they might really intend to put him 
to death, though hitherto to execute 
an Archbishop for heresy was a thing 
unheard of. He therefore made one 
recantation after another in the hope 
of saving his life. 

These recantations became strong- 
er and stronger as he went along, un- 
til at last he wrote out and published 
one of great length, in which he 
stretched to the utmost his profes- 
sions of remorse and penitence. He 
threw himself upon the Divine Mercy, 
declared he was not worthy to live, 
said he deserved his fate, especially 
as he had led so many into error; and 
compared himself to the penitent 
thief on the Cross, declaring that he 
could rely upon nothing but the in- 
finite charity of Christ for such a 
case as his. 


A Dramatic Gesture 


P TO THE last moment he did not 

know whether these protestations 
of his had been effectual or not in de- 
ceiving the authorities. On the day 
fixed for the execution he was taken 
to St. Mary’s Church in Oxford for 
his recantation to be made as public 
as possible and for a sermon to be 
preached upon it. The rule was, of 
course, that on such public recanta- 
tion the prisoner for heresy was par- 
doned, and Cranmer had his recanta- 
tion all ready to read. But while he 
sat there listening to the sermon 
préached about him, there came a 
phrase in that sermon which sud- 
denly destroyed his hopes. The 
preacher had been told by the Gov- 
ernment to announce their decision 
that they could not pardon Cranmer 
after all. 

He then did a dramatic thing. He 
went up to read his recantation, but 
at the most critical point in it sud- 
denly declared that all he had said 
in favor of the Church and against 
his former errors was insincere and 
had merely been said in order to save 
his life. Now that he had to die any- 
how he would confess that he was ut- 
terly opposed to the Catholic system 
and the Papacy and all the rest of it. 

There was a great hubbub in the 
church, in the midst of which the 
little old man, still very vigorous 
though grown bald and nearly blind 
(he was not far from seventy years 
of age) ran through the rain with the 
congregation and the street mob at 
his heels, came out by the North Gate 
of the city and was clasped to the 
stake, which stood in front of Bal- 
liol College. As the smoke rose about 
him he was seen to put out his right 
hand, as he had said he would, put- 
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ing it first into the fire as expiation 
for having signed his recantations.* 
There is an historical and moral 
point of some importance connected 
with Cranmer’s death. Had the au- 
thorities a right to act as they did? 
The answer would seem to be that 
technically they. had such a right but 
that by custom and equity they had 
not. A heretic having once been con- 
demned for obstinate heresy and 


*The story has been queried because it 
was supposed to repose upon nothing but 
the word Foxe, who is quite unreliable. 
But it is corroborated by contemporary 
testimony 


handed over to the secular arm was 
from that moment subject to execu- 
tion. But it had nearly always and 
everywhere been admitted in prac- 
tice that if, even after the sentence, 
he recanted, he was to be saved. 
There were even cases in which a 
man actually recanting after the fire 
had been lighted and obviously act- 
ing only under the influence of ex- 
treme suffering was released. 

An Insufficient Plea 
HEREFORE it may fairly be urged 
that Cranmer had by his abject 

and repeated recantations earned the 





right to live at least, and that in 
putting him to death the Government 
was breaking an implied contract. 
On the other hand they could plead 
that the man’s crimes had been so 
enormous and his position so especial 
that no reprieve for him could be 
possible. 

To me personally the plea has al- 
ways seemed insufficient. It seems 
to me unjust to have accepted these 
numerous recantations and to have 
obviously favored their repetition and 
increasing emphasis, if they had not 
intended to spare him. 


The PENN Y 
CATECHISM DETECTIVES 


Dax WALLINGFORD 
could quit his desk in the newspaper 
office every Thursday afternoon and 
remain away until the following Mon- 
day morning. It took years of 
strenuous work to achieve that en- 
viable position—years of crowded 
nights and days when he was a mere 
“cub” reporter, then an “interview” 
man, and then a “rewrite” official 
near the city desk. In time a profes- 
sional title was affixed to Walling- 
ford; he was Doctor Dan to intimates. 
And the managing editor had been 
heard to whisper to the telephone 
switchboard, “Give me Doctor Wal- 
lingford.” 

Dan Wallingford had passed his 
terms of exploration for journalistic 
features; he had graduated to the 
Sunday magazine section of his city 
newspaper; and his chief contribu- 
tion to the editorial potpourri of the 
Sunday edition was a column of 
humanistic paragraphs about men 
and manners, entitled: “All around 
the town.” 

During the fore-part of each week, 
he gathered suggestions enough 
from random items of the dailies to 
supply him with meditative themes 
for his Sunday column. Having 
been an admirer of the old Latin 
satirist, Juvenal, and of the not-so- 
old English Dryden, Doctor Dan 
often went into remote country- 
spaces to “meander about his 
themes.” A card above his desk ex- 
pressed a sentiment dear to his heart 
and mind: 

“And I long for the dear old river, 

Where I dreamed my youth away; 

For a dreamer lives forever, 

But a toiler dies in a day.” 


He bought about forty acres of an 


By 
Michael Earls, S. J. 


old deserted New England farm, 
which had been a familiar tramping 
place of his youth. It still carried 
its heavy crop of bulging rocks and 
wild juniper; and the rickety tim- 
bers could still be seen of the famous 
platform where national orators 


- convened for the Fourth of July in a 


former century. 

Established here for his holidays, 
Dan could romp and roam with 
thoughtful leisure through the rock- 
humped pastures and look for the 
blueberry bushes where he and his 
playmates gathered the wild fruit- 
age every summer. He still cherished 
a portion of a stonewall under a 
ragged-looking apple tree where his 
young comrades used to consider 
topics, ranging in scope from pages 
in the Deadwood Dick stories to 
chapters in the penny catechism that 
was verbatim knowledge of the boys 
of St. Malachi’s parish. Wallingford 
was the only member of the group 
who did not belong to St. Malachi’s 
church: but he used to listen to the 
broken and limited remarks of the 
other boys “about their lessons in 
next Sunday’s catechism.” 


 ¥ THE fair seasons, Wallingford al- 
ways brought his family to the old 


acres. And in the winter Jim Cot- 
trell acted as warden of the place, 
and kept the fires ready for Wally’s 
visits. Jim had been one of the boy- 
hood group that rambled the hills 
and valleys; though he had lagged 
far behind Wallingford in the lands 
of literature, he was a scholar, far 


ahead of any city journalist, in the 
realms of certain realities—in a 
knowledge of the woodland libraries 
of varied forms of life; in the lowly 
mysteries of a living blade of grass, 
for instance, and in the exquisite 
artistry of a fern’s development, and 
the greater glories of a tree. Nature 
for Jim was a sort of Jacob’s Ladder, 
with white-winged and joyous 
thoughts traveling thereupon to re- 
gions beyond the gleams of journal- 
istic philosophy. Thirty years of 
reading in winter evenings made him 
responsive: Jim of St. Malachi’s could 
address to Dan Wallingford of No- 
Church-At-All an observation of re- 
ligious import without savor of cant 
or awkward pietism. 


IM AND Dan, however, were not 

prone to discuss religion. But now 
and then, a conversation needed the 
enlightenment of a truth from “the 
Church.” Wallingford was at his 
boundaries of interpretation when 
he reached the non-committal ad- 
ages out of “ethical culture.” Jim, 
with the thoughtful reticence of 
“his people,’—meaning the men and 
women of St. Malachi’s parish—was 
direct enough when occasion de- 
manded. 

Dan, in the newspaper column, 
could spread an occasional para- 
graph upon a religious observation, 
steering cleverly in channels of non- 
committal statements, and dipping 
into waters of comment about Budd- 
hism, and Evangelicanism, and, more 
rarely still, sprinkling a drop of 
Catholic water into the current of 
his pen. 

“You fellows,” he said one night to 
Jim, meaning the people of St. Mal- 
achi’s, “you fellows, even your chil- 
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dren, have more than a college edu- 
cation in the great questions, in the 
great problems that are back of 
men’s minds.” 

And in the following week, Wal- 
lingford’s column in the Sunday 
journal carried a paragraph which 
seemed reminiscent of “color’—the 
color of Jim Cottrell’s brief speeches. 
He described an old man who rode 
into the city from the countryside 
every Monday morning, and went 
directly to the window of a jeweller’s 
shop and regulated his large silver 
watch to the standard time from the 
clock in the wirtdow, and thereupon 
galloped up the country lanes to give 
the exact time to the seven-day 
clocks in nineteen households. 

Then followed the editorial reflec- 
tion: “And how exhilarating it 
would be if we all could have our 
thoughts and our longings regulated 
before some standard clock of the 
mind and heart: how solacing and 
encouraging would we feel if we 
could hear a note that would correct 
our petty views and solve our deeper 
problems,—in a word, if we humbly 
realized time’s meaning in time, and 
found time for eternity.” 


IM was amazed on one Thursday af- 

ternoon when he saw Wallingford 
push along through broken bits of 
pathway, and come eagerly towards 
the Cottrell cottage. Usually it was 
Jim’s custom to salute the Walling- 
fords first at their country house; 
but on this afternoon, Doctor Dan 
sped away to see his rural philoso- 
pher. 

“Looks fine,” he called out, making 
a sweeping gesture towards Jim’s 
garden. Wallingford, however, had 
not come to report upon the land- 
scape. With an eager look in his 
eyes, as he fumbled with some news- 
papers in his hands, he indicated 
that he wanted Jim for a partner in 
some consideration out of the or- 
dinary. 

“I notice that you have a new 
pastor at St. Malachi’s;” Dan had 
his finger on a paragraph of a 
journal. “Does he like the change of 
locality?” 

“When you call on him, Dan, he will 
probably tell you that he is delighted 
here, away from the smoke and dust 
and noise of cities. .. . You do not 
require a letter of introduction to 
visit a priest.” 

“Could we assemble the old gang 
at the stonewall some night and ini- 
tiate the Father!” 

“You want material for several 
paragraphs in your journal, Dan!” 
was Jim’s playful rejoinder. 

Dan paused, and then selected from 
his bundle of newspapers, a page 
which he folded and gave to Jim. 

“Seriously, Jim, this column here,” 
he pointed out the marked copy, “is 
something I want you to read, and let 
me know your observations. ... Read 


it carefully. . .. Don’t imagine that I 
am digging into it for a column of 
my own. ... Come down to my house 
this evening, will you, Jim?” 

Jim nodded assent: and he scruti- 
nized the marked sections of the 
newspaper, as soon as he was alone 
in his yard. 


C was the story of the death of a 
girl, Mary Blake, who, the story 
said, was probably affrighted late at 
night as she was walking past a 
building on a city street, ran into the 
hallway, pushed open a door, and fell 
down into the elevator shaft; and 
one Owen Reilly and his wife, Helene, 
living one flight up in the back 
rooms of the building, and a Dr. 
McClaflin visiting them at the time, 
reported that they heard the girl’s 
piercing shriek as she fell: they lo- 
cated the groaning in the dark well 
and managed to bring the girl up to 
the back rooms on the second flight; 
Dr. McClaflin gave medical service to 
the wounded girl, for two hours; then 
she became unconscious and was 
hurried away to the city hospital, 
dying as she was being borne into 
the ward. The coroner’s inquest ac- 
cepted and accredited this report. 
When Jim Cottrell returned the 
newspaper in the evening, Dan Wal- 
lingford did not immediately reveal 
the many accretions that he had 
made to the newspaper’s account. 
Later in the night, he confided to 
Jim that he had spent four days in 
detective work on the case, “not to 
smash the coroner’s glib verdict, but 
to satisfy something more than mere 
personal curiosity.” He showed a 
notebook of his “findings” to Jim: 


“In re Mark Blake 


“Mary Blake, aged 22; assistant 
waitress in railroad restaurant; sole 
support of old father and mother. 
Suspicion (so, Mrs. Kelly, head wait- 
ress in restaurant) hints that Mary 
Blake was allured by the Reilly es- 
tablishment, across the square from 
the railroad station, to assist their 
‘bootlegging’ traffic in whiskey. Was a 
quiet, respectable girl until the 
Reilly influence: (so Mrs. Kelly). 

“Owen Reilly, former saloon-keep- 
er: Helene, his second wife: rela- 
tions not thoroughly amicable: ru- 
mor of a threatened divorce on 
Helene’s part, (so Mrs. Kelly): after 
the coroner’s inquest, they left word 
that they had gone to Bermuda for 
a few weeks. They had given only 
a hundred dollars to the Blake par- 
ents; (so Mrs. Blake). 

“Dr. McClaflin, a fairly well-known 
doctor, with a rowdy-dowdy reputa- 
tion: frequent night-visitor at 
Reilly’s. 

“(It is a crying shame, it was a 
crime that they did not send for a 
priest for the dying girl, the poor 
thing. They are mighty queer peo- 


of 


ple, not to say bad Catholics: (Mrs. 
Kelly) .” 

Knowing that Jim would be reli- 
able, Wallingford told of his daily 
luncheon at the railroad restaurant 
during the days since the newspaper 
carried the story of Mary Blake’s 
death. Mrs. Kelly, the managing 
waitress, herself a native of Wood- 
stock, was acquainted with Danny 
Wallingford “back home,” and conse- 
quently it was easy for him to gather 
her surmises on circumstances sur- 
rounding the tragedy. He had been 
especially attentive to her indigna- 
tion over the neglect of the Reilly 
household to summon a priest for the 
dying Mary Blake. 

And that was the point which he 
directly took up with Jim Cottrell. 
For when Dan was a boy he had 
often heard his pals say that as soon 
as there was danger of death, a mes- 
sage should be sent to a priest, “the 
very first thing.” And Dan recalled 
the old Protestant doctor of the vil- 
lage, Dr. Wesley Clemence, deacon in 
the Brick Church, who always whis- 
pered to a Catholic household as 
soon as an illness was serious, “Send 
for your priest.” 

“In a word, then, Jim,” said Dan, 
“you admit that it looks bad, very 
bad—this neglect of those Reillys to 
call the priest for the dying girl.” 

Jim quietly replied, “Even if the 
priest had been summoned, he 
would keep secret whatever the girl 
told him in confession.” 

“But I maintain that the failure 
of the Reillys and McClaflin to send 
for the priest argues that they were 
afraid to have the real state of af- 
fairs revealed even before the girl 
could make any confession to the 
priest. That’s the key to my suspi- 
cions. I should like to find out if 
blood was washed away in the kitch- 
en or from some weapon, before other 
blood was dropped into the elevator 
well to give credence to the story of 
a fall. Fall! Bah! The girl must have 
known every turn in those corridors, 
even in the dark. If she fell into 
the elevator shaft, she was pushed 
in.” Dan was urging almost in a 
vehement manner, “Why did they 
keep her for two hours in that house 
until she was unconscious, before 
they took her to the hospital?” 


r was nearly midnight when Dan 
and Jim had outlined a plan to 
solve “the mystery.” Jim Cottrell, as 
one who would be least suspected, was 
to return to the city with Dan and 
endeavor to play the simple country- 
man in some visits to the bootlegging 


“parlors” of the Reillys. Countless 
tricks of detective technique were to 
guide his efforts. Was it some bit of 
jealousy on the part of Helene Reilly 
that fell with a club on the head of 
Mary Blake, or was it some half- 
drunken overture of Dr. McClaflin to 
the girl that made her try to find a 
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hiding place behind the elevator 
door; or was it the insistence of the 
girl for more money as her right in 
the hazardous traffic of liquor that 
began a rumpus which ended in her 
death! 

“You'll find that the Reillys have 
not gone to Bermuda,” Dan concluded 
with a smile. 

The two men studiously examined 
the legal aspects of their proposed 
plan! They would avoid any insinu- 
ations that would sound of black- 
mail. Higher and deeper than the 
letter of State laws were the injunc- 
tions upon thought and conduct 
which conscience guarded and 
which, for emphasis, Jim Cottrell re- 
peated for Dan Wallingford from the 
old penny catechism of St. Mal- 
achi’s. 

“It would be a great charity, if we 
could induce those wealthy Reillys 
to give the poor Blakes a decent sum 
of money,” said Dan. “Mary after all 
had been in their employ.” 

“Certainly,” answered Jim, “but the 
end docs not justify the means, you 
know ... we cannot have recourse to 
evil means to bring about a good 
and worthy end.” 

And when Dan seemed silenced, 
Jim went on. “We shall go on with 
our mere suggestions, our mere sus- 
picions ... no threats... no positive 
assertions ... and the Reillys, of their 
own volition may offer to do some- 
thing for Mary’s old mother and 
father.” 


Im played his part in the true man- 
J ner of rustic simplicity. He al- 
lowed himself over an hour each 
night at Reillys’ to consume the very 
diluted cocktail which he mixed for 
himself. 

“Listen to this,” he said, when 
other “guests” had shuffled out of 
the “parlors” and only Owen and 
Helene Reilly remained, both of them 
hoping that the “tight-wad country- 
man” would either get out or buy 
another pint. ‘“Here’s something in 
a Sunday column of your newspaper.” 

Jim drew near to the hosts, and 
exhibited the paragraph he was go- 
ing to read aloud,—one of several 
paragraphs composed by Walling- 
ford to serve as “leads” for conver- 
sation chez Reilly: 

“Several interesting and noble 
stories may be gathered from our 
Overseas boys in the late war about 
scenes of devotion in religious ad- 
ministration to the dying. One of our 
Marines, though both legs were 
broken at Belleau Wood, crawled a 
mile across the wracked and rackety 
fields to send a message for a priest 
to come to one of his Buddies. Akin 
to that, we have read a story of a 
trapper in the far north of Alaska 
who travelled two hundred miles over 
snow and ice to fetch the mission 
chaplain to an old Eskimo guide. 


And again, out of a New York jour- 
nal a few days ago, we read of a 
young elevator-boy whose leg had 
been caught between the door-top 
and the floor of the elevator: he was 
bound there, immovably: firemen 
were rushed to try to burn away a 
section of the floor with fire of blow- 
pipes. A fireman’s hand was crushed 
as a clamp on the elevator clicked 
and folded forward: yet, when the 
suffering boy calmly whispered to 
the fire-chief, ‘I’m all right; I went 
to Mass and Communion last Sun- 
day, but I’d like to see the priest 
again; the fireman, disregarding the 
torture of his own maimed hand, 
leaped to the elevator roof, climbed 
up the cable, and ran to the priest’s 
house five blocks away.” 


Im had read the Wallingford para- 

graph to the Reillys clearly and de- 
liberately: then, as if affected by the 
staunch generosity of the characters 
in the narrative, he stood up and 
faced the man and woman and al- 
most shouted at them, “What do you 
think of that eleyator story?” Then 
going nearer, he pointed his finger, 
and emphatically shot each word of 
his question at the amazed husband 
and wife, “Wouldn’t you run at once 
for the priest if anybody was dying 
in your house, even if the elevator 
had nothing to do with the accident?” 

“Ask Dr. McClaflin!” Helene shriek- 
ed in a sudden hysterical emotion 
that shook her. 

“Shut your mouth,” Owen said, 
braving a nonchalance. “And what 
are you driving at, you penny-wise 
hick from the woods?” He turned 
glaringly at Jim, and stepped to- 
wards a dresser. 

“Just a moment,” Jim _ replied 
coolly, feigning that he was half- 
drunk. “What’s the offense in my 
question? I ask you, Mr. Reilly, and 
you Mrs. Reilly, what’s the offense in 
my question, even if Dr. McClafiin 
did or didn’t want to send for the 
priest.” 

“Shut your mouth, you lout,” 
shouted Reilly, savagely. He had 
closed his hand on a shining black 
object from the dresser. “Sit down 
and have another drink to cool you 
off, and clear your brain. I feel like 
putting you to sleep for the night.” 

‘That wouldn’t do,” Jim answered, 
now with no semblance of drink or 
of make-believe: “Reilly and Mrs. 
Reilly that wouldn’t be wise. I have 
a friend outside, expecting me any 
minute now. He is over at the rail- 
road station, and he is trying to give 
a decent meal to the father and 
mother of Mary Blake. Surely your 
good hearts wish to help the Blakes.” 

Jim stooped a bit, and stared at a 
secret door of the room, as if he 
expected somebody to appear, and in 
something like a muffled chant, and 
stretching his hands towards the 


door, he pronounced the words, “Poor 
Mary Blake!” 

And with a wild shriek, Helene 
sank into a chair. “Put him out! 
Put that man out!” she cried, quiver- 
ingly, and wringing her hands. 

Keeping his eye on Reilly, Jim said 
in a cold, sharp tone, “I’ll go along 
now, but”——- and pointing towards 
the secret door, “not by that elevator 
hole.” 

Suddenly, Jim turned to face 
Reilly again: “Let’s end the night 
in a friendly manner, Mr. Reilly, and 
you, Mrs. Reilly,” he spoke with a 
provoking smile. “We ought to do 
something for the distressed condi- 
tion of Mary Blake’s parents. There’s 
nobody to earn for them now. If you 
are contemplating a trip to Ber- 
muda,” Jim went on in a placid man- 
ner, “awouldn’t it be a real charity, to 
donate more than your Bermuda ex- 
penses to the Blakes. For, look here,” 
he unfolded a pamphlet from an in- 
ner pocket, “here is the law of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Mary 
Blake was in your service, wasn’t she? 
And didn’t she meet death while en- 
gaged in your interests? And——” 

“Cut that chatter,” Reilly cried out. 
“What are you driving at?” 

“Simply this,” Jim suavely an- 
Swered, “I am going over to the 


‘railroad station to join my friend 


and the Blakes; and I should like to 
tell them that you are sending them 
a check, Mr. Reilly, a check for five 
thousand dollars. Surely you can 
easily afford that amount. It would 
help to support them, now that Mary 
is gone. The little hundred dollars 
you sent them barely paid her funer- 
al expenses.” 

“Owen!” Helene cried out hys- 
terically, “Telephone for Dr. McClaf- 
lin to deal with this drunken brute.” 


ya in a frenzy leaped forward, 
but Owen quickly clamped his 
hand over her mouth as she was on 
the point of hissing her defiance or 
her curses on the witless-looking Cot- 
trell. 

“We do not need Dr. McClaflin 
just now,” Jim said, in his continued 
simplicity of manner. “He thinks, 
I happen to know, that you are in 
Bermuda. He himself is planning to 
go next week.” 

Wild-eyed panic flashed in Helene’s 
eyes, while Owen stood cowed and 
motionless. 

Amazed that his daring innuendos 
had revealed so much and that the 
astounding implications remained 
unchallenged, Jim Cottrell, doffing all 
appearances of country gawkishness 
and of pretended drunkenness, said 
calmly, “Let’s get down to business,— 
or rather call it, interests of charity 
or of common decency. Surely you 
wish to do something. Make your 
five thousand dollars payable to 
James Blake, and you can tell Dr. 
McClaflin or not, just as you please. 
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Iam going to see him this very night. 
Despite his tricky bluffing and empty 
threats, he will also offer assistance 
to Mary Blake’s mother and father; 
perhaps he’ll wish to pay the mort- 
gages that are on their house.” 


Ts whispers, the nudges and nods 
that followed in a conference of 
the Reillys seemed like a confessing 
admission. 

“We'll give you the money in 
cash,” Helene chose to be the 
speaker. 

“Tt will look more honorable as a 
check,” Jim said smiling. 

“Tomorrow,” Owen pleaded, “and 
the money in cash.” 

“No! No! This very minute please, 
and a check!” was Jim’s suave reply. 

And when he received the check 
signed “Helene and Owen Reilly, Inc.” 
Jim said in a gentle tone, “You need 
not fear that the testimony of this 
check will serve the district attor- 
ney if he re-opens the case of Mary 
Blake.” 

“God Almighty!” shouted Owen 
Reilly, and he turned his back on 
Cottrell and remained silent. 

‘Speak!” Helene yelled, and she 
leaped forward and flashed her 
fingers like claws in Owen’s face, 
“Say something, you cowardly boob, 
to this devilish blackmailer.” 

“Not that, no, no, not a black- 
mailer,” Jim called out with dignity. 
“TI will not take this money unless 
you offer it to the Blakes in charity. 
The check will testify to a sense of 
charity on your part, whatever could 
have been the claims of justice. And 
now, as soon as I deposit this with 
my frienc who is caring for the 
Blakes tonight, Iam going to tell him 
of my long visit here.” Then with 
a profound bow Jim Cottrell said, “I 
bid you a quiet good-night, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reilly.” 


| ie seers bits of prose and verse 
about the pleasures of rustication 
stacked the subsequent columns of 
Doctor Dan’s department of the Sun- 
day paper. Commentaries upon re- 
ligious themes were not entirely 
lacking from the column. There was 
no banter about episodes in bootleg- 
ging, no mention of the ups and 
downs of elevator service in public or 
private buildings, “A dish for the 
gods,” as one paragraph was titled, 
had to do with a menu of “home- 
treatment from a little garden.” 

“You'll be praising the old stone- 
wall next,” said Jim Cottrell to Dan 
on an evening when they both met 
to review the little drama they had 
enacted around the Mary Blake case. 

“I saw the young St. Malachi boys 
there tonight, as I drove up the hill,” 
was Dan’s rejoinder. But he was 
anxious to draw to the theme that, 
during the past four weeks, both of 
them had left undiscussed. 

“You made quick work of the in- 


vestigation, Jim,” he began. 
tainly, certainly.” 

“Not certitudes, but probabilities 
were in our favor at the very start,” 
Jim replied with a pleasant smile. 
“Even now we have not certitude that 
Mary Blake’s death was caused by the 
Reillys and McClaflin.” 

“But the settlement they made in 
favor of the girl’s parents!” Dan 
stood up amazed. “The acquiescence 
. .. the readiness of their response 
to your suggestions about the finan- 
cial assistance to Mary’s parents .. 
especially McClaflin, who was 
prompter than the Reillys to write 
a check... Why, Jim, ... how do 
you account for their settlement, un- 
less they felt guilty.” 

“O, they felt guilty over something 
in the case,” Jim was certain. “My 
rustic manner in half-utterances, my 
pretense over the fumes of a waterish 
whiskey, and ...and your fine para- 
graph about the heroic efforts that 
decent people make to call a priest 
for a dying member of his flock... 
Well, only Dr. McClaflin and Owen 
and Mrs. Reilly are surely aware of 
the reason why they did not run 
around the block to call a priest.” 


“Cer- 


“But if they convene for strategy 
and go fifty-fifty with some criminal 
lawyer, and...” 

“But they will not!” Jim raised a 
protesting finger, “I did not use a 
coercive threat, but merely another 
suggestion of a simple rustic when I 
hinted to them that a district at- 
torney could re-open the case. More- 
over,” Jim selected a letter from his 
coat pocket, “here’s basis for more 
probability.” And he read a note 
from Mrs. Kelly of the railroad res- 
taurant: 

“And I have been wondering why 
you and Wall have not come this way 
during the past four weeks. Of 
course, I can see in a newspaper that 
the old hills and valleys back home 
still have fine berries and delicious 
cream. But I thought I should let 
you know that Mary Blake’s father 
and mother seem quite well, though 
they do not tell me what kindnesses 
you both have done for them. I 
just now heard that the Reillys and 
Dr. McClaflin went away, probably to 
Bermuda.” 

“Thus far, Mrs. Kelly,” said Jim, as 
he tore the letter and flung the frag- 
ments up towards the starlit sky. 








To Saul of Tarsus 


(There was given me a sting of my flesh—Il Cor., xii, 7.) 


By Clifford J. Laube 


NTIL that day when Mercy caught you riding 
With angry spur down the Damascus road, 
What foe had merited immortal chiding 
From Him Whose Heart with red redemption flowed? 


No clemency through Pilate’s dark proceeding 
Sought He Who silent faced the rabble’s wrath; 
Plaintive to you alone His voice came pleading 
That murmured never once on Calvary’s path 


For you those singular sad accents calling: 
“Saul, Saul, why hast thou persecuted’Me?” 

Were the last petals of His Passion falling, 
Late tokens of remembered Agony. 


But oh, the bittersweet in that complaining 
Was balm to you in afterdays forlorn, 

For then your heart, though barbed by secret paining, 
Once having breathed the Rose, could bear the Thorn. 











A KatTaL CHOICE 


Now of necessity he was to release 
unto them one upon the feast day. 
But the whole multitude together 
cried out, saying: Away with this 
man, and release unto us Barabbas. 
: And he released unto them 
him who for murder and sedition 
had been cast into prison, whom 
they had desired; but Jesus he de- 
livered up to their will. (St. Luke, 
23: 17-25.) 


| ren has been pic- 
tured as a common brigand or even 
as a petty thief, such a one as way- 
laid the traveler to Jericho whom the 
Good Samaritan of Our Lord’s para- 
ble succored. The very fact that Je- 
sus made use of such an incident 
shows that highway robberies with 
violence were common. As a matter 
of fact the roads were infested with 
them 
But Barabbas was not one of these. 
The charge against him was one of 
murder and sedition. He was a rebel 
against the authority of Rome, of 
which sort of desperate men there 
was a constant succession. Gather- 
ing a handful of followers as desper- 
ate as themselves, they would retire 
to some rocky solitude and issue from 
thence to make: unexpected raids, 
hoping that success would augment 
their ranks and thus make more 
ambitious enterprises possible. But 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


sedition for the Jew of that time was 
in the nature of a religious adven- 
ture. Impostors, no doubt, some of 
these adventurers were, but among 
them were genuine patriots rendered 
fanatical by oppression. 

Josephus tells us of one such who 
caused trouble under the procurator- 
ship of Coponius. “Under his admin- 
istration,” says the Jewish historian, 
“a certain Galilean prevailed with 
his countrymen to revolt; and said 
they were cowards if they would en- 
dure to pay a tax to the Romans, and 
would, after God, submit to mortal 
men as their lords. This man was a 
teacher of a peculiar sect of his own 
and was not at all like the rest of 
those their leaders.” 


ESPITE this last assertion, it is on 

record that many others raised 
the banner of revolt from religious 
motives. Josephus himself tells us of 
those who, at a later date than the 
leader just mentioned, deluded the 
people by a pretence to Divine inspi- 
ration. “These prevailed with the 
multitude to act like madmen,” he 
tells us, “and went before them into 
the wilderness, as pretending that 


God would show there the signal of 
liberty.” He also gives us details of 
“an Egyptian” who declared himself 
a prophet and who, with some few 
thousand deluded followers, took up 
a position on the Mount of Olives, 
threatening from thence to assault 
Jerusalem. 


le SHORT, the sedition with which 
Barabbas was charged was closely 
associated with the cause of Israel’s 
most sacred aspirations. It bore the 
character of a crusade. Patriotism 
was so closely connected with religion 
that he who assailed the Roman pow- 
er might always appeal to popular 
religious sentiment. The Zealots, as 
the extremists were called, were 
much less a political party than a 
sect. One of them, named Simon, it 
will be remembered, was numbered 
among Jesus’ disciples. 

Their hatred of the oppressor was 
not without cause. They had seen 
the tax-gatherer wring the last few 
coins from starving peasants. Tem- 
ples to heathen divinities were built 
on the sacred soil dedicated to Jeho- 
vah. Insults to the national faith 
were common. Along the highroads 
they traversed they saw the crosses 
on which, for some trivial crime, 
their countrymen had been crucified. 
Protest met only with the supercilious 
indifference of the Conqueror. 

These things went on year after 
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year till their sense of wrong in- 
flamed their blood. Sleek Sadducees 
might hob-nob with Roman officials 
and the multitude might allow itself 
to be cowed by the sight of marching 
legions and the flash of Roman 
spears, but these men were of a dif- 
ferent brand. Recalling the promises 
of their prophets and reminding 
themselves of the exploits of the 
Maccabees, they even hoped that 
their desperate venture might be re- 
warded with victory. 


A 1s always the case in such situa- 
tions, there existed a labyrinth of 
underground communication. Sedi- 
tion was whispered in secret con- 
claves, messengers went to and fro 
among the disaffected. The pros- 
pects of a national rising rose and 
fell. And every now and again there 
would be some local outburst, the 
capture of its leaders and—more cru- 
cifixions. 

In its heart of hearts the nation 
looked upon these revolutionists as 
heroes. Though afraid that they 
might bring down the vengeance of 
Caesar, the people on the whole 
wished them success. Their ideal- 
ism, their courage, their passionate 
championship of Jewish freedom 
provoked an enthusiasm which, 
though it might not show itself, was 
none the less real. 

Thus it was that, when the hopes 
roused by the Nazarene proved, as it 
seemed, delusive and He was sold into 
the hands of the Conquerors by one 
of his own disciples it was easy to 
divert nationalistic enthusiasm from 
Him to the imprisoned ring-leader of 
armed revolt. Jesus or Barabbas? 
That was the choice presented to the 
populace, and it did not hesitate to 
answer, “Barabbas!” 

After all, Barabbas was one whom 
the crowd could understand. His mo- 
tives were comprehensible, his meth- 
ods were such as appealed to the nat- 
ural man with his fighting instincts 
and his lust for “direct action.” But 
what had the Nazarene accomplished 
or what was He likely to accomplish? 
There was no sign that He proposed 
to set up the standard of revolt. 
“Love your enemies,” He had said. 
Fine counsel for people groaning un- 
der the conqueror’s heel! 

He had talked about a Kingdom, 
but there was no indication that it 
was the sort of kingdom they wanted. 
All sorts of people were to be admit- 
ted to it—Gentiles as well as Jews. It 
wasn’t really a kingdom of this world 
at all, but something insubstantial, 
away up fn the clouds. He had roused 
extravagant anticipations, but in the 
end He had been taken without a 
Struggle. What was to be expected of 
such a Leader? Jesus or Barabbas? 
The humble Teacher and mysterious 
Oracle or the fiery revolutionist? The 
choice was plain. “Release Barabbas! 






Crucify the Nazarene!” Fatal deci- 
sion! 


In a single generation the folly of 
that shout was to be advertised to all 
succeeding centuries. Adopting the 
methods of the “Red” revolutionist, 
the nation was to be massacred with 
unheard of cruelty and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. Its politi- 
cal integrity was rendered an impos- 
sibility. Its temple became a heap 
of stones on which the weeds grew. 
Henceforth the children of Israel 
were to be wanderers on the face of 
the earth, spurned from every door, 
hiding their rags in pestiferous ghet- 
toes, without the -onsolation of pro- 
phetic voices to cheer the gloom of 
their endless exile. 


A™ during the same time the fol- 
lowers of the Crucified would per- 
meate the Empire. Nothing would be 
able to stay their progress. Buried in 
the catacombs, they would, from that 
hiding place, undermine the throne 





































































































































































of Caesar itself. The time would 
come when the Eternal City would 
capitulate to the Fisherman. Carry- 
ing the sacramental presence of their 
Crucified Lord as Joshua had car- 
ried the ark, the Christian conquer- 
ors would subject the imperial power 
to themselves. 


N A FEw short centuries they would 
be the dominant authority 
throughout the whole world. Kings 
would bow to the successors of Him 
Whom Pilate crucified. . . . If ever 
history condemned any course of ac- 
tion it has condemned the choice 
made by the Jewish mob when, in re- 
ply to the Procurator’s question, it 
shouted “Barabbas!” Shall we re- 
peat their folly, their sin today? 


This same Jesus Whose followers 
thus miraculously conquered Rome 
declared those blessed who now hun- 
ger and promised they should be 
filled. “Blessed are ye poor,” He 
cried, “for yours is the Kingdom of 
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God.” Before His birth His mother 
had sung in similar words, “He hath 
scattered the proud in the conceit of 
their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seat and hath ex- 
alted the humble. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things; and the 
rich he hath sent empty away.” 


mone these bold assertions, the 
Church which triumphed so sig¢ 
nally over the greatest of empires de- 
clared in the words of its Sovereign 
Pontiff, Leo XIII, that the cause of 
the poor is the cause of the Catholic 
Church. “Neither must it be supposed 
that the solicitude of the Church,” he 
wrote in his great Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, “is so occupied with the 
spiritual concerns of its children as 
to neglect their interests temporal 
and earthly. Its desire is that the 
poor, for example, should rise above 
poverty and wretchedness and should 
better their condition in life; and for 
this it strives.” 

There are those who have no faith 
in these claims. In their eyes the 
power of Him Who brought Rome un- 
der the dominion of Jerusalem is no 
longer to be trusted; His methods, 
they say, promise no success, His 
Church is to be reckoned the supreme 
enemy of the proletariat and His re- 
ligion is to be regarded as “dope.” It 
is the Lenins and Stalins to whom, in 
the opinion of these social revolu- 
tionaries, the people must look for 
deliverance from what they call in- 
dustrial slavery. Reliance on super- 
natural aid they term superstition. 
Willingness to work out their eco- 
nomic salvation in accord with the 
law of charity they describe as evi- 
dence of a servile spirit. 

Violent revolution, it must be con- 
ceded, has an attractive appearance 
for those suffering from social wrong. 
It is dramatic and swift. It promises 
immediate victory. Moreover it flat- 
ters human vanity, for it assumes 
that we can win what we need and 
what is due to us by the strength of 
our own right arm, whereas the 
Christian Revolution implies depend- 
ence on God and obedience to the 
teaching of His Church; it can be 
effected only by men of faith and 
those who respect the rights of oth- 
ers aS well as their own. So much 
may be granted. 

We may accept, for the sake of ar- 
gument, the assertion that Anarchist 
and Communist leaders are often 
men of deep sincerity profoundly 
touched by the suffering of the poor, 
that they have lofty ideals and are 
willing to suffer for those ideals. But 
even if they were all tender-hearted 
heroes after the style depicted by 
Upton Sinclair in his Socialist nov- 
els, it would make no difference. 

Tender-heartedness and idealism 
do not guarantee far-sighted wisdom 
or the power that is able to triumph 
over ancient abuses. For all the 


qualities claimed for them, these 
leaders are but modern duplicates of 
Barabbas, and to choose them in 
preference to Jesus Christ is to make 
the same fatal mistake as was made 
two thousand years ago by the Jews 
and to invite the same result. 

The remedies they offer are super- 
ficial and do not go to the spiritual 
roots of the evils they would cure. 
Social and economic betterment, if it 
is to be permanent and of real value, 
must be based on something more 
than physical force and class passion. 

If the poor and oppressed are to be 
raised above their present condi- 
tions it is only as they and their mas- 
ters learn to realize the dignity of hu- 


man nature as that is taught by the . 


Christian Revelation. The real basis 
for “a living wage” and all that goes 
with it is to be found in the fact, 
guaranteed by this Revelation, that 
we are children of God, created in 
His image, temples of the Holy Spirit. 
It was that Faith which was re- 
sponsible for the emancipation of 
pagan slaves and of medieval serfs. 
The slave revolts organized in Sicily 
and elsewhere, the peasant risings 
we read of in European history had 
little or no result. Freedom of labor 
and the more humane conditions 
enjoyed by the laborer were the con- 
sequence of the gradual tutoring of 
the public conscience under the di- 
rection of the Catholic Church—that 
same Church which is the hope of 
industrial democracy today. 


W: HAVE argued this matter on the 
ground of expediency. We have 
shown that, judging by the actual re- 
sults, it would have been wiser had 
the Jewish nationalists cast their 
vote otherwise. But expediency is 
not the highest motive. Jesus ap- 
pealed to something higher. He 
could not demonstrate, as after- 
times were to demonstrate, His abil- 
ity to conquer the Conquerors. That 
could only be a matter of faith. 


Before their eyes this Jewish elec- 
torate had the Incarnation of Divine 
Holiness. True, He was a Prisoner 
bearing every token of having been 
humiliated by His and their ene- 
mies. His own followers had fled 
from Him. There was not much to 
recolnmend Him to those who judge 
by appearances. These things, how- 
ever, faith can discount. Once the 
presence of God has been made 
known to it outward circumstances 
count for little. In the nature of 
things it has ever been a persecuted 
Church for which the martyrs have 
suffered. 


HRIST as the Leader of the Social 

Democracy today asks for more 
than the verdict of calculated self- 
interest. His church is still despised 
by those who profess to be enlight- 
ened. The faithful are still regarded 
with contempt by a large section even 
of that which calls itself Christen- 
dom. Can it be that this ancient In- 
stitution, exhausted, one might think, 
by nineteen centuries of strife, this 
Church which “the wise and pru- 
dent” declare to be obsolete in its 
teaching and superstitious in its 
practices has in it the power to ful- 
fill the promises of the Magnificat? 
Frankly, there is a point of view from 
which appearances are against it. 
But what does faith, fixing its gaze 
upon that blood-stained Counte- 
nance, affirm? 

“There is no beauty in Him, nor 
comeliness, that we should be de- 
sirous of Him. Despised and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with infirmity ... Surely 
He hath borne our infirmities and 
carried our sorrows . . . Because His 
soul hath labored, He shall see and 
be filled: by His knowledge shall this 
My just Servant justify many, and 
He shall bear their iniquities. There- 
fore will I distribute to Him very 
many, and He shall divide the spoils 
of the strong.” 








There Is So Little 


By Millicent Claire McNicholl 


ERE is so little, Lord, You ask from me, 

Return for all Your gifts of love and grace, 
Return for life itself. Your gifts embrace 
The whole of joy or beauty that may be. 
The mountains, dancing stars, the mystery 
Of light, the peaceful valley, open space 
Of plains, the sky and sea reveal Your face, 
And You have asked but my poor love for fee. 
And | do love You, Lord, above all things, 
For You are love and faith and hope and joy. 
The love that lends its music to my days, 
The faith that sees in death its brilliant wings, 
The hope that bitter strife cannot destroy, 
The joy that drudgery and darkness slays. 
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Tur FORM of MARRIAGE 


By 
Adrian Lynch, C.P. 


What is meant by the form of mar- 
riage? 

By the form of marriage is meant 
the legal formalities which Canon 
Law requires Catholics to observe 
when they enter into the contract 
of marriage. 

What is the canonical form of mar- 
riage? 

The canonical form of marriage is 
laid down in Canon 1094: “Only those 
marriages are valid which are con- 
tracted before the pastor of the 
place, or the Ordinary of the diocese, 
or a priest delegated by either, and 
at least two witnesses, in accordance 
with the Canons which follow, and 
with the exceptions mentioned in 
Canons 1098 and 1099.” 


Who is the Ordinary? 

The Ordinary is the spiritual head 
of the diocese, or vicariate apostolic, 
or prefecture apostolic as the case 
may be. The two latter divisions are 
found in missionary countries. 


Must Catholics be married by their 
proper pastor; that is, the pastor of 
the parish to which they belong? 

For the validity of the marriage it 
is not required that Catholics be 
married by their parish priest, but 
by the pastor of the parish, or the 
Ordinary of the place, or the dele- 
gate of either, where the marriage 
takes place. But for the lawfulness 
of the marriage it is required that 
Catholics be married by their parish 
priest. 

What is the difference between 
validity and lawfulness? 

Validity signifies that a contract 
is really entered into, and in the case 
of marriage that the essential form 
is observed. Lawfulness means that, 
besides the essential form, all the 
other prescriptions and ceremonies 
laid down in the Canons are observed. 

Is it possible to enter a marriage 
which is valid, and yet unlawful? 

Yes. 

Please give an instance of a valid, 
but unlawful marriage. 

A marriage performed by a pastor 
within his territory is valid, but if 
the parties are not his proper sub- 
jects his action is unlawful. 

Has there been any change in the 
Canon Law with regard to the pres- 
ence of an authorized priest? 

Prior to May 19, 1908, the law con- 
cerning the form of marriage re- 
quired the presence of the parish 


priest of the parties for validity. 
Since that time the presence of the 
parish priest of the parties is not re- 
quired for validity, but only for law- 
fulness. 


Were marriages entered into be- 
tween persons, one of whom at least 
was a Catholic, prior to May 19, 1908, 
valid or invalid? 

It depends on whether the law of 
the Church, which prescribed that 
marriages of Catholics must be en- 
tered into before their proper parish 
priest (drawn up by the Council of 
Trent, and called the “Tametsi” De- 
cree) was in force in the place or not. 
In most dioceses in this country the 
Decree “Tametsi” was not in force; 
that is, it had not been promulgated. 
Hence, marriages contracted by 
Catholics, either between themselves, 
or with baptized non-Catholics, be- 
fore a minister or justice of the peace, 
were regarded as valid, provided they 
were contracted before May 19, 1908, 
and no nullifying impediment exist- 
ed between the parties at the mo- 
ment of marriage. 


Where was the Decree “Tametsi” 
considered promulgated? 

The Decree “Tametsi” was consid- 
ered promulgated and binding in the 
following places: the provinces of 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Sante Fe, the diocese of Vincennes, 
and the city of St. Louis; and certain 
parishes of the diocese of Belleville 
and St. Louis. In all other places in 
this country the Decree was not in 
force. 


Were marriages contracted by 
Catholics without the presence of the 
proper parish priest, where the De- 
cree was not in force, lawful, as well 
as valid? 

Such marriages were always grave- 
ly unlawful, though valid. The Cath- 
olic party, or parties, were guilty of 
grave sin, which was reserved to the 
bishop for absolution. 


Why was the change made with re- 
gard to the form of marriage? 

The change was made in order to 
prevent invalid marriages. Due to 
the circumstances of the times many 
persons contemplating marriage 
moved about frequently, and it was 
often difficult to determine who was 
their proper pastor. In order to fa- 
cilitate the celebration of valid mar- 
riages the Holy See in the Decree 
“Ne Temere,” effective May 19, 1908, 
determined that marriages contract- 
ed before the pastor of the parish 
where the marriage was entered into, 
and not the pastor of the parties, was 
necessary for validity. 


What is a marriage entered into 
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No. 7 in the Canon 
Law of Marriage 


without the presence of an author- 
ized priest called? 
It is called a clandestine marriage. 


Does clandestine mean secret and 
hidden? 

Not necessarily. A marriage at- 
tempted by a Catholic before a civil 
official or a minister and witnesses 
would be considered a clandestine 
marriage by the Church, and hence 
invalid. 


In what way does a person become 
subject to a particular pastor, or Or- 
dinary, in the matter of marriage? 

A person becomes subject to a par- 
ticular pastor, or Ordinary, in the 
matter of marriage by means of 
domicile, or quasi-domicile, or a resi- 
dence of one month. Canon 92. 


What is a domicile? 


In general, a domicile is the legal 
residence of a person. 


How is a domicile acquired? 

A domicile is acquired by living in 
a parish, or quasi-parish, or at least 
in a diocese, vicariate apostolic, or 
prefecture apostolic, with the inten- 
tion of living there perpetually, un- 
less something unforeseen takes him 
out of it; or a protracted residence 
of ten years. Canon 92. 


How many kinds of domicile are 
there? 

There are several kinds of domicile 
given in the Code of Canon Law. The 
most practical division is into real 
domicile, and quasi-domicile. 


What is the difference between a 
real domicile and a quasi-domicile? 

A real domicile, as said above, is 
acquired by living in a place with the 
intention of remaining there perpet- 
ually; whereas a quasi-domicile is 
acquired by living in a place with the 
intention of remaining there for the 
greater part of a year (more than six 
months) unless one is called away; 
or a residence protracted for the 
greater part of the year. Canon 92. 


Please give an example of domicile 
and quasi-domicile? 

A person whose residence is in St. 
Joseph’s parish in New York City 
spends the greater part of the year in 
St. John’s parish in Miami. His domi- 
cile is in the former parish, and his 
quasi-domicile in the latter parish, 
provided he intended to spend the 
greater part of the year in Miami, or 
actually spent the greater part of the 
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year there, even though he did not 
go there with that intention. 

How is a domicile or a quasi-domi- 
cile lost? 

A domicile or a quasi-domicile is 
lost by leaving a place with the in- 
tention of not returning. Canon 95. 

In witnessing a marriage which 
pastor is competent, according to 
Canon law? 

The pastor where the person has 
his domicile, as *well as the pastor 
where the person has his quasi-domi- 
cile, are both competent to witness 
the marriage. Canon 1097, 1,2. But 
the pastor of the bride, as said be- 
fore, is usually given the preference, 
unless a just cause excuses. Canon 
1097, 2. 

Why is the pastor of the bride given 
the preference? 

The pastor of the bride is given the 
preference in order to facilitate the 
investigations which are necessary 
before marriage, and also to mini- 
mize contention between pastors. 

When may the pastor of the groom 
assist at the marriage instead of the 
pastor of the bride? 

The pastor of the groom may as- 
sist at the marriage when there is a 
just reason which would meet with 
the approval of the Ordinary of the 
diocese. 

May a pastor who is neither the 
pastor of the bride nor of the groom 
assist at the marriage? 

Outside a case of necessity he may 
not assist lawfully unless he has ob- 
tained license to do so. Canon 1097, 
1, 3. 

Is it always necessary to have a 
domicile or quasi-domicile before one 
can be lawfully married? 

By a special provision of Canon 
1097, 1, 2, a marriage can be per- 
formed by the pastor, or his delegate, 
where one has lived for one month. 
Those who have no legal residence 
anywhere, called vagi, can be mar- 
ried lawfully wherever they are. 

What is necessary for the valid 
assistance of the priest at a marriage? 

He can assist validly only within 
the limits of his own territory. Thus, 
a pastor can assist validly at mar- 
riages only within his parish and a 
bishop only within the limits of his 
diocese. Canon 1095, 1, 2°. 

Suppose that a pastor were to per- 
form a marriage, even of his own 
subject, outside his parish? 

He would need express delegation 
for a particular marriage from the 
pastor of the place where the mar- 
riage is to be performed. Canon 
1095, 1, 2. 


Can priests who are not pastors 
validly assist at marriages? 

They cannot validly assist at a 
marriage unless they obtain an ex- 
press license to assist at a specified 
marriage from the pastor or Ordi- 
nary of the place where the marriage 


is to take place. assistant priests 
attached to a parish may be given a 
general delegation to witness mar- 
riages in the parish. Canon 1096, 1. 


Must marriages to which one party 
at least is a Catholic always be con- 
tracted before a pastor or his dele- 
gate, and two witnesses? 

This is the ordinary rule whenever 
one of the parties is a Catholic. 
There are two exceptions to this rule. 
If a pastor or Ordinary, or a priest 
delegated by either, who should as- 
sist at the marriage, as prescribed by 
Canon 1094, can not be had or ap- 
proached without grave inconven- 
ience, it will be valid and lawful to 
contract marriage before witnesses 
only in two instances, viz., in danger 
of death, or when it is prudently fore- 
seen that this state of affairs will en- 
dure for a month. Canon 1098. 


Why would anyone desire to con- 
tract marriage when he was in dan- 
ger of death? 

It might happen that two persons, 
invalidly married for years and de- 
siring to make amends for their sin, 
wished to rectify their marriage be- 
fore death in order that it might en- 
joy civil and canonical effects. 


Please explain the second condi- 
tion, viz., when it is prudently fore- 
seen that an authorized priest can- 
not be had for a month. 

In missionary countries, or dis- 
tricts, where an authorized priest 
visits seldom, it might happen that 
there is an urgent reason for mar- 
riage, and the parties would be 
obliged to wait for a month before 
he could be present, to their serious 
inconvenience. 


In these two exceptions to the gen- 
eral law is the presence of two wit- 
nesses necessary for validity? 

Yes. 


Is there any other condition be- 
sides the presence of two witnesses 
when an authorized priest cannot be 
had? 

In each of the two exceptions men- 
tioned in Canon 1098, if there is a 
priest who can assist at the mar- 
riage, he should be called, even 
though without authorization to as- 
sist at the celebration of marriage, 
but the marriage celebrated before 
witnesses only is valid in these two 
exceptions. The law advises that a 
priest be called, even though with- 
out authorization, in order to see 
that all things are done in a proper 
manner and that the marriage is 
duly recorded. Canon 1103, 3, 


Should persons who contract mar- 
riage without the presence of an au- 
thorized priest, as in the instances 
given above, ask for the nuptial 
blessing later on? 

Certainly. This is the will of the 
Church. Canon 1101. 

What is meant by authorization to 
assist at marriage? 


The Canon Law restricts the facul- 
ties to assist validly at marriage to 
certain persons, such as pastors and 
bishops and priests who have re- 
ceived delegated faculties from either 
pastor or bishop. Those with proper 
license are said to be authorized. 


Is authorization essential for the 
validity of marriage? 

Yes, with the exceptions mentioned 
under Canon 1098. 


Is an authorized priest the minis- 
ter of the Sacrament of Matrimony? 
If so, how can persons marry without 
his presence? 

The priest authorized to assist at 
the marriages of Catholics is not the 
minister of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. He is merely the authorized 
witness who acts as the representa- 
tive of the Church at the solemniza- 
tion of marriage. The parties to the 
marriage are the ministers of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. They mu- 
tually administer and receive the 
Sacrament when they express their 
matrimonial consent. That is why 
Catholics may be married lawfully 
and validly without the presence of 
an authorized priest, in the two ex- 
ceptions cited above. 


What qualifications are required in 
the two witnesses of the marriage? 

Canon 1094 does not mention any 
special qualifications. It would seem 
that any two who are present and 
able to testify to the matrimonial 
consent given by both parties to the 
marriage would suffice. Neverthéless 
only Catholics in good standing 
should act as witnesses; in this coun- 
try popularly known as bridesmaid 
and best man. 


May non-Catholics act as brides- 
maid and best man at a Catholic 
marriage? 

Non-Catholics are not allowed to 
act in this capacity. Yet if there be 
a serious reason which would meet 
with the approval of the Ordinary to 
whom the matter should be brought 
they may be tolerated. (Sacred 
Congr. of Holy Office, August 19, 
1891). 

Why does the Church legislate so 
minutely with reference to the cele- 
bration of marriage? 

Marriage is a contract of supreme 
importance, not only to individuals, 
but also to society at large. It is for 
this reason that both Church and 
State have made laws beyond what 
the law of Nature requires. Experi- 
ence with human nature has demon- 
strated that unless there are formal- 
ities attached to contracts in gen- 
eral, and especially in vitally impor- 
tant contracts, such as marriage, 
there is a great occasion of serious 
disorders. The Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, and with 
the wisdom obtained from nineteen 
centuries of experience, has formu- 
lated wise laws to safeguard the wel- 
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fare of her subjects in this matter. 
Moreover, the administration of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony should be 
regulated by the Church, to whose 
care Christ committed the regulation 
of the Sacraments. As the State de- 
mands certain formalities for the 
valid transfer of material property 
and the execution of civil contracts, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Church should demand the observ- 
ance of certain formalities in the 
transfer of matrimonial rights and 
the execution of a religious contract 
and Sacrament. 

Who are obliged to observe the 
Catholic form of marriage? 


The following are obliged to ob- 
serve the Catholic form of marriage, 
as given above in Canon 1094, and 
Canon 1098: “All those baptized in 
the Catholic Church, or converted to 
it from heresy or schism, even though 
the former and the latter afterward 
fall away from the Church, when- 
ever they contract marriage between 
themselves. 


“Likewise all those mentioned 
above, when they contract marriage 
with non-Catholics, whether bap- 
tized or unbaptized, after having ob- 
tained a dispensation from the im- 
pediment of mixed religion, or dis- 
parity of worship. 





“Catholics of Oriental Rites if they 
contract marriage with Catholics of 
Latin Rite.” Canon 1099. 

Are non-Catholics held to observe 
the Catholic form of marriage? 

Non-Catholics, whether baptized 
or unbaptized, are nowhere held to 
observe the Catholic form of mar- 
riage, as often as they contract mar- 
riage between themselves. Likewise, 
those born of non-Catholics, even 
though baptized in the Catholic 
Church, who have been brought up 
from infancy in heresy, or schism, or 
infidelity, or without any religion, as 
often as they contract with non- 
Catholics. Canon 1099, 2. 


THREE LOST ARTS 


SE fa- 
mous orator, Wendell Phillips, once 
had a popular lecture entitled, “Lost 
Arts,” in which he went on a still 
hunt through the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Babylonia to dig 
up certain “arts” that long had been 
lost, such as the mummefying of the 
Ptolemies. 

I do not pretend to be an Egyptolo- 
gist or archaeologist, much less a 
scientist, but the fact is nevertheless 
that I believe I can place my mental 
finger upon certain “arts” of our 
fathers which, in their day, were very 
well learned and observed, but now 
are virtually relegated to the limbo 
of “outgrown” customs and princi- 
ples. 

It doesn’t take a profound knowl- 
edge of modern beliefs or-a wide fa- 
miliarity with modern ‘habits to see 
that Grover Cleveland’s old phrase, 
“innocuous desuetude,” applies aptly 
to several of those cherished ideals, 
norms of conduct and convictions 
which once moved the hearts and 
gripped the minds of men. Old-time 
principles are becoming obsolete and 
ideals of a former day repudiated 
with a vast multitude of the sophis- 
ticated and “smart.” And even Prot- 
estant Christians are sharing the 
same opinions, and we see many of 
the noblest moral and _ spiritual 
“arts” of our fathers eschewed and 
lost, at least in practice. 


1. The Lost Art of Living. 
M°? people today would probably 
say that the art of living was 
never so well mastered as in these 
modern times. Science, invention, 
widely distributed wealth, have 
made life worth living as never be- 
fore, they would declare. 
But there is the danger—indeed, 
the probability—that they have 
mistaken enervating luxury and 
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mere speed for rich, abundant liv- 
ing. Luxury, most certainly, is not 
necessarily a synonym for life—in 
fact, luxuries frequently prove weak- 
ening and destructive of both the 
moral and spiritual as well as phys- 
ical fibre of the individual. 


yond is often times made a syno- 
nym for progress. The fact that we 
can burn up the turf in our auto 
races at over-a-hundred-miles an 
hour; the fact that we have ma- 
chinery which makes mass produc- 
tion an outstanding phenomenon of 
the age—this does not demonstrate 
that mankind is happier or enjoys 
a richer, fuller life. After all, if you 
are going anywhere and you are a 
fool when you start, you will still be 
a fool when you arrive, even though 
you travel on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited! 

We have speed in America, ter- 
rific speed; we are geared up to a 
pace that is incredible and nerve- 
racking; but this only tends to 
make men and women servile slaves 
and recruits our insane asylums. It 
doesn’t predicate either happiness 
or progress. 

The great scientist, Huxley, was 
once in a hurry to meet a lecture 
engagement. He jumped into a cab 
and, slamming the door, instructed 
the cabbie to “Drive fast!” After 
having driven aimlessly for half an 
hour the cabbie stopped his horse 
and shouted to his fare, “Where are 
you going?” “Why, didn’t I tell 
you?” Huxley asked. “No,” replied 
the driver, “you merely said to drive 
fast, and that was what I was do- 
ing!” 


That is precisely what thousands 
are doing today—they are just 
“driving fast” and have no goal or 
objective, unless it is to make mon- 
ey and get rich. This “modern” life 
is far different from that of former 
days, when living was more simple 
and the feverish pace was unknown. 
Then, home and family life were of 
primary importance. Today, home 
with uncounted thousands is merely 
a bedroom and a place where one 
gets a hurried breakfast in the 
morning! 

Geared up as we are these days, 
we go fast, we see a great deal, but 
we really merely skim the surface 
of things. We take big gulps of 
experience and suffer from mental 
and spiritual indigestion! In the 
summer, instead of renting a cot- 
tage on a mountain or by the side 
of a quiet lake where we “stay put” 
at least for a couple of weeks, we 
pile the family into a car and galli- 
vant all over the United States in a 
month, staying at a different hotel 
or tourist camp each night! We 
see a lot, it is true, but it is alla 
blurred picture without outline or 
contrasts. 


(nae the many advantages of 
our modern machine age and the 
opportunities offered for education 
and self-cultivation, the fact still 
remains that it is a question wheth- 
er we have not lost the art of real, 
true, satisfying living. Goaded by 
ambition and by the necessity of 
making dollars to buy the luxuries 
which have become necessities, we 
have become, to use Emerson’s 
phrase, “slaves of things.” We do 
not have time to stop and think— 
we do not want to think—we do not 
dare to think! Deluding ourselves, 
many a person is like the character 
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described by Dante who was “happy 
in hell thinking he was in Heaven!” 

It may be very old-fashioned 
even to think it, but I cannot but be 
convinced as I observe the tired, 
bored, worried faces in New York 
subway, that many people have lost 
the art of living. Caught in the fly- 
wheel of our modern industrial and 
commercial systems and lured by the 
bright lights in the halls of pleasure, 
they have become mere physical and 
emotional creatures, slaves of ambi- 
tion and false gods! 


ll. The Lost Art of Loving. 


) gwee generations than ours ac- 
tually believed that there was 
such a thing as love! That was be- 
fore the day of the movies, Freudian 
psychology and the neurotic novel. 
That was when our fathers believed 
that love was more than passion, a 
thing Divine, and marriage a Sacra- 
ment. 

Nowadays our sophisticated youth 
is convinced that love as conceived 
by former generations was a delusion 
and still is. They declare that at 
best itis but a temporary heart-flurry 
which cannot possibly last! Marriage 
is just an experience, another thrill 
or a convenience, to be terminated 
when it ceases to be companionable 
as well as “companionate.” 

A physician has recently advanced 
the theory that love is a disease, like 
mumps and the chicken-pox, and 
that it runs its course and the pa- 
tient recovers. It is very seldom, the 
erudite doctor declares, that the dis- 
ease proves either chronic or fatal! 
It is just another contagious disease 
and mostly confined to the young! 
This theory is most popular today. 
It is being espoused by our young peo- 
ple with great avidity, and it is wel- 
comed because it gives justification 
for license and unrestrained self-in- 
dulgence. 

Some of us are still so antiquated 
in our ideas that we believe in love 
as a real thing and that a man and 
woman may love and live together in 
wedlock, finding in one another’s 
companionship an ever increasing joy 
and happiness. We believe in marital 
fidelity and that marriage is a Divine 
Sacrament. We believe also, with the 
sociologists of an earlier day, that 
the family is the “social unit” and 
the very bulwark of civilization. 

When we become sophisticated 
libertines, accepting the Communist’s 
theory of society and Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s philosophy of love, then it must 
be admitted that we have substituted 
cold, sordid utilitarianism, without 
ideals or religion, for romance. 


Ill. The Lost Art of Believing. 


O= contemporaneous “smart” age 
is characterized by unbelief. 

The dictum of Tennyson’s that 
“there is more virtue in honest doubt 
than in half the creeds” is being 


taken more seriously than the poet 
himself meant it, for the author of 
In Memoriam did have glimmerings 
of faith—he at least wanted to be- 
lieve and passed through a soul 
struggle which gives a spiritual color- 
ing and beauty to much of his poetry. 
But Tennyson is out of date, as is 
also Browning, whose religious opti- 
mism is supplanted by a mechanistic 
philosophy and ironic cynicism which 
makes the modern mind empty of 
faith and hope. Having outgrown 
the predestination of Calvin, the 
“wise” of this day accept a mate- 
rialistic fatalism of pseudo-science 
which is far more hopeless and ter- 
rifying. It is like a chilling, killing 
fog. God is eliminated from His 
universe; Supernaturalism is child- 
ishness and superstition, and Christ, 
“Strong Son of ‘God, immortal love,” 
becomes but a myth of antiquated 
theologians. Materialism falls upon 
the world as a heavy blanket of 
darkness and night. 

We do not like to admit it, but we 
must, that Protestantism has un- 
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questionably had much to do with 
bringing this about. When Martin 
Luther severed himself from the 
Church, he lifted individual judg- 
ment and the right to think for one- 
self above Revelation and the spirit- 
ual authority of Rome. He justified 
an anarchy and kindled a conflagra- 
tion which could not fail to bring 
about the condition which exists to- 
day. The Church was no longer the 
Voice of God in the world, and every 
individual, regardless of his intellec- 
tual equipment, had just as much 
right to interpret the Scriptures as 
the priest had or even the Pope and 
his Cardinals. Dogma was supplanted 
by doctrines, and there were just as 
many of these as there were be- 
lievers. The creeds of Protestantism 
have ever been but flimpsy “scraps of 
paper,” for they lacked Authority. 

It is true that early Protestantism 
accepted the Bible as its authority, 
but in late years Higher Criticism, 
so-called, and materialistic and athe- 
istic science have completely under- 
mined this authority. To put it dif- 
ferently, freedom of thought and in- 
dividual judgment have stood out as 
the “genius” of Protestantism, and 
these, finally, have even destroyed 


the authority of the Book, bringing 
about an utter confusion of thought 
which is compelling a complete de- 
bacle, or retreat, from the higher 
plains of faith to the miasmas of 
doubt, rationalism and despair. 

Spiritual confusion prevails today 
in the minds of uncounted thousands 
who call themselves Christians and 
really want to follow Christ, but who 
have no clear convictions whatso- 
ever regarding His Person and Pur- 
pose in the world. Both the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement are lost. The 
Church is but a loosely formed “body 
of believers,” who have already dis- 
carded their creeds and believe little 
else than philosophical abstractions 
and a tentative ethic. 

Secular education has had much to 
do with bringing about this lamenta- 
ble condition. The wisdom of the 
Catholic principles of education was 
never so clearly demonstrated as to- 
day, when school and college are 
graduating atheists and materialists 
who are even more inimical to soci- 
ety because they have added to 
knowledge and training a cleverness 
which may be turned to diabolical 
uses. Education without God and 
Faith is as dangerous as a loaded 
gun in the hands of a child. 

If civilization fails again and we 
go the way of Nineveh and Tyre, it 
will be because men and women had 
lost the “art of believing’”—the art of 
Faith. 

We will not go into the psycholog- 
ical phases of our subject or the phil- 
osophical, showing how rationally we 
can justify the believing of the 
Christian tenets or the reasonable- 
ness of a belief in man as a Soul as 
well as a body; but we will insist that 
the “art of believing” is unquestion- 
ably the most essential of all arts. 
Upon it is predicated human happi- 
ness and even eternal salvation. 
“God has made man for Himself, and 
the soul of man is restless until it 
finds rest in Him.” 


6 beers then, are the “arts” of our 


fathers, of earlier generations, 
which we are in danger of losing 
today—in fact, many are losing. 

As I look over the spiritual battle- 
field and watch the conflict I am 
convinced that there is but one hope 
for the ‘preservation and revival of 
these arts, and that is the Church, 
which stands adamant today, un-. 
compromising, for the Divine Revel- 
ation of God in Jesus Christ and the 
Saints. Only the Church is left to 
meet the onrushing tides of mate- 
rialism and infidelity. That she 
shall prove equal to her task is dem- 
onstrated by the history of earlier 
ages. Holy Church still remains the 
“Rock.” 

Then, let us revive the “lost arts” 
of our fathers. The Church pre- 
serves them and teaches us how to 
master and live them. 
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A ‘Recipe for 
HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


“Why should a man whose blood is 
warm within him 
Sit like his grandsire cut in albas- 
ter, 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into 
the jaundice 
By being peevish?” (Shakespeare) . 


O- all the recipes for 
health and happiness none is so much 
in constant demand as cheerfulness, 
which “views life and humanity 
through the eyes of the gods.” Hap- 
py the man of faith, whose calm 
mind and brave heart enable him to 
smile through his tears and see a 
silver lining in every black cloud that 
overshadows his horizon. This happy 
faculty prospers on gladsome love. 
It shrinks from bitter contempt or 
sneering ridicule. It is the pleasant 
wit of the head plus the touching 
love of the heart. It issues forth like 
a bubbling fountain in hilarity and 
laughter, or, like an underground 
spring, it conceals itself in quiet 
smiles. It is a warm and tender fel- 
low feeling, which makes its winsome 
spirit felt wherever it builds its love 
nest. 

The cheerful man is an everlasting 
boy at heart. He takes the world for 
a football and kicks it straight for 
the goal. Obstacles become oppor- 
tunities; failures are stepping stones 
to success; defeat paves the way to 
victory. 

Cheerfulness differs from levity on 
the one hand and from mere mirth 
on the other. Levity may be the step- 
child of folly and vice. Mirth is the 
natural daughter of wisdom and vir- 
tue. Both are transient, often pass- 
ing away with the occasion that gave 
them birth. Levity is light-minded- 
ness; mirth is gladsome light-heart- 
edness. The one degrades the char- 
acter, the other is perfectly consis- 
tent with the dignity of reason and 
the sturdy, virile spirit of religion. 
The light-minded may be a perfect 
stranger to the mirthful man. Cheer- 
fulness is mirth developed into habit. 
Seneca says: “True joy is a serene 
and sober emotion—and there is no 
cheerfulnes like the resolutions of a 
brave mind.” 

The habit of cheerfulness prevents 
mirth from degrading into folly and 
vice. It keeps dignity from running 
awry into stiltedness, sadness, melan- 
choly. The Saints of God were mani- 
festly wise in seasoning gravity with 
the mild spice of cheerfulness. The 
philosophers, endowed with serene 
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minds, made the best of the worst 
and the most of the least in life, re- 
alizing that an ounce of cheer spicing 
a pound of dignity is worth more 
than a ton of either without the 
other. Johnson, who considered ha- 
bitual cheerfulness worth more than 
a thousand pounds sterling a year, 
compares mirth to a flash of light- 
ning that breaks through the gloom 
of clouds and glitters for a moment, 
but cheerfulness to steady and per- 
petual daylight of peace and serenity 
in the mind. 

Laughter and song are the exhaust 
valves through which human nature 
relieves its pent up surplus energy. 
Without these wholesome outlets, hu- 
manity would consume its energies 
with its own egotism. Song and 
laughter prevent harmful explosion. 
Our repressed spirits clamor for re- 
lease from their prison house of clay. 
Man craves to forget his ego, to be 
free of himself and his troubles. 


AN loves truth and naturalness; 

he hates shams and artificialities. 
Snobbishness, affectation bore him. 
Deep down in his heart, he is delight- 
ed when the humorist chastizes the 
foibles of the day with a hearty 
laugh. He blows away, with childish 
glee, the soap bubbles of vanity, he 
punctures the balloons of pride, he 
brushes aside the cobwebs of deceit, 
he holds up to pleasantry the incon- 
gruities of life: in order to aim at 
ideal truth and loveliness. The hu- 
morist reminds the popular idol that 
his feet are made of clay. He clips 
the wings of idle, boastful fancy to 
keep it within humble bounds. After 
the social veneers and shams are un- 
covered, lo and behold the common 
equalities of man! With roguish de- 
light, we all, like Charlie Chaplin, 
are aching to humble the superman, 
the self-righteous and the privileged. 
With true democratic instinct, we 
love to see pride topple and vanity 
reel. Humor seeks and enjoys the 
fundamental equalities. 

The nobler kind of humor is genu- 
ine cheerfulness—the altruistic, sym- 
pathetic sort. It laughs with others, 
not at them. It laughs at itself. 
Chaplin says: “The greatest height 
to which a man can rise is to laugh 
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at himself. When he can do this, he 
has won the battle of human exis- 
tence. Joy and sorrow, laughter and 
tears, are the two poles. When we 
explore them we find they are one 
and the same thing. Whether we 
laugh or cry, it is the same emotion 
in the two extremes, like heat and 
cold. And in the annihilation of 
time and space within ourselves, we 
can laugh and cry in the same in- 
stant. It is all one emotion.” He 
who can laugh at himself can like- 
wise laugh with others. 


Dyer ire = promotes good health 
and a long, happy life. A cheerful 
disposition means bright weather 
and sunshine to the delicate fibres of 
the heart, whereas peevishness and 
secret pining cause an impercepti- 
ble stroke that gradually paralyzes 
and benumbs the heart muscles and 
nerves. We ought always to wear a 
cheerful mien, whether at work or 
play, at meat or sleep. Good clean 
cheer is the ultra-violet ray to our 
minds and bodies, supplying vitality 
and encouraging circulation. The 
genial man’s eyes and mind sparkle. 
His breathing is free and natural. 
He has time for meals and enjoys 
them, seasoned as they are with 
mirth and music. He can stand hard 
work. He can adapt himself to his 
surroundings and, if necessary, 
change erring habits of life, so as 
to make his change in circumstances 
secure. Convinced that joyousness of 
spirit is an excellent antidote to the 
infirmities and ills of human nature, 
he lives the philosophy of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; 

Weep and you weep alone. 

For the sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth, 

But has troubles enough of its own.” 


Every time he smiles or enjoys him- 
self moderately, he adds an hour to 
his lease on life. He realizes with 
Pindar the Greek lyricist: 


“Care to your coffin adds a nail, no 
doubt; 

And every smile, so merry, draws one 
out.” 


HEERFULNESS bears the same cor- 
dial relations to the mind as to the 
body. It removes the rust from the 
pigeonholes of the brain. A mirthful 
disposition supplies oil to man’s in- 
ward machinery and enables his 
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mind, memory and will to work with 
ease and efficiency. We all admire 
the young buoyant who wears the 
white lily of sweetness and the yel- 
low lily of gaiety on his heart, after 
he has lost all that the world holds 
dear. They really are the sweetest 
and most fragrant flowers to him, 
blessing the memory of sorrow, and 
sustaining his soul in the dark hour 
of grief. In such a crisis, when the 
demons of despair rage round him, 
to throttle his onward spirit and 
stifle within his seared bosom the 
last remnants of Divine hope, he re- 
alizes, as at no other time, that next 
to his religion and its Divine conso- 
lations, the greatest boon to sorrow- 
ing humanity is the wine cup of good 
clean cheer. 


T= troubled, aching heart must be 
guided by Bethlehem’s star that 

led the Magi to the haven of bliss. In 

search of happiness, may we follow 

the star that seldom sets in the gloom 

of morbid fancies and foreboding 

imaginations, the star that leads to 

the religion of cheerfulness. 

“The life that counts must hopeful 
be; 

In darkest night make melody; 

Must wait the dawn on bended 
knee— 

This is the life that counts.” 


St. Paul would have our daily lives 
be songs of cheerfulness spiced with 
spiritual canticles, hymns, sacrifices 
and prayers. Religious cheerfulness 
begets a sweet and calm resignation, 
as Kidder most beautifully reveals 
in The Bright Side. We quote the 
concluding verses: 

“Better to weave in the web of life 

A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready 
heart 

And hands that are swift and will- 
ing; 

Than to snap the delicate slender 
threads 

Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tan- 
gled ends, 

And sit and grieve and wonder.” 


) esse that are cheerfully borne 
become easy. Sweetness and light 
dispel fear and diffidence. The 
cheerful man has the key to his own 
palace and treasures. Having found 
his heart, he is rich with hope and 
inward joy. His soul, attuned to the 
music of the stars, vibrates with ec- 
stasy. Cheerfulness acts on the deso- 
late heart like a smiling sunbeam 
on the winter landscape or like a 
gentle zephyr after a rough sea. We 
all welcome the lark that ushers in 
the freshness and beauty of spring 
time. Cheerfulness, like spring, opens 
the latent blossoms of the inner man. 
Cheerfulness of spirit is like a sec- 
ond or new spring, after a winter of 
gloom and discontentment. Lowell 


in his Vision of Sir Launfall voices 








the power and charm of spring time 
in the human heart: 


“Joy comes, grief goes, we know not 
Ow; 

Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving; 

*Tis as easy now for the heart to be 
true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be 
blue, 

"Tis the natural way of living. 

Who knows whither the clouds have 
fled? 

In the unscarred heavens they leave 
no wake; 

And the eyes forget the tears they 
have shed! 

The heart forgets its sorrow and 
ache; 

The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion 
and woe 

Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and 
smooth, 

Like burnt out craters healed with 
snow.” 


L= the delicious warblings of the 
nightingale, good cheer makes 
lovely the darkness of the night. It 
beautifies the coldness and bleakness 
of winter in the human heart, as the 
midnight sun adds luster to an Arctic 
summer. 

A sense of humor is, to the lonely 
heart stranded on a desert isle, a 
fruitful oasis which satisfies man’s 
thirst for the humanizing elements 
of life. What a knife is to a ship- 
wrecked sailor, that humor is to the 
lonely citizen of the world. With it 
he hews his logs to make a hut which 
shelters him, and cuts the fruit which 
nourishes, and skins the animals that 
clothe, and peels the bark and digs 
the roots that soothe and heal him. 

The cheerful man takes an interest 
in social life and social betterment. 
He looks for the best in others, and 
gives the best he has. His one desire 
is to make others happy. Unlike the 
miser, who hoards his treasures, he 
gives to others in need. He cannot 
bear to see the broken heart go away 
unrelieved. Jean Porter observes: 
“A cheerful temper spreads like the 
dawn, and all vapors disperse before 
it. Even the tear dries on the cheek 
and the sigh sinks away half 
breathed, when the eye of benignity 
beams on the unhappy soul.” His 
gifts in money or clothes, his word 
of cheer and encouragement, his 
practical sympathy make others 
feel that his life is an inspiration, his 
memory a _ benediction. Carmen 
Sylva pays this tribute to Dickens: 


“T love him so for all the good 
His soul was wont to see 

In wretched, torn, misunderstood, 
Unknown humanity. 


In darkness he found light; in pain 
And error, love divine; 

He taught sad hearts to laugh again, 
And hidden gold to shine. 





In these days when charity is or- 
ganized and operated on a big scale, 
cheerful, generous leaders are an un- 
speakable blessing to a community. 
The poor and needy are always with 
us. What men need more than food 
and clothing, we all can give out of 
the abundance of a cheerful heart. 
Cheerfulness, like mercy, is twice 
blest, blessing him that gives and 
him that takes. Heaven is nearest 
earth when mercy seasons justice 
and when cheerfulness flavors mercy. 
A warm and tender fellow-feeling to- 
wards the needy and disconsolate is 
like money wisely spent in charity. 
The more the cheerful giver distrib- 
utes to the least of his brethren, for 
Christ’s sake, the more bountifully 
does he in turn receive from the 
Giver of all. 

Give us, therefore, the man who 
sings at his work, for whom labor is 
play, because of a blithesome spirit. 
The cheerful man goes to work, 
marching to the music of the stars. 
The melody of his heart scarcely 
feels fatigue. He can do more and do 
it better and hold out longer than 
the man who hangs his head 
and mopes along cheerless and 
heartless. “Wondrous,” says Car- 
lyle, “is the strength of cheerful- 
ness, altogether past calculation its 
power of endurance. Efforts to be 
permanently useful must be uni- 
formly joyous, a spirit all sunshine, 
graceful from very gladness, beauti- 
ful because bright.” 

Give us the man who despite the 
whips and scorns of time; retains 
the spirit of cheerfulness; who, af- 
ter resignation to the storms of life, 
can enjoy the calm when it pleases 
God to give it; the man who, having 
lost heaven’s sunbeam of spiritual 
joy and gladness, humbly goes to the 
minister of God in the Sacrament of 
Reconciliation, the truest source of 
peace and good cheer for the unfor- 
tunate sinner. 


Ge us the man, finally, who seeks 

his peace and happiness, not in 
the companionship of strangers, nor 
in the soul-deadening atmosphere of 
pleasure resorts, nor in the hectic 
night-life of the fast set, but rather 
in the quiet circle of home with fam- 
ily and friends. After the grinding 
toil of the day and the total separa- 
tion from one’s family, it should 
be a supreme pleasure to spend the 
leisure hours of an evening in the 
sacred precincts of home. Only in 
the atmosphere of a quiet, peaceful, 
God-fearing home—not in the care- 
free spirit of public resorts—can we 
realize that in the _ ever-shifting 
scenes of life God alone is our Change- 
less Friend, whether He smiles upon 
us or whether He seems to turn His 
Face. His Divine grace, elevating and 
purifying, helps us in sunshine and in 
rain, in joy and in sorrow, to sweeten 
the earth and to gladden heaven with 
our smile. 
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O; COURSE I don’t know 
whether people realize it or not, but 
I am distinctly clever at my titles. 
Like the one that I’ve got just above, 
which is supposed to show how 
snappy and up-to-date I am and 
how closely I keep in touch with all 
modern movements. Because that 
was the title—at least I think it was 
that—I once Saw outside a booth at 
Coney Island on the only occasion 
that I ever went there; so of course 
Americans will naturally know all 
about it. The most absolutely frank 
and staggering show in the whole 
world it was, and the most amazing 
development of modern science. 
Indeed to keep it select and serious 
it was marked for “Adults Only.” 
Furthermore, the gentleman outside 
said that it was under the immediate 
patronage of all the really leading 
scientists. It was this, I think, that 
put me personally off going in, be- 
cause I am a bit afraid of scientists. 
(Once I talked to one for quite a 
while about “etymology” before I 
found out that he was supposed to 
be talking about “entomology,” which 
it appears is quite different.) But 
none of the adults coming out looked 
to me especially staggered. My idea 
was more that they looked disap- 
pointed. 

The place, however, that I am 
thinking of now isn’t Coney Island 
at all, and, in fact, though it is about 
the nearest bit of Ireland to Coney, it 
is entirely different in atmosphere. 
For there is nothing particularly 
modern about Galway. It used to do 
something tremendous in the line of 
Spanish trade in about the fourteen 
hundreds, and its old grey streets 
with the magnificent mansions of the 
dead-and-gone merchant princes of 
centuries back, now let out in one 
and two room tenements, look as if 
they hadn’t done anything particular 
since. Most certainly they are not 
flood-lighted, nor are there many 
cabaret shows in them. On the other 
hand, I rather got the impression 
that Galway had more Catholic 
churches than Coney, and I wouldn’t 
mind saying that of all the places I 
have seen all over Europe it was 
absolutely the most Catholic city. 
There are far more churches, of 
course, in Rome, but then Catholic 
Rome is only a part of a huge cos- 
mopolitan capital, and there is bad- 
ness in it; but in Galway one simply 
couldn’t imagine actual vice. The 
grave and severe and silent atmos- 
Phere would seem, so to speak, to 
Stifle it. 


By 
John Gibbons 


What there is, of course, is a little 
drink, because I’ve seen that. I do 
wish, don’t you know, that I was a 
real writer, because then I could 
make my stories start off properly 
with a tea-party or something or 
perhaps with a deathbed and every- 
body round it thoroughly pious and 
happy. Whereas in point of fact, as 
has before now been editorially 
pointed out to me, most of my yarns 
begin in what used to be called a 
saloon. Only here there was some 
shadow of excuse for it. For if you’ve 
been walking from Athenry (which 
means the “City of the Kings”) and 
reach Galway dirty and tired and 
with a big pack on your back, you do 
not somehow drop in at either a tea- 
party or a deathbed; whereas some- 
how you do seem to drop in at the 
nearest saloon—or at least I do. 


ROUGH-LOOKING sort of bar it was, 

with nobody exactly drunk, but 
with the half-dozen loafers in it look- 
ing as though they’d had very nearly 
enough. And everybody hanging ex- 
pectantly and obsequiously on the 
lightest word of the seventh man 
who stood against the smeared coun- 
ter. Somehow the moment that I 
entered I stared at him. A man of 
perhaps the late forties he was, with 
tremendously broad shoulders and 
what I should call a fighting face, al- 
most brutally strong in an obstinate 
sort of a way. He’d have caught any- 
body’s eye almost anywhere. There 
in that tenth-rate drinking ken he 
was more conspicuous than ever, 
with tailored clothes that contrasted 
curiously with the matter-of-fact 
shabbiness of everyone else there. 
For it was as if this fellow had rigged 
himself out regardless of expense 
with the glossiest sort of shoes and 
the finest silk shirts and all that. 
And then had gone on the bust for a 
fortnight or so and had never trou- 
bled to change his linen or even 
brush himself. Iam bound to say that 
the second I saw him I took an in- 
stant dislike to the fellow. 

Nor did his company manners ex- 
actly do much to smoothing down 
my feelings. “Johnny Bull” he was 
shouting at me, and what was I 
going to have to drink with him? 
Well, I mean, there is a limit some- 
where! For while I shouldn’t ex- 
actly describe myself as one of Na- 
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ture’s Born Best Total Abstainers, I 
don’t quite like drinking with total 
Strangers; one ought to have at least 
some shadow of introduction to a 
man. Then I didn’t like his voice 
either. And besides, I object to being 
called Johnny Bull. And I said that 
was no business of his and I’d drink 
precisely what I chose and pay for it 
myself, and I passed the coppers 
over the greasy bar. 

All the company he’d paid for, he 
was bawling out at me, and was it 
then that I thought myself too good 
for them? And I said that I didn’t 
think anything at all, and that I 
didn’t care if all Europe liked to 
drink with him. And I sipped my 
beer with the slow air of a connois- 
seur that I hoped might conceal what 
afunkI really wasin. Because really 
I didn’t like it at all. This fellow 
looked to me like a _ professional 
bruiser, and even though I do weigh 
about a hundred-and-eighty pounds 
it’s mostly fat nowadays and it’s 
years since I really had my hands up. 
Also if there was a row, it wouldn’t 
do me much good professionally. I 
was supposed to be out for a London 
paper, the Tramping Ireland sort of 
stuff. And “Our Special Commis- 
sioner Involved in Drunken Brawl; 
the Magistrate’s Comments” might 
have looked a bit odd. 


4 bewred with the next move I was a 
bit on firmer ground. For as the 
man moved deliberately across to me 
and pushed his heavy jowl straight 
into my face, he asked me Yes or No, 
and was it that I would be refusing 
then to drink with him to the Pope. 
And all the loafers standing around 
grinned at what was to come. These 
gentle, kindly Irish, you know, they 
go bad somehow when the drink 
gets into them; and then, if you mix 
it up with religion as well, there is 
liable to be a mess. Not that this 
particular trick has got much to do 
with any religion. I’ve met it before, 
and the point is that the people in a 
bar like that would think that an 
Englishman wouldn’t take it on and 
then that’s an insult to Holy Church 
and a fine excuse fora row. Only, of 
course, I would drink to the Pope, I 
said, and might Sua Santita keep al- 
ways as well as when I’d seen him as 
close together as we were now. And, 
while the loafers were gaping at the 
bit of Italian, I’d grabbed the glass 
that was held out to me and drank it 
to His Holiness. Whether he’d have 
approved or not, I couldn’t say. 
After that it was easy, of course, 
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and as the bartender pushed me 
across two more glasses I held out 
one to the man. We would, I said, 
make certain of the Holy Father’s 
health and do it again. And “The 
Pope,” I called, “and the King; God 
bless them both.” Well, you Know, 
there are places where that doesn’t 
go too well and just for a moment 
there was a pause. Then as I stood 
waiting the man laughed and took 
my point. “Good decent man, the 
King is,” he said; “he’s never done 
me any harm.” 


FTER that we got almost friendly 
“+ in a guarded sort of way. No, it 
wasn’t gas about the Pope, I told him, 
because I really was a Catholic and 
really I had been to Rome and really 
I had had an Audience. And now 
he was picking up my pack and 
guessing its weight, and I was telling 
him about my walking business. 
Athlone, Ballinasloe, Athenry, Oran- 
more—I traced every step for him. 
The pack was heavy, he thought; 
now, for himself, he was carrying on 
the roads no more than a bit of a 
bundle. And he reached out, from 
where he had left it behind the bar, 
a few odds-and-ends wrapped up in 
a big red handkerchief. Ever so odd 
the thing looked to me. It’s what a 
laborer might carry his mid-day 
lunch in—a bit of bread and cheese. 
Or sometimes you’ll see a tramp on 
the road with a red-handkerchiefed 
bundle like that slung on his -stick 


over his back. They’re getting rarer 
now and you don’t often see them. 
Only I’d never seen one before with 
a man with clothes like that. Kid 
shoes and a tight-waistcoated jac.:et 
of fashionable cut and then the 
tramp’s bundle, it all looked so odd 
to me. 


Te which way might I be taking 
next, he wanted to know. Up 
through Oughterard towards Conne- 
mara and Clifden, he supposed; that’s 
where all the fine tourists make their 
way. Only I wasn’t a tourist, I said. 
Up by Headford and Ballinrobe was 
my route, and that’s hardly a tourist 
track at all. And Ballinrobe, he 
caught at the name, for that was his 
way too. Up through Castlebar and 
Crossmolina, and he pointed to the 
stained and torn map of the Irish 
Touring Bureau that hung on the 
wall of the place. There, up there, 
that remote hamlet in the furthest 
north of Mayo, that was his goal. I 
shan’t tell you its name, but it was 
up in the wilderness that stretches 
out its finger right into the Atlantic, 
Europe’s nearest point to America. 
For the first bit of the road ai any 
rate, he said, we’d be going together. 

And before I could collect myself 
to think of any excuse to make, there 
he was picking up his bundle and 
standing at the door awaiting me. 
The loafers, he said, could pay for 
their own stuff now. “Bank’s closed,” 
he snarled at them as we left the 
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saloon. And then, just about three 
minutes later, he turned into the 
next saloon. 

Well, you know, there isn’t very 
auch in this yarn if it’s s:mply a 
story of a semi-drunk casually met 
in a barroom and then of a succes- 
sion of what used once to be called 
pub-crawling. Except that there 
was rather more, and for the first 
go-off one might as well get it into 
one’s head that the man wasn’t semi- 
drunk. Not a little scrap he wasn’t. 
About as sober as a man could be. 
And that was the first point that 
made me stare at him when we 
dropped into the second place. That, 
and his not calling for anything for 
himself. Just in and straight out 
again he went. The place was empty; 
they often are like that in Ireland. 
And another thing that made me 
rather notice was his not even asking 
if I wanted anything. Not that I did, 
for really I didn’t want either him 
or his company or his drink. But it 
seemed odd. Later on I got sort of 
used to it. 


STRONG face, I said, that man had 

got. But there are plenty of men 
I’ve met with prizefighter faces that 
I could twist around my little finger. 
Wills as weak as putty. But not this 
one; there was a something about 
him of terrific driving power to 
which, willy-nilly, I’d got to raise 
my hat. I didn’t want him, but some- 
how I went with him. His will against 
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mine, and I’d be beaten every time. 
I know that now. After all, I was 
tramping the roads and tramping 
Northward, and for the life of me I 
couldn’t make up any reason for 
parting company. ‘It was as if he 
knew that I was looking for an ex- 
cuse and had set his mind to pre- 
vent me finding one. I must have 
my lunch in Galway, I said. And of 
course I must, and he’d be waiting 
outside the place for me. Quite civil 
he was now, but absolutely resolute. 
Why he wanted me I never knew. 
It may have been our little prelimi- 
nary meeting. Not that he ever said 
anything one bit out of place; no re- 
ligion and no politics. And half the 
time he was walking in silence. 


[om whole days I stuck with that 
man without quite knowing why I 
was doing it. All day we’d tramp 
through the soft Irish mist over 
those interminable West of Ireland 
roads, and then at night in some lit- 
tle townlet he’d be asking my pleas- 
ure as to the choice of our lodging. 


Well, of course, hotels aren’t my line; . 


I’m not that sort of journalist. And 
it would be a coffee-shop or a private 
lodging in some cottage. But one 
thing did strike me, that where he 
got a choice at all, it would always be 
the worst and cheapest place that 
he would take. It all went oddly, I 
thought, with those clothes of his. 
Then against that, he would call at 
every public-house we came to on the 


roads and shout for drink for every- 
one in the bar. What they liked; it 
made no difference, and those poor 
laborers over their wish-wash porter 
or their drop of whiskey could have 
called for champagne had the stuff 
ever entered into their vocabulary. 
For himself, just a glass of beer, per- 
haps two or three times a day. In 
three out of four public-houses 
where he entered he himself would 
go out dry. And me, he treated me 
in exactly the same fashion; a de- 
cent companion of course wouldn’t 
be wanting the drink except for 
thirst. For these casually met fel- 
lows it was different; let them swill 
down their throats all they wished. 
It was as though the man was on fire 
with some fierce fever simply to 
throw his money away. But for my- 
self, I think that soon he was looking 
upon me as almost a friend. Johnny 
Englishman, I told him that I hated 
the expression. And he never used 
it again. A dozen times I could see 
it almost checked on his very lips. 


B= by bit I gathered points. He 

didn’t talk so much, only scraps 
kept coming out. America—and I’d 
wondered all the time from the very 
start about that accent—and then a 
wife and children and New York. 
Until in time I’d got the lot, and here 
and now I'll say that there is at least 
one Johnny Englishman who’d take 
his hat off to one Irish-American. 
I’m educated and he wasn’t; not at 





Mass,” he explained; he’d been saving it for that. 


least in my sense. Which means to 
say that I’d had chances and he’d 
made chances. He was a better man 
than I was. 


4 hooped odd years ago you can think 

of, and a single street of lime- 
washed, one-story cottages in a 
back-of-beyond Irish hamlet. I’ve 
seen the sort of places by the score. 
And then you can think of the village 
tailor and try and imagine, if you 
can, what sort of a business he might 
have. With his customers having 
perhaps one poor suit every two 
years or so and then not having the 
money to pay for it; and the tailor 
would take the most of his charges 
out in kind, with here half a sack of 
potatoes and there a skinny chicken 
in lieu of a waistcoat. Not a very 
fashionable tailor such a one would 
be; nor a very rich or fat one. He 
wouldn’t keep a very large staff; one 
bare-foot little lad who’d pick up the 
bit of a trade by pricking his fingers 
and getting cuffed when he’d wasted 
by his clumsiness a few cents’ worth 
of precious cloth. Only somehow the 
child did learn. And then you can 
think of him as a little boy of about 
thirteen putting penny to penny till 
his jealously guarded hoard came to 
its pound or so. That’s five dollars, 
you know, in American money; it’s 
not a fortune as they count money 
in New York. Then you can see that 
lad running away and tramping the 
width of all broad Ireland, here beg- 
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ging a lift and here sleeping behind 
some haystack or turf-rick. Galway 
and Athlone and Kilbeggan and 
Dublin. It must, one thinks, have 
seemed rather a long way. Then 
after Dublin comes Liverpool, that 
great and famous city whose very 
streets, as everybody knows, are 
paved with gold. 


HILLINGS it used to cost in the old 

days, the deck passage from Dublin 
to Liverpool. And when you landed 
there, sick and hungry, the greasy 
slime of the pavements wouldn’t look 
like: gold at all. Then came a bit 
about a wharf-side sailors’ public- 
house—children are not allowed in- 
side now, but thirty years ago it was 
different—and a group of hard- 
drinking sea-faring men laughing 
round a child as he told them of how 
he’d come to start a tailoring shop 
in wealthy England. There was one 
of them who thought that he knew 
somebody who knew somebody else 
who had a friend actually in the 
trade. Let the boy wait till the sailor 
came back. 

Eleven at night the saloons would 
throw cut in those old times, and 
we've got the child sitting half-dead 
for sleep in the shadows of some tim- 
ber near that dock-side pub. Be- 
cause a kindly sailor like that, you 
see, would keep his word. And about 
twelve hours later when the man 
had sobered up sufficiently to re- 
member where on earth he’d been 
he did come back. And there was 
general rejoicing and breakfast for 
the kid and, best of all, a job in a 
sailor-town sweater tailor’s shop. 
So started the long road that led to 
London and New York and back to 
Galway and Mayo. A tailor, of course, 
isn’t in the least the same as being 
a hard-up writing man; for one 
thing, he isn’t really educated. But 
I am free to own that in some re- 
spects the story had points. 

He gave me a card, and though I 
don’t properly know anything about 
New York, even I could see that the 
place was in the very wealthiest 
quarter. A very rich man I should 
think he’d be. And quite frankly he 
said that he was. Too rich, in fact, 
and much too busy with his compa- 
nies and things ever for years and 
years to take a proper holiday. This 
in fact was his very first real one. 
Wife and daughters at a fashionable 
hotel in Paris, you know—and it was 
one of those with a great name, be- 
cause I do know a bit about Paris— 
and he’d just slipped a few thousand 
dollars into his pocket and run across 
over to enjoy himself in his own way. 

Tramping every yard of the road 
that years before he had tramped. 
And where he’d been poor then, he’d 
be rich now. Liverpool he’d been to 
and tried to find the street where 
he’d slept that night and the pub 
that had turned him out at eleven. 


And now it was Ireland’s turn, and 
Ireland, please, could order what it 
wanted. He sort of half appalled me 
and I couldn’t keep myself from star- 
ing at him sometimes. 


ut the time I stared most of all 

was the day before I left him. That 
was a Sunday, and just outside a vil- 
lage we stopped in a little wood and 
he undid that red handkerchief bun- 
dle of his and brought out a new and 
clean and very costly looking silk 
shirt. “For Mass,” he explained; 
he’d been saving it for that. 


Then, I wanted to know, apart 
from that drinking to the Pope busi- 
ness—because that after all means 
nothing special—was he really a 
practising Catholic, Mass and all 
that? I mean, had he really kept it 
properly for all those years, with the 
sweater’s shop and all that and then 
turning into a wealthy man in great 
and glittering New York City? And 
of course he had, he told me fiercely. 
For how in the world else, did I think 
now, that he could have found the 
strength to do it? It wouldn’t have 
been possible at all, not at all, at all. 





He is not dead.” 





To Denis A. McCarthy 


“For while the poet’s song keeps ringing, 


By ANnetTTE S. DRISCOLL 


EAR poet, your songs will never cease 
to stimulate and cheer, 
And so to us you will never be dead, 
We shall always feel you near. 
A “singer of beauty” your whole life long, 
And ever “God’s poet” true, 
“God’s poet” “who does God’s work,” we are sure 
“God’s pay” willbe given to you. 


For you did’ your work ‘for Love’s sweet sake,” 
And your motto was “to be kind” 

“To the fellow who fights alone,” and the sad, 
Whom, “go where you will,” you find. 

When “Give them a job,” you prayed for our men 
Who “quickly ended the war,” — 

Your flaming words struck fire and were 
Repeated o’er and o’er. 


O gentle poet of child-like heart, 
How many a child can say 
“He knew our needs and he pleaded for us”: 
“Give them a place to play!” 
At times, upon “the harp of life” 
You played the enchanting air 
Of “sweet is Tipperary,” or 
“The fields of Ballyclare.” 


You sang about “the shining Suir,” 
The “wind of Slieve-na-mon, 
The sighing wind, the singing wind” 
In the isle where you were born. 
And then you sang of our own dear land— 
“The land where hate should die”; 
“The land of all lands first and best,” 
“For which it were sweet to die.” 


ee 


D. A. McC. 
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MARRYING WITH INTENTION NOT TO HAVE CHILDREN 


What effect does the intention of a woman, about to 
marry, not to have children, simply because she does 
not want them, have upon the marriage contract? It 
seems to me that one who marries with this intention 
should not be allowed to enjoy the privileges of thei 
married state, if she refuses to. assume its obligations. 


N. N. 


Marriage is effected by the mutual consent of parties 
who are free to marry, which consent cannot be sup- 
plied by any human power. Matrimonial consent is de- 
fined to be an act of the will by which each party gives 
and accepts the perpetual and exclusive right over the 
body of the other for the exercise of acts which are fit 
for the propagation of children (Canon 1081). If either 
party, or both, by a positive act of the will excludes 
marriage itself,*or all right to the conjugal act, or any 
essential property of marriage, the contract is invalid 
(Canon 1086). Therefore if the intention of the woman 
not to have children is equivalent to a refusal to trans- 
fer the perpetual and exclusive right to the marriage 
act, such a condition would invalidate matrimonial con- 
sent. 

The reason is obvious. The principal object of the 
contract of marriage is the procreation of children. If 
that object is positively excluded the contract itself is 
invalid. Whether or not the intention of the woman 
who says that she does not intend to have children, and 
nevertheless wishes to enter the contract of marriage, 
can be interpreted in the above sense rests with herself. 
It is possible to conceive that a person would consent to 
transfer the perpetual right to marriage relations, but 
at the same time intend not to live up to her obligations. 
In such a case the marriage would be valid, because the 
object is consented to, but it would be gravely sinful, be- 
cause she does not intend to live up to the obligations 
of the contract. 


POWER OF RELICS: SUICIDES 


(1) Is it possible for physical effects, such as improved 
health, to result directly from the veneration of sacred 
relics? (2) Is suicide a greater offense against God than 
murder? (3) Is a suicide irrevocably destined to eternal 
perdition, or is there anything which the Church can do 
to save a suicide? 


NEw York, N. Y. F. M. 


(1) Yes, it is possible for physical benefits, such as 
improved health, and even completely restored health, 
to be obtained through the veneration of the relics of the 
Saints. Experience teaches that many of the faithful 
receive benefits of this kind, as a result of their devotion 
to the Saints. These effects, however, when real, are 
not produced by any power inherent in the relics them- 
Selves, but by God Himself, Who uses these relics as 
means or occasions through which He works the cures. 
We have instances in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment of physical effects having been produced on occa- 
sion of the application of holy relics. Thus, contact with 
the bones of the Prophet Eliseus was the occasion of 
raising a dead man to life (4 Kings 13:21). The Acts 
of the Apostles tell us that the sick were healed by means 
of aprons and handkerchiefs, which had touched the 
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body of St. Paul (Acts 19:12), and that the very shadow 
of St. Peter was capable of curing disease (Acts 5:15-16). 
What was possible in old time is still possible, and al- 
ways will be, for God by working these effects testifies 
to the sanctity of those to whom the relics once belonged, 
and thus sets the seal of His approval upon their lives. 

(2) Both suicide and murder are grave violations of 
the Fifth Commandment, “thou shalt not kill”! In 
themselves they are mortal sins, though one may be 
graver in degree than the other. We incline to the 
opinion that suicide is graver, because everyone is bound 
by a stronger obligation to conserve his own life than 
another’s, on acount of the greater union which each 
one has with himself, than with another. Suicide is an 
act contrary to the deepest natural inclination, for self- 
preservation is called the first law of nature, and also 
contrary to that love of self which charity requires. 
Since charity to oneself is more obligatory than charity 
towards the neighbor, suicide is a more serious sin than 
other forms of homicide. 

(3) Those only are damned who die in mortal sin. No 
one can know with certainty whether or not a soul has 
been condemned to Hell, unless God reveals that fact. 
Supposing, however, that a suicide did die in mortal 
sin, which he would do if he deliberately killed himself 
by his own will, and died without repentance, then he 
would be condemned to everlasting punishment. But 
such a punishment is not peculiar to suicide. The same 
punishment will be meted out to all souls dying in 
mortal sin, no matter what may be the nature of their 
sin. St. Paul gives quite a list of those who will not 
possess the kingdom of God (I Cor. 6:9-10). The 
Church is inclined to be merciful towards suicides. 
Though Canon 1240 forbids ecclesiastical burial to be 
given to those who deliberately kill themselves, the same 
Canon allows the bishop to judge leniently when there 
is room for doubt as to whether the suicide was delib- 
erate; that is, was committed when the person was in 
his right mind. No matter what sins a man may have 
committed before death he can always be recommended 
to the infinite Mercy of God, for so long as it is not 
known with certainty that he has been condemned, he 
can be prayed for, not only by individuals in their 
prayers, but also by priests privately in Holy Mass. But in 
the case of those who have committed suicide deliberate- 
ly, and have died without repentance, the Church must 
refuse her public and external offices, for they have 
passed out of life in open defiance of the law of God. 


ETERNITY OF GOD: RE-INCARNATION 
(1) A convert asked: If God always was and always 
would be, where was He before He was born? (2) Is it 
right to believe that the dog, cat, snake, mosquitoes, 
flies, trees, and different flowers, were different people 
of the other world, and that God has them on earth in 
the forms which we see? 


TULSA, OKLA. F. F. L. 


(1) This is a very strange question. If, as alleged, 
God always was and always would be, there is no sense 
in asking where was He before He was born. God is a 
necessary, self-existent, spiritual Being. As God He had 
no beginning, as He will never have an end. God, in 
the Person of Jesus Christ, began to exist as man when 
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He was conceived of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He did 
not cease to be God when assuming human nature. He 
began to exist in a new way, without ceasing to be what 
He was before. 

(2) No, it is absurd, because contrary to common 
sense, reason, experience, and faith. 

N. B. We cannot give an opinion on your questions 
relative to money, beyond saying that just complaints 
should be lodged with the bishop of the diocese. Catho- 
lics who leave the Church for such reasons are not 
worthy the name of Catholic. The Catholic Faith rests 
upon the authority of God, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, and not on the virtue of the clergy. No 
Catholic can ever have a just cause for leaving the Faith. 


PRICE OF BOOKS 


Please let me know the price of Convent Life, by 
Father Scott, S. J., and What Shall I Be, by Father 
Cassilly, S. J. 

ELKTON, So. Dak. 
First, $1.50; second, 15 cents. 


FOUR UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) If two Protestants marry before a minister or jus- 
tice of the peace, and are later divorced, may either one 
marry a@ Catholic, provided they marry before a Catholic 
priest? (2) We are taught not to reveal our neighbor’s 
faults. If you know that a certain party stole some 
property, and you were offered money not to tell, would 
you be justified in taking the money and keeping your 
mouth shut? (3) If a man gets married and later dis- 
covers that his wife has a husband living elsewhere, can 
he get a divorce and mary again? (4) If a child is born 
on Sunday night, and cannot be baptized till the next 
Sunday afternoon, (because baptisms are administered 
only on Sunday afternoon) and the child, apparently 
healthy, dies on Sunday night, who would be responsible 
for his dying without baptism? 

LE Mars, Iowa. J. 

(1) The marriage contracted by the Protestant parties 
is presumed to be valid. Therefore, either party cannot 
marry again as long as the marriage is not proved in- 
valid. 

(2) If the party who took the money is bound by con- 
tract to watch over and protect the interests of the per- 
son whose property was stolen, a sin against justice is 
committed by agreeing to keep silent for a price. If no 
obligation of justice exists between these parties there 
is no obligation to reveal the culprit, but it is wrong to 
accept money and bind oneself to keep silent. The law 
of charity not only obliges us to conceal our neighbor’s 
faults; it also urges us to protect our neighbor from 
injury when we can do so conveniently. 

(3) The case should be referred to the pastor. 

(4) If the danger of death did not exist, as seems to 
have been the case, since the baby is said to have been 
in good health, no one appears to have been guilty if the 
baby was found dead during the night. If, however, the 
baby was found in danger of death, and there was no 
time to call a priest, then it should have been baptized 
by a member of the household. 


SUFFERERS FOR THE FAITH 


Who suffered more for God and the Faith, the Irish 
or the French? The English claim that they did. 


LAKE Forest, ILL. M.D. 


In our opinion this question affords an instance of 
where each one may abound in his own sense. The Irish 
have suffered for the Faith; so have the English; so 
have the French. And so have the Poles. But this 
enumeration does not exhaust the number of those who 
have endured for the name of Christ. The martyrs of 
the first three centuries, millions of them, were neither 
Irish, French, English or Polish. 


VISIONS OF TERESA NEUMANN 


Is it true that Teresa Neumann can see in her visions 
that a soul is suffering in Purgatory and also that a soul 
has been released?. 


CINCINNATI, O. M.C. 


It is not impossible for God to communicate such 
knowledge to a privileged soul, as Teresa Neumann ap- 
pears to be. The Church authorities have given no 
decision, as far as we know, as to the truth of her visions 
and supernatural communications. Therefore we can 
give no answer to your questions beyond saying that 
competent judges have vouched for her sincerity and 
close communion with God. 


USING FOUND ROSARY BEADS 


I found a silver rosary, and was unable to locate the 
owner. I have been told that a blessed rosary remains 
blessed for all time for the benefit of the owner, and that 
the rosary which I found is no benefit to me. Is this true, 
and if so, why? 

Boston, Mass. B.R. 


If after having used reasonable means to locate the 
owner of the rosary he fails to claim them, you may 
keep and use it. Indulgences attached to a rosary may 
be gained by anyone who uses it and fulfils the condi- 
tions. For security you may have them blessed again. 


HOME FOR SISTERS: PORTIUNCULA INDULGENCE: CREMATION 
_(1) A religious congregation erected a very magnifi- 


. cent home for the aged and retired Sisters of the Order. 


A friend remarked that it was almost a sin to spend so 
much on retired Religious, who would be satisfied with 
less, especially when so many poor people have not 
enough to live on. What is the answer to this remark? 
(2) What is necessary to gain the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence? (3) I heard it said that the Catholic Church 
will eventually cremate the dead, due to lack of burial 
ground. What is your opinion? 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. J.D. 


(1) Evidently the Superiors of the Order wished to do 
the decent thing by Religious who have spent themselves 
in God’s service. The propriety of erecting a home for 
aged and disabled Sisters is a thing for the Superiors to 
decide. 

(2) Besides the reception of the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Holy Communion, it is necessary to visit a 
church or chapel on the day assigned, and six Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorias are to be recited for 
the intentions of the Pope at each visit. 

(3) We have not been let in on this secret proposal, 
and therefore can say nothing about it, except to remark 
that we think there’s nothing in it. 


NO SPECIFIED PENALTY FOR OMITTING EASTER DUTY 


Is it possible to bury a member of the Church from 
the church when he has not made his Easter duty? 


Bic Cuiirty, Ky. W.B. 


There is no specific penalty inflicted for the omission 
of the Easter duty. 


ST. PATRICK NOT A CATHOLIC 


Considerable discussion has been aroused by the claim 
put forth by Ripley the cartoonist, of “Believe It or Not” 
fame, that St. Patrick was not a Catholic. Will you 
please state whether or not St. Patrick was a Catholic? 
BuFFALo, N. Y. B. Mi. S: 


Believe it or not, Ripley’s revelation that St. Patrick 
was not a Catholic is pure bunk. The reason offered by 
Ripley for his bold assertion is that the Church, of which 
St. Patrick was a distinguished member, was not called 
Catholic till 1054, A. D. Ripley’s assigned date is about 
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1000 years too late. As far back as the 1st century St. 
Polycarp called himself the “bishop of the Catholic 
Church of Smyrna.” St. Ignatius of Antioch, died 107, 
A. D., said: “where Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church.” At the first General Council of Nicea, held in 
325, A. D., the name Catholic Church was used at least 
five times, not as proving that the Church is Catholic, 
but as taking it for granted. A fuller answer to Ripley’s 
jazz history may be found in the September issue of 
Tue Sicn, 1929, page 93. N. B. Don’t take Ripley too 
seriously. 


ST. EXPEDITE 


Is there a St. Expedite? If so, will you please tell me 
something about him? 


Boston, MAss. A.I.8. 


Expedite is the fictitious name of a martyr who, ac- 
cording to the Hiernymian Martyrology, suffered with 
Hermogenes and five companions at Miletene in Ar- 
menia. In the present Roman Martyrology an Expedite 
is commemorated on April 19th. The Bollandist Dele- 
haye shows that not even the name can be established 
with certainty, which is very likely a copyist’s error for 
Helpedi. Hermogenes and his five companions are un- 
known in Armenia. The veneration of Expedite as a 
“sure expedient in pressing and desperate affairs” orig- 
inated about the year 1700. Expedite is represented as 
a soldier. With one foot he crushes a raven croaking 
cras (tomorrow) while with his right hand he points to 
a sun dial or cross, which bears the inscription hodie 
(today). The Holy See has taken measures against the 
extravagances of this cult. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BURIAL OF SUICIDES 


I have always been under the impression that a Cath- 
olic who committed suicide could not be buried from the 
church. Yet within two months two Catholics who com- 
mitted suicide were buried from the church. Will you 
kindly explain? 


Fort DopncE, Iowa. D.E.S. 


The Church excludes from the benefit of ecclesiastical 
burial those who kill themselves deliberately. When 
there is a reasonable doubt as to whether or not a person 
deliberately took his own life——in other words, whether 
or not he was in his right mind, ecclesiastical burial may 
be permitted. This may explain why the persons in 
question were given the benefit of ecclesiastical burial. 


BOOK FOR ATHEIST 


Will you please recommend a book for a young man 
who was a Catholic, but within the last year has become 
an atheist? N.N. 

“Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” by John L. Stoddard, the 
noted lecturer and convert, is to be recommended. It 
is pertinent to remark that the Council of the Vatican 
teaches that Catholics can never have a just cause for 
abandoning the Faith, and that therefore it can never 
be done without fault. 


MARRYING PERSONS OF ANY DENOMINATION 


A friend told me that a Catholic can be married to a 
person of any denomination, provided the marriage is 
performed in the priest’s house. Is this so? 


New York, N. Y. E. M. 


Marriage of Catholics with non-Catholics, whether 
baptized or unbaptized, is severely forbidden by the 
Church. But in certain cases, and under strict condi- 
tions, the prohibition of the Church may be dispensed. 
(We refer you to the article on Mixed Marriages in the 
December issue of THE Sicn, page 297.) If a dispensa- 
tion is given the marriage is usually performed in the 
rectory. 








THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


‘Is the Pauline Privilege to be considered an exception 
in the Church’s attitude regarding divorce? If so, is it 
not conceivable that other exceptions may eventually 
be made? 


FLUSHING, N. Y. C.A.B. 


The Pauline Privilege is the only exception to the 
Divine law forbidding complete divorce, with the privi- 
lege of another marriage, from the bond of a true and 
consummated marriage. This privilege is restricted to 
marriages contracted and consummated between two 
unbaptized persons, and may be used only when one of 
them is converted and baptized a Christian, and the 
other refuses either to be converted, or, if not, to live 
in peace with the convert. There is no other exception 
with reference to consummated marriages, nor is it con- 
ceivable that there will be any more. 


THE PAPAL SWISS GUARDS 
Please tell me something about the Swiss Guards. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. N.N. 


The Swiss Guards are the military custodians of the 
papal palace, and especially of the person of the Pope. 
They are present at all pontifical functions. When the 
Pope occupies the “sedia gestatoria” he is surrounded 
by six of the Swiss Guards. Besides the Swiss Guards 
there are Palatine and Noble Guards. The Noble Guard 
is a mounted body-guard with very limited service. The 
Palatine Guard is a guard of honor, rather than of ser- 
vice. The Popes have employed Swiss Guards from as 
far back as the 15th century. The stalwart sons of the 
Alps were greatly in demand as body guards to the per- 
sons of kings and emperors. Their bravery and fidelity 
to duty were renowned. It may have been for these 
reasons that Pope Julius II in 1505 entered into a treaty 
with the two Cantons of Zurich and Lucerne, in accord- 
ance with which these Cantons bound themselves to 
supply 250 men as a body guard of the Pope. From that 
day to this the duty of guarding the Pope has fallen to 
the Swiss. At present the Swiss Guards number 100, 
including six officers. Every candidate for the Swiss 
Guards must be a native Swiss, a Catholic, of legitimate 
birth, unmarried, under 25 years of age, at least 5 feet 
8 inches in height, healthy, and free from bodily blem- 
ishes. Whoever is not eligible for military service in 
Switzerland is refused admission to the Guards. For 
further information consult the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Under “Vatican.” Columbia, issue of November, 1925, 
contained a very interesting article on this topic. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION: VENIAL SINS 


(1) If a person was possessed by the devil, by what 
signs would a priest be able to know? (2) Have all 
priests the power to cast out devils? (3) If one gained 
a plenary indulgence, and died a week later with several 
venial sins on his soul, are those venial sins the only 
ones he would have to atone for in Purgatory? 


Boone, Iowa. M.O. 


(1) Demoniacal possession signifies the control of 
man’s body from within by a power distinct from the 
man; obsession the control of his body from without. 
Theologians teach that the demon can never possess 
the soul nor deprive it of liberty, though the soul’s con- 
trol over the members of the body may be hindered by 
the possessing spirit. Possession, besides being rare, is 
of different degrees and often intermittent. It manifests 
itself by the inward control of human limbs and organs 
in an extraordinary manner. Instances of Demoniacal 
possession are frequent in the Holy Gospels. (See Mat- 
thew, 9:17-21: St. Mark, 5:2-4) “A Modern Case of 
Demoniacal Possession” is published by The Ave Maria, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Price 10 cents. 

(2) All priests receive the power to cast out demons, 
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but the exercise of that power is restricted. It is neces- 
sary to obtain the permission of the Ordinary of the 
diocese, and only priests who are conspicuous for their 
piety, prudence, and holiness of life may be chosen for 
this office. 

(3) Yes, provided the guilt as well as the punishment 
of the venial sins have not been fully atoned for before 
death. 


PRIVATE REPLIES 


T. P.—Canon Law does not recognize such a case as 
yours. The only suggestion which we can offer is that 
you submit it to the Chancellor of the diocese. 

T. D—The number and the nature of your questions 
indicate that you are suffering from scruples. We ad- 
vise that you seek the guidance of an experienced con- 
fessor. “Scruples,” by Fr. Gearon, ($1.00) , and “The Way 
of Interior Peace,” by Fr. DeLehen ($2.50), might be 
read with profit. You might also write to Fr. Meyer, if 
you wish. 

E. O.—We don’t know of the book you mention. 

P. C.—See your pastor. 


N. R. J.—The celebration of marriage and the obtain- 
ing of necessary dispensations will be arranged by the 
pastor. 

L. R.—The refusal or acceptance of the honor in itself 
is a matter of free choice. But if you look upon it as an 
obligation of conscience it is another matter. We advise 
that you ask the advice of your confessor with reference 
to this question, and also that about vocations. 


R. B.—Bring the matter to the attention of the dioce- 
san authorities through The Extension Magazine. 

E. F.—We do not understand your question. If you 
desire to obtain information about the entrance require- 
ments of the Passionist Preparatory School,.communi- 
cate with the V. Rev. Fr. Provincial, C. P., St. Michael’s 
Monastery, Union City, N. J. 

C. E. G—Inquire at the monastery concerning the 
scapular. The Holy Bible, especially the New Testament, 
narrates many miracles obtained through prayer and 
the application of relics. 

J. P. M—We have no information about the person. 
Turn the dial and you will calm your temper. 

F. B. M.—The Church provides courts for the trial of 
marriage cases. But no ecclesiastical court would con- 
sider the grounds which you mention. 

M. M.—Cases like yours are more satisfactorily settled 
in confession. Simply tell your confessor what you have 
written. 

B. G—Communicate with Sisters of St. Francis, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, N. J., Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Villa Marie Claire, Hohokus, N. J., and Foreign Mission 
Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

R. K.—We advise you to communicate with Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. T. H. McLaughlin, S. T. D., Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


R. A. V., Union City, Ind.; S. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. T. 
W., Philadelphia, Pa.; S. B., Belleview, Ky.; M. E. D., 
Saxonville, Mass.; M. A. R., Newark, N. J.; G. A. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. G., Indianapolis, Ind.; M. D., Trenton, N. J.; M. M., 
Jersey City, N. J.; M. E., Larryville, Pa.; I. S., Newark, 
N. J.; I. McI., New York, N. Y.; E. R., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
M. D., New York, N. Y.; G. M. F., Hartford, Conn.; N. M., 
New York, N. Y.; A. McN., Beverly, Mass.; K. H., Brad- 
dock, Pa.; E. M. S., Bridgeport, Conn.; C. I. L., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; M. H. C., Brighton, Mass.; D. S., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; J. M. S., Dorchester, Mass.; M. M., McKeesport, 
Pa.; M. B. C., Chicago, Ill.; C. L. T., New York, N. Y.; 


I. S., Tiffin, O.; J. F. S., Berlin, N. H.; M. W., Amherst, 
Mass.; E. M., Danvers, Mass.; M. G., New York, N. Y.; 
A. T. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. K., St. Louis, Mo.; A. M., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; L. McI., Medford, Mass.; E. W., New York, 
N. Y.; M. W. M., Quincy, Mass.; S. E. C., New York, N. Y.; 
H. D., Marlboro, Mass. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue Sicn has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a 
sketch of his life, it contains occasional prayers 
and novena devotions in his honor. Almost every 
mail brings us notice of favors received through 
the intercession of this Apostle who has been for 
centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 








ANENT GIRLS SMOKING 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I read with a great deal of interest the letter of Rev. 
Father Coleman in the December issue of Tue Sien. It 
has always been my opinion that smoking was harmful 
for girls, in view of future motherhood. Your answer to 
his letter was directed to the moral side of the question, 
rather than the physical. While it may be true that 
smoking in itself is indifferent, for girls as well as men, 
does it not appear that there is some ground for the 
opinion that in actual experience smoking ceases to be 
indifferent for many girls, because it has been shown 
that the children of smoking mothers have a high mor- 
tality rate? In this connection I quote the following 
from The Literary Digest of November 28, under the cap- 
tion, “The Frost on the Baby Crop:” 

“A possible explanation of this higher infant mortal- 
ity, the writer thinks, may be the rapid spread of smok- 
ing among women in this country. Dr. Gy, an eminent 
French physician, in experiments with guinea-pigs and 
rabbits, found the effects of tobacco to be highly in- 
jurious. De Pierris, another French physician, found the 
hatchlings of fowls exposed to tobacco smoke were 
‘meager and feeble, and one-third died in a few days. 
Smoking by expectant or nursing mothers most certainly 
had a most pernicious effect upon their offspring, many 
of whom were born with damaged livers.’ ” 


NEw York, N. Y. ee 


THE CONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY 
EprIToR OF THE SIGN: 


I am venturing to make an appeal to you and— 
if it is at all possible—through you to others. 

The Holy Father, in a Private Audience which he 
granted recently to Mrs. Chambers and myself, re- 
ferred to the Converts’ Aid Society as “This Most Deli- 
cate and Most Exquisite Charity” and promised a 
PRIVILEGED BLESSING to all those who help on “this 
most noble work.” 

The Converts’ Aid Society assists convert clergy- 
men from the various Protestant bodies who, by rea- 
son of their conversion are often rendered destitute. 
We also help convert Protestant “Nuns.” 

In the case of a convert clergyman, not only has he 
given up everything for the Faith, but often with a 
wife and family he finds himself actually face to face 
with starvation. It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the difficulties which confront converts from the 
Protestant ministry in their search for employment. 
Even experienced men cannot get work. Bad as things. 
may be in the States, they are worse here and from 
what one hears, may be worse still. 

If you can see your way to send something to help: 
these heroic men and women whom Princes of the. 
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Church have not hesitated to call our “modern 

martyrs,” I shall be eternally grateful. 

TWICKENHAM, ENGLAND F. W. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 
Eprtor’s Note—Those who wish to help the Con- 

verts’ Aid Society, and we pray they are many, may 

address Mr. Chambers at 20 Holmes Road, Twickenham, 

Sussex, England. 


THE STATIONS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


We believe that the inquiry concerning “The Stations 
of the Blessed Sacrament” in your current issue, has 
reference to the Franciscan devotion known under that 
title. The members of the Franciscan Order, including 
Tertiaries of St. Francis, as often as they “recite five 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory be to the Father, 
for the prosperity of the Church, and one Our Father, 
Hail Mary, and Glory for the intentions of the Pope, 
they gain all the Indulgences granted to the faithful 
who visit the seven principal Churches in Rome, the 
Church of Portiuncula, the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
and the Church of St. James the Apostle at Compos- 
tella.” (Tertiaries’ Companion, by Father Schrempp, 
O.F.M., published by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
A state of grace is, of course, a requisite. The Plenary 
Indulgences can be gained only once a day; the Partial 
Indulgences as often as these prayers are said. 

Although the six Our Fathers, etc., may be said any- 
where, to gain the Indulgences, it is customary in 
Franciscan churches for the Religious to say them 
before the Blessed Sacrament with arms outstretched, 
hence the name attached to this devotion. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. BROTHER ANTHONY, O.F.M. 


THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I am enclosing an article taken from The Catholic 
Standard and Times in regard to Evidence Guild. Don’t 
you think we could do the same in this country? 

I believe the Evidence Guild could do much good 
in this country. I have read in THe Sien there are a 
lot of people who believe in this work. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. S. V. G. 
ENCLOSURE 

LONDON, Nov. 9.—One hundred and eleven meetings 
are now held every week by the Catholic Evidence Guild 
in parks, commons, street corners and other meeting 
places in various parts of Great Britain, according to a 
report presented at the annual inter-guild conference 
at Blackpool. 

Opposition by bigots has been increasing, it was 
stated, but the guild’s strength and activity have been 
fully maintained. There are nearly 600 laymen and 
women who teach the Faith from open-air platforms. 
This work has now been carried out into the streets 
of Glasgow, and further progress in Scotland is expected 
to be made with meetings in Edinburgh. 


THE JEWS AND THE CHURCH 
Eprtor OF THE SIGN: 

For the past year I have watched with keen interest 
the development of your splendid magazine. A friend 
of mine gives me a copy monthly, and it affords me a 
literary treat in perusing its pages. The various articles 
by Mr. Belloc, as well as the contents of THE S1cn Post 
are certainly worth while; in fact, why discriminate? 
The entire contents of THE Sicn are most enlightening. 

If my memory serves right, there have appeared in 
the columns of your magazine two articles by the emi- 
nent Mr. Goldstein of Boston, relative to a movement 
for the conversion of the Jewish people. These articles 
were especially interesting to me, and I looked forward 
to seeing others, but, unfortunately, for some reason 
or other, you have not continued to propound the move- 
ment spoken of therein. Is there any special reason 


for this default of interest? As far as my information 
goes, there are in New York City alone four million 
people of Jewish extraction. Many of them I find are 
joining the Christian Science Church. In speaking to 
some for their lack of interest in Catholic doctrine, 
the response came “No effort is being made by the 
Catholic Church to invite the Jews into her ranks.” 

Could you inform me through your columns whether 
there are any priests, or group of priests or sisters, who 
are devoting their time to furthering the conversion of 
the people of the Jewish race? 

My association with the younger element of my 
race impresses me with the fact that there is a big 
field for the Catholic Church to reap a harvest of con- 
verts. By nature deeply religious and great lovers of 
education, the Catholic Church, by showing a friendly 
attitude, could, in my opinion, arrest the attention of 
many of those who are seeking for a religion other than 
that of their forefathers. The difficulties entailed in 
severing family ties, as a result of entrance into the 
Catholic Church are a matter of personal experience 
with me; hence, my deepest sympathy goes out to the 
members of my benighted race; hence, my daily prayer 
rises to heaven that they may see the light and may have 
the grace to follow it. 

Would you consider the advisability of promoting 
interest in the conversion of the Jews through the vehi- 
cle of your columns in the magazine? I am told that it 
has a large circulation and is widely read by Catholic 
leaders and educators, who could be of help and in- 
fluence to further this worthy cause. 


NEw York, N. Y. M. E. BLATT. 


Epitor’s NoTteE—THE Sicn is a Catholic magazine. 
Its interests are as wide as the world, since Our Lord 
came to save all. In whatever way we can spread His 
Kingdom we will do so. Mr. Blatt may correspond with 
the French Institution of Notre Dame de Sion, 3823 Lo- 
cust St., Kansas City, Mo., or with the Rev. Alphonse 
Rickert, 651 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A JEW WRITES A CARDINAL 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In the Catholic Gazette published in London I came 
across the enclosed communication. It may prove of 
interest to some of your readers. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND L. X. WYNDHAM. 
ENCLOSURE 

June 25th, 1931. 
My Lord, 

Iam a Jew and am always glad to hear about your 
Faith and was one of those who heard the Rev. Father 
Day of the Jesuit Society preach and discourse some 
little while ago in the East End. 

If your Lordship would send more of your Priests to 
speak to us down here, he would be heard gladly. For 
myself I am praying to God to show me the Truth, for 
unless it is shown me by God I cannot believe your Jesus 
was Divine. 

My Lord, I really write to ask whether a series of 
lectures could not be established down in Bethnal 
Green and Shoreditch. There is a gentleman who runs 
a lecture hall in this neighborhood, but he collects the 
weirdest specimens to speak to ignorant people, and 
one of the names suggested (I understand) is that of 
the Very Rev. A of B . We Jews read your 
papers closely and we see for ourselves that this man 
is not a Christian at heart, for he discredits the Sayings 
of your Lord Jesus, which is wrong for any Christian 
to do, and especially a gentleman in his high religious 
position. And if your Lord Jesus is really God He must 
of necessity have spoke nothing but Truth. And even 
if He were only a Holy Prophet He must have been 
sent by God and therefore spoke the Truth in all His 
utterances and counsels. 

My Lord, I believe if your Lordship would approach 
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some Christian Jew, you would be able to set up a lecture 
hall where all... the poor and ignorant as well as 
the better-to-do could learn the Truths of God. 
There are some Jews down here in business who would 
contribute to a permanent hall for lectures. 
Respectfully, my Lord, 


Your humble servant, 
A JEW. 


AN ORDO FOR THE LAITY 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Santa Claus has brought missals to many interested 
Catholics. Several of them have come to me to be in- 
structed in the use of the missal. Each explanation 
has brought the question: “Where can I find the equiv- 
alent of the ordo that the priest uses?” Now it oc- 
curred to me that you might increase the usefulness 
of your very excellent magazine, encourage the use of 
the missal, and, perhaps, increase your circulation, if, 
each month you would print the ordo for the month. 
If such a lay ordo could be printed at the edge of the 
page and on both sides of the sheet, it could be cut out, 
folded into the missal, and the magazine would not be 
destroyed for binding purposes. 

New York, N. Y. (Rev.) T. JOSEPH DOYLE. 

Eprtor’s Note—We are in hearty accord with Father 
Doyle’s plea for a layman’s ordo, but we think that a 
monthly magazine is not the medium in which to 
print it. We are publishing his communication that 
it may be seen by our weekly diocesan organs and espe- 
cially, the N. C. W. C. News Service. 


BISHOP WALSH AND MSGR. DUFFY 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


May I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
thanks for the mention you made of our work among 


the colored of Newark in your “Toasts Within the . 


Month.” 
It is goodly company wherein you place our endeavors 


and we do appreciate it, not so much for the personal | 


boost as for the fine publicity you give to our Bishop’s 
program for colored work. 

Truthfully speaking, your toast should have been to 
our Rt. Rev. Bishop, Thomas J. Walsh, and Monsignor 
John A. Duffy, V.G., who founded anid assisted this work 
from its very beginning. The goal of Bishop Walsh is to 
bring as many as possible of the eighty thousand Negro 
souls whom we have in our territory within the fold 
of Christ. 

In addition, let me congratulate you on the zeal that 
you have manifested in THe S1en in behalf of the spirit- 
ual wants of our colored brethren and also to offer you 
a word of sincere thanks for all you have done during 
these past years for the Negro cause. 


Newakk, N. J. (Rev.) C. J. AHERN. 


COMMENT AND CAUSE OF LEAKAGE 
EpItoR OF THE SIGN: 


We enjoy reading THe S1en, and we like THe Sicn Post 
best. This is because you answer questions frankly, al- 
ways presenting a candid scope of the subject and never 
being evasive. This is why your magazine far outclasses 
all other Church publications, in my opinion. Belloc’s 
Gallery of Portraits are just to my liking. Daniel B. 
Pulsford is really my favorite writer though, as his words 
carry a certain fascination rarely found in religious 
writings. 

In regard to Dr. O’Brien, whom you mentioned in Cur- 
rent Fact and Comment of the January issue, could you 
print his article on the source of leakage—the reason 
why so many leave the Church? I always thought the 
only real reason was not a reason at all. To some it isa 


mixed marriage; to others missing Mass! and to most 
it is because they are so absorbed by the spirit of the 
world that they neglect their religious duties. I think 
that plain laziness is the largest factor. But I would 
enjoy seeing in THE Sicn the opinion of Dr. O’Brien on 
this matter. Perhaps he may expound the hidden reason 
why so many allow the lantern of Faith to flicker in the 
winds of unbelief and doubt, until finally the last ray 
of light is extinguished. 
CINCINNATI, O. FRANK KLUEMPER. 


CATHOLICS AND CITIZENSHIP 
EprIToR OF THE SIGN: 


May I suggest that you publish an article in THe S1en 
on the Duties of Citizenship? This past year, as a work- 
er in the Employment Bureau I was stationed at Kips 
Bay Neighborhood Association, 794 2nd Avenue, N. Y. 
City. It fell to my lot to help handle the daily crowd 
coming in for information. It was absolutely deplorable 
to see the vast number of aliens, Irish by birth, most of 
them good cooks of yesterday, who are now without a 
means of livelihood, and most of them are close on to 
70 years of age, and will not be eligible for the Old Age 
Pension Relief because they lack citizenship papers. 

I am going to keep after the Catholic clergy to stress 
this point in behalf of our own people through the Cath- 
olic Press, that a country which is good enough to harbor 
one for a period of years is good enough to be called 
home. Most of them, if they now had the opportunity 
to return to their native soil, would not go, so why not 
get after them and stress the point that this depression 
cannot last forever, and that sooner or later we will all 
get a break and be able to secure decent positions. 
NEw York, N. Y. R. O’B. 


AN APPEAL FOR FIVE CHILDREN 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


The angel of death paid his first visit to our little con- 
gregation of colored converts, carrying off the mother 
of five minor children, also converts, four of whom are 
pupils in Mother of Mercy School. Whilst the diocese 
has an orphan asylum for children of the white race, 
it is too young to have provided one also for colored chil- 
dren. The races do not mixin the South, even in charity. 
To guard against scattering these orphans among non- 
Catholic relatives, an aunt—also a convert—generously 
offered to care for them along with five of her own. 
To enable her to do so, it was necessary to add small 
rooms to her wretchedly poor home and make it some- 
what more sanitary as a precaution against doctor’s bills. 
The work is nearing completion. The cost will be around 
one thousand dollars. 

Dear Editor, will you kindly bring to the notice of 
God’s friend-readers of THE Sicn the need of meeting 
these bills. In making the outlay, reliance was put in 
God’s fatherly care of orphans, trusting that He would 
move His friends to pay for the housing of these chil- 
dren. In some way, by doing without other things, the 
Mission will have to provide about twenty-five dollars 
monthly to feed these children, until some of them 
Shall be old enough to support themselves and help 
support the younger ones. The aunt had to give up her 
job to care for this sudden increase in her family. 

(Rev.) MARK MOESLEIN, C.P. 
WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. ‘ ‘ 


Epitor’s NoTE: We most earnestly commend Father 
Mark’s appeal to our readers. His address is, Mother of 
Mercy Mission, 112 West 9th St., Washington, North Caro- 
lina. Father Mark, now nearing eighty, is over fifty- 
four years a priest. He has consecrated the last years 
of his life to working among the colored—the poorest of 
God’s poor—and he will be more than grateful for any 
a given him. If it’s possible, please send him some- 

hing. 





ARE SO-CALLED 


LITTLE NUISANCES 
lo Be Accepted? 


By Mary E. McGill 


‘Loe biennial appearance 
of a new babe was not regarded as 
an unprecedented tragedy among 
Catholic families some twenty years 
ago, nor for that matter, by good 
Christian people outside the Church. 
On occasions, a little one arrived in 
between the schedule, which precipi- 
tancy invited the apologetic, amused 
smile of good matrons. But whether 
a baby came at comfortably spaced 
intervals or via the limited, the 
mother proceeded to do her duty, 
and every member of the family 
scuttled around to pay homage to 
the human luggage deposited by the 
stork, even though the gangly bird 
dared risk his welcome by too fre- 
quent visitation. 

In these times it is all different. 
Babies are methodically permitted to 
come or as coolly decline, according 
to convenience or desire. The cal- 
ories the mother can afford for her- 
self and babe are counted; the yards 
measured, to insure plenty of cloth- 
ing, and the furniture is inspected 
to see if it will hold up under another 
member, while the budget is minutely 
audited to make sure it can stand ex- 
pansion, before a decision is entered. 
If it is found the wife has what the 
eugenist styles sufficient stamina, 
and the prospective father is as- 
sured of ample means to feed an- 
other mouth, cover one more anat- 
omy, house it, and see a clear future, 
then it is in order to permit marital 
procedure to follow nature’s way. If 
not, human ingenuity which cen- 
turies ago (with intelligence sharp- 
ened by the Evil One) worked out 
ways and means of circumventing 
nature, is again summoned. Once 
more, as in pagan ages, we find the 
intelligence of man perverted to the 
end of thwarting his own moral and 
physical welfare. With the degrada- 
tion of nature and the spoliation of 
virtue, there is being effected a ren- 
aissance of pagan sophistry. Im- 
morality, sensuality, bestiality are 
euphoniously expressed by compan- 
ionate marriages, valid marriages 
but invalid living of the State, di- 
vorces and birth control. The sub- 
stitutes for decent living as ex- 
pressed by purity in the single and 
married states, are so craftily pre- 
sented that the public fails to recog- 


nize them garbed in licentiousness, 
adultery and murder. 

Expediency rules. Comfort clam- 
ors for recognition. Freedom from 
responsibility is a paramount am- 
bition. Indulgence without nature’s 
price is the world’s recommendation. 

In the industrial world the working 
army has grown accustomed to 
punching the time clock. The “dock- 
ing” practice at one time created re- 
sentment, but that was when em- 
ployees were first thoroughly sys- 
tematized, efficienized and numbered. 
They had not yet become dulled au- 
tomatons and were keen enough to 
see that they were being exploited. 


M“* seemingly good things carry 
boomerangs. 

Material adulation has entangled 
executives as well. Successful men 
are literally harnessed to their hand- 
some desks by the multiplicity of 
their investments, which demand 
constant attention, due to the fluc- 
tuations of juggled markets. Ma- 
terialism denies to humanity bodily 
rest. It steals from the soul spiritual 
peace. 

Bankers have their vaults securely 
locked and in many instances even 
the Chairman and his Board are un- 
able to open them until the hour set 
by a clock designed purposely for the 
protection of safes. Business men 
conduct their affairs by stern ap- 
pointments—nothing casual as in 
less strenuous periods, when there 
was time for personal neighborly 
aids and the leisurely pursuit of cul- 
ture and life’s graceful amenities. 
But there is some reason in current 
demand for appointments, business, 
professional and social. _When the 
“dates” are kept, the custom pro- 
motes tranquillity, and system with- 
in reason is a conserver of energy. 
Wastefulness is dissipation, and dis- 
sipation is the height of folly. 

Even our cooks are no longer flex- 
ible. They arrive to suit their con- 
venience and not entirely for the 
comfort of the household which they 
are presumed to serve. They depart 
on time. Personally, I think they 
should, excepting under family 
emergencies, for if you sift the 
wielders of the culinary art through 
a sieve not too exacting you will find 
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they are quite human, and capable 
of fatigue and disgust. Pots and 
pans are not always symphonic. 

Referring to the symphony brings 
to mind the instruments necessary 
for orchestration, which latter recalls 
the fact that musicians belong to 
Unions, and though young people 
are in the middle of a gay dance 
when the hour strikes midnight, the 
orchestra suddenly refuses to func- 
tion. Even the ubiquitous radio 
commences its broadcast on the min- 
ute and ceases at the instant ap- 
pointed for the end of the program, 
and the only interruptions the 
“Mike” recognize are trouble on the 
lines and acts of Providence. 

System as to the material is all 
well enough, but when it grasps the 
spiritual and the moral in its dom- 
inating selfishness, it has lost con- 
trol of its useful force and has be- 
come a menace. Such a menace now 
confronts us. 

Customs reflect the morals of a 
people. 

Not only do mechanical operations 
and social pleasures, business activ- 
ities and household obligations now 
move fixedly, but it is grown com- 
mon for the laws of God and the 
laws of nature (which latter laws 
were made by God) to be subjected 
to human arrangement and human 
convenience. 

We find it increasingly prevalent 
that little souls are not now breathed 
into potential humanities according 
to Divine plan and in harmony with 
nature’s laws. On the contrary, non- 
acceptance of the duties of marriage 
and the consequences of the living 
of the state have become the sub- 
ject of a godless propaganda, which 
is warmly welcomed and the lessons 
imparted practised without shame. 


To promoters of unnatural prac- 
tices dare wrap a mantle resem- 
bling charity around their activities. 
They pretend most artfully to be 
preserving the health of the girls 
and women whom they inform in sin- 
ful ways, and to be rendering a pa- 
triotic service to their country by 
elimination of the unfit, the super- 
fluous and the unwanted. 

It is a sad index to spiritual con- 
ditions to witness open refusal of 
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children by large numbers outside 
the Church who profess no religion 
whatever, and to know that children 
are not generally welcomed by the 
majority of professing Christians 
who are not of the true Fold. And 
painful to admit, though a practical 
Catholic dare not refuse life if God 
has willed that it should result from 
the marriage act, there is an in- 
creasing unwillingness even among 
Catholic couples for the responsibil- 
ities of a family. Where there is so 
much contra discussion and it has 
become the smart thing to evade the 
bearing and rearing of children, it 
is not surprising to see the dust of 
this great moral upheaval settling 
upon weak Catholics. 

Vicious propaganda must be met 
by opposing virtue. Corrosion is 
slowing the Christian heart action of 
some of our own. Discountenance of 
evil practices is the best antidote 
next to the grace of God. This sub- 
ject does not admit of tolerance. It 
isn’t time to pretend not to see, hear, 
and know. Catholics are becoming 
contaminated. There is no denying 
that under certain social and eco- 
nomic conditions hardship accom- 
panies parenthood. The easy way 
out is being made to look very sim- 
ple and reasonable to the weak 
Catholic sorely tempted. If public 
opinion continues to harden, the 
evil influence will spread and corrupt 
the Catholic family. 


Oy are the natural solidifiers 
of conjugal love, though we all 
know of cases where couples are de- 
feated in their parental ambitions. 
But God takes special care of these 
unwillingly thwarted men and wo- 
men and such marriages, where the 
will is right, become very congenial 
and happy. We find this to hold true 
also in marriages effected in middle 
life, where they are entered upon 
holily. Such unions are based on the 
craving of the human heart for 
sympathetic companionship, and ob- 
servation indicates that mid-life 
romances hold joys peculiar to the 
period. In such Christian courtships 
and ‘subsequent marriages love does 
not intoxicate so fully as in youth, 
but where God is in the heart and 
directs entry into marriage, there is 
a richness of understanding and a 
consecration to mutual helpfulness 
that in part makes up for denial of 
the fervor of young affection with 
its resultant fruitfulness. 

But according to nature and be- 
cause of the purpose for which mar- 
riage was primarily instituted, the 
Sacrament of Matrimony should in 
most cases be received in productive 
years. And this introduces the 
answer to the question in the cap- 
tion of this article: 

Are Little Nuisances to be accepted? 

“To be or not to be” (a father and 
mother) when put to a husband and 
wife, can have but one lawfully 


moral and natural answer. In that 
answer is solved the problem of the 
world’s sweet little nuisances. Ob- 
viously Catholic morals and Catholic 
practice present the only accurate 
recitation of the 20th century mul- 
tiplication dilemma. 


Ca marriage in productive 
years anticipates an increase in 
the family from two adults to as 
many children as God, through na- 
ture, offers. The bride and her new- 
found protector and mate, starting 
their home as lovers blessed by the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, in due 
course normally ascend to the dignity 
and glory of Father and Mother with 
the coming of their first child. It 
should be an exquisitely happy con- 
summation of their love. 

Self-control alone may be used as 
a deterrent of nature. Continence 
is so little understood by other than 
the morally strong and the spirit- 
ually sustained that it is no wonder 
the world greets the Catholic 
Church’s prescription with blank 
countenances and then turns down 
the one and only legitimate contra- 
ceptive. 

I am wholly conscious that this 
subject is a delicate one, but I am 
equally conscious that it is timely. 
It may seem inappropriate for a 
single woman to presume to write 
upon it, but I do not deem it out of 
order and have no apology to offer. 
This topic is discussed boldly in the 
daily papers, in all the periodicals, 
and in everyday conversation, and 
not in the Catholic sense, but from 
the pagan and carnally selfish view- 
point. 

Since our Catholic young people 
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HO brings me sorrow, would | 
show him gratitude? 
For wounded love is filled with loath- 
ing to forget. , 


Mayhap | could forgive, but ever is. 


renewed 


The memory of pain, the wish we 
ne’er had met. 


Yet One has brought me sorrow, and 
| give Him not 
My hatred that he tore my very 
heart in twain. 
He banished all my loves, made me ig- 
nored, forgot, 
Yet now my crushed heart knows 
God’s love comes with God’s 
pain. 


” ee 


hear all these things and are becom- 
ing sophisticated to the point of in- 
ability to experience shock because 
of the travesty of purity, respect for 
the most fragrant of all virtues must 
be reinstated. 

It is an unwholesome sign when 
Catholics do not sicken when con- 
fronted with vicious, indecent prac- 
tices. The press, the movies, the 
theatre, the modern abandoned 
dances, and the familiarities com- 
monly indulged by the young have 
all contributed in effecting this ter- 
rible callousness and disrespect for 
the sacred sex instinct with which 
each normal human being is en- 
dowed, and have led to a disregard 
of prudent measures and decent ob- 
servance which help control sex 
weakness, which likewise every hu- 
man being has to overcome. 

Youth is normally modest if it is 
not scandalized in its early flowering. 
It is this natural modesty and re- 
serve which makes the maid so ap- 
pealing to the young man. The 
loose conduct of adults is defiling 
our young, and the sinfully experi- 
enced in matrimony, or in single li- 
cense, are the exemplars of the 
newly wedded. A general public in- 
dulgence of sex looseness is also mak- 
ing impurity bold. A public con- 
science is needed. But a public right 
conscience is the result of sound 
thinking. And without the rules of 
true religion and the grace of God 
how can a people be expected to ex- 
ercise Christian reason and self- 
control? We have a duty to warn 
our own and to protect them. This 
duty is not confined to the priest- 
hood, but extends to the laity. It is 
an important phase of the lay apos- 
tolate and should be a vibrant sym- 
bol of Catholic action. 

Prudishness no one desires. Right 
conscience is ever to be sought. If 
we have the courage to stand for 
decency in single life and to expect 
it from our married friends and 
neighbors, our moral suasion will ef- 
fect results. 


Te who contemplate matrimony, 
if they are good Catholics, are 
assumed to have in view the saving 
of their souls as well as the following 
of their natural inclinations and the 
affections of their hearts. For them 
the will of God (which emphatically 
includes obedience to the laws of 
nature, which He created) will be 
their will while enjoying their mar- 
ried happiness. 

The solution of the birth control 
problem should be and is amazingly 
simple when presented to an earnest 
Catholic couple. The Catholic 
Church, founded by Jesus Christ, is 
the unfailing clear bubbling source 
of knowledge. Carnal propagandists 
will never solve this problem unless 
they humbly go to the Divine-Source 
ns Natural and Moral Laws for the 

ey. 
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Ciry Hosprrat: 


& HAUNTED 
day and night, espe- 
cially night. Visions 
of blood, dripping, 
oozing — bright, 
ghastly: visions of pale faces, drained 
of every vestige of color; visions of 
eyes opened their widest, staring, 1n- 
tent on some past experience of hor- 
ror, all rise up before me. Cries ring 
in my ear: screams, groans, curses, 
plaintive moans wring my heart. 

No, I haven’t been reading detec- 
tive thrillers; I’m not an addict to 
gangster movies; haven’t witnessed 
any racketeer killings, nor have I 
been trying my own hand at shoot- 
ing. I’m just a patient at one of the 
large city hospitals. To this ward 
come unfortunates of every descrip- 
tion, (myself among them, broken in 
spirit and purse because of a succes- 
sion of ill-fated events). 

I’m not saying that everyone reacts 
to hospital surroundings as I do. 
They accuse me of being a neurotic. 
While I won’t deny the charge, I de- 
clare that there are scores and scores 
of patients like myself who are made 
miserable by the sufferings of others 
who cannot even eat if someone 
nearby is in anguish, to whom the 
narration of people’s ills brings nau- 
sea and a mental sharing of pain. 

All this hinges on ward cases in 
large hospitals. When people can 
hire private rooms and have every 
care, they don’t have to listen to fel- 
low-sufferers’ woes, nor need their 
ears be assailed by groans, sighs, 
moans, sobbings and entreaties. 

Were I in charge of the surgical 
wards, I’d lay down this law: “Loud 
talking about what patients suffered 
before or after operations, minute 
details as to the effect of anaesthet- 
ics, are absolutely forbidden.” Why? 
Because such recitals only serve to 
unnerve the majority who are not 
yet ready for their own operations. 
Above all, they need to keep their 
minds, as much as possible, off pains, 
ether, nausea and other attendant 
features of operations. Besides, what 
two cases are alike? Another’s expe- 
riences may be different from yours. 


Come With Me 


| By inspect this hospital ward. 
Note the woman sitting in a rocker 
down the corridor. See how worried 
she is! Only last night her visiting 
husband pleaded, “Forget your opera- 
tion. Snap out of this gloom. Occupy 
your mind somehow.” She promised. 
Started in dutifully this morning to 
read. Almost became absorbed in a 


WOMEN’S WARD 


By Joan Lee 


story. Then, loud piercing whisper- 
ing fell on her ears. Tried to stick to 
her story, but truant ears heard: 

“Oh ether, ether—coming out of 
ether is awful. You get so sick.” 

“Yes,” (another whisper) “you run 
the risk of pneumonia, too. With your 
weakened condition after the opera- 
tion what chance have you? Remem- 
ber the girl in the next ward?” And 
so on! 

All her good resolutions shattered, 
the poor woman forgets her story; 
just worries over her coming ordeal. 


Man’s Inhumanity 

‘tr TO A large hospital during visit- 

ing hour. Chat with some poor 
broken creature whom no one visits. 
You'll forget your boredom. You'll be 
astounded to hear of treachery, 
meanness, heartlessness—every sin 
against charity—condemning human 
beings to lie on sick beds hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, 
and who cares? This is no place for 
the romantic young girl. Too many 
marriage wrecks! Too many wives 
abandoned by brutal husbands in 
cruel suffering and want! Just when 
they need loving care, kindness and 
sympathy! 

I wish you could see a poor old lady 
in a ward further along. She’s slowly 
going blind, but doesn’t know it. At 
first relatives came now and then. 
One week (and she’d been counting 
the minutes until visiting hour) no 
one came; none the next; none af- 
terwards. The lonely soul knew when 
visiting hour was near by the sup- 
pressed excitement, the joyous talk 
about her. Patiently she’d wait as 
footsteps approached, her face lit up, 
expectant, ready to pour out her 
pent-up love on the visitor. When 
the hour had passed and she couldn’t 
fool herself any longer, how her face 
fell! And tears fell too. Ah, why 
can’t people be kinder? 

I had no visitors one day. Next to 
her, she plied me with questions: 
“What time is it?” A short pause. 
“Are visitors still coming?” A longer 
pause. Then, timidly, beseechingly, 
“Did you see my aunt?” When all 
hope was past she guessed, “Maybe 
my aunt’s sick.” “Probably she is,” I 
consoled quickly. “But,” drearily, “her 
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daughter could have 
come. If I only had 
a nickel,” she be- 
wailed,“ I’d get nurse 
to telephone.” 

The pet abomination of any ward 
is the whiner who won’t try to be 
brave, but screams over minor pains. 
Take a look at that black-haired 
young woman! She’s made night 
hideous and day ghastly for us by her 
fiendish shrieks and howls. Four 
needles were shot into her. Each one 
she fought off, struggling like a ti- 
gress, knocking over a nurse’s tray. 
Then her own dinner tray went spin- 
ning. “Pick those things up,” or- 
dered the head nurse. She ignored 
the words and screamed the louder. 
Four wards were thrown into a nerv- 
ous uproar. “Do something to her,” 
ordered a passing doctor. “We’ve 
given her four needles,” explained a 
nurse. How could we get rest? Some- 
one finally solved the problem. 


What ails this woman sitting up in 
bed, rocking back and forth? Is 
she in pain? Can’t understand her. 
Ah, a neighbor’s going to interpret: 
“She wants to go home. Her son gets 
married this week-end. She wants 
to be there.” Here a nurse broke in, 
“She’s just had a serious operation; 
must have another too.” Here’s the 
patient’s doctor! Watch her spatter 
the bedcover with tears, her arms 
outstretched, begging. Suppose she’s 
asking for a pass to go home. He’s 
listening. He’s giving a pass. Tells 
her to come back Monday. Will you 
look at that—he dodged just in time! 
She tried to wrap herself around the 
young doctor’s neck. 


A Pearl of Price 


Lo: there’s Margaret! Who could 
forget her? Kindness, compassion, 
sympathy—she’s the personification 
of each! When you’d ask some of 
the other attendants to help you, 
they’d be too busy. They might be 
sharp, even rude, if much rushed. 
But never Margaret. A regular little 
whirlwind, she does twice as many 
kind deeds as the others. And the 
way she does them! Here a smile, 
here a pat, here a joke. There’s no 
one like her. One thing I hope— 
that some patient who’s shared her 
smiling kindness will inherit a for- 
tune, or earn it. I know the lucky 
one will divide with Margaret then, 
if she’s the right sort. 


Wards in large hospitals offer great 
contrasts. With the kind, you'll find 
the cruel. You scoff.at. anyone being 
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snappy, sarcastic, malicious to pa- 
tients who are merely begging for 
some little service they need. All 
right, watch that slim little nurse. 
Now and then you’ll run across some- 


one like her—seemingly devoid of hu- - 


man feelings. Of course, you can’t 
baby querulous patients who whine 
and are forever calling for something 
they don’t actually need. Snarling, 
though, like this one, at that poverty- 
stricken old lady who’s moaning in 
acute pain, just because she’s asked 
for a small service! Don’t you hear 
her? But note how sweetly she smiles 
at the doctors when they make their 
rounds. Heaven help her husband, 
if she gets one! 

Satisfying grudges in a hospital? 
Yes, even that’s done once in a while. 
I was told of a worker who, angry at 
a patient for some slight fault, left 
her so neglected for hours that she 
caught an internal cold. Her hus- 
band was wild, and he put in a strong 
complaint. His wife had to stay 
much longer in bed and might always 
have trouble from that source. Re- 
gret for this act? I don’t know. But 
cases like this are extremely rare. 


Release Comes to Nora 

ALLANT Nora! Slated for two seri- 

ous operations! The very life of 
the ward! No one dared be gloomy or 
fretful while she was watching. Her 
beaming smile would put them to 
shame. Here a ringing laugh, there 
a cheering word, here words of en- 
couragement, next a pillow shaken 
_ up, a hot head stroked. Nora was 
responsible for most of the sunshine 
that filtered into our dark ward. 
Nothing much the matter with her, 
you scoff! Guess again. Her ail- 
ments were deadly serious. So grave, 
in fact, that doctors advised against 
operating. As stout as she was, and 
so mortally ill, the risk was tre- 
mendous. Pain-ridden, distracted, 
Nora begged for the knife, we heard. 
She fooled us for a time with her 
laughter and sly jokes, but grimaces 
of agony betrayed the grim battle 
she was fighting. She tried to con- 
quer pain by ignoring it, but agony 
became victor. On the fateful day 
she started, smiling, for her ordeal. 
But few were deceived. Paleness, as 
of death, a haunted look in the big 
eyes, a whispered plea that we pray 
for her, made us sure Nora knew the 
cards were stacked against her. They 
operated. She rallied a little, lin- 
gered for a day. Then her earthly 
release came. How we missed her 
happy disposition, her smiling “bluff” 
in the face of pain! 

Yes, that’s a little Italian patient 
over in the bed. Her people just del- 
uged her with fruit. No room for it 
all here. She motioned for the attend- 
ant, nurse and myself to have some. 
What splendid, juicy pears! Still, by 
sign language, she asked us to take 
more. At the moment we had our 


mouths crammed full of pear who 
should unexpectedly come in sight, 
leading a visiting doctor, but the doc- 
tor in charge! An exchange of 
abashed, guilty glances! Frantically 
we tried to-swallow the evidence. Too 
late! Our mouths were too full. The 
doctor paused at the foot of my cot. 
My face was one broad grin, couldn’t 
straighten it. Even the doctor’s an- 
noyed look couldn’t do that. Who’d 
blame him to believe we were having 
a joke at his expense! One glance 
at Nurse S’s bulging pocket; one peep 
under my pillow, and fat, mellow 
pears would have been exposed— 
begging to be eaten. Probably the 
doctor and his visiting friend thought 
us the rudest specimens unearthed. 

That’s Terry, the man of all work. 
One day he had finished cleaning up 
the ward. Resplendent, the waxed 
floor was a joy to look upon. He 
straightened his back for a little rest 
and stood leaning on his mop. Mercy, 
what athump! The whole place was 
panic-stricken as a mass of blue and 
white crashed to the floor. Everyone 
near ran to help the victim to her 
feet. It was Mrs. Crane, one of the 
nicest of the attendants. Hurrying 
in with some special medicine on a 
tray, her foot had slipped on Terry’s 
undried wax. The sound of the crack, 
when she landed on the back of her 
head, caused Terry to start around 
alarmed. Remorseful, solicitous, he 
hung around, his expression hang- 
dog, sympathetic. Was it a warning 
to him? Why, the very next day he 
was trying out another wax prepara- 
tion, making sure we noticed it. But 
it was too late for Mrs. Crane. 
Shocked nerves, strained muscles and 
tendons reminded her daily of her 
errand of mercy that ended up by 
making her another patient. 


Night Made Hideous 

Nowe in a hospital! They seem 

endless—the minutes crawl by. 
Tossing, turning, warm, thirsty, you 
feel sure it’s time for the milkman. 
Someone whispers it’s two o’clock. 
Would morning never come? One 
evening when we couldn’t sleep be- 
cause of a patient’s persistent snor- 
ing a light suddenly flooded the next 
ward. Voices were heard in impa- 
tient conversation; then followed a 
rapid-fire talk between doctor and 
patient. We were startled by the 
doctor’s breaking into loud talk and 
ordering “ether!” The woman who 
had caused all this disturbance now 
begged, high-pitched, frantic: “Go 
away. Please, doctor, don’t do any- 
thing. Release me. Let me go home.” 
She couldn’t be so bad off if she could 
carry on like that. It seemed an 
eternity before the commotion finally 
died down. 

Breathing sighs of relief, we found 
a cool spot on our pillow and pre- 
pared for some badly-needed rest. 
Alas for vain delusions! A noise that 


had been sounding steadily, but 
which we forgot during the louder 
disturbance, now beat upon our con- 
sciousness. Horrors! That old wo- 
man was snoring again. She sleeps 
the whole night through like a top, 
snoring like a saw. Voices were raised 
in protest. The attendant shook the 
old lady. “Turn over. Stop this 
snoring,” she ordered. Time and 
again this performance was repeated. 
Our nerves were on edge. The old 
woman at last got up and sat in a 
rocker. Wearily we turned on our 
beds, ready at last to sleep. But fate 
was cruel. “Snap!” On went the 
morning lights. Sleep now? What a 
chance! We must face the day. 


Sally—the Ward Pet 


F® A time we had a regular little 
butterfly in our ward. She would 
brighten up the dreariest spot. Sally, 
a home child, had been staying at a 
convalescent home; there was bitten 
by an insect. Both eyes swelled up, 
closed, and she was rushed to the 
doctor; thence the hospital. For 
about two weeks we enjoyed her 
sweet ways. Such a brave child you 
never saw! Before this she had to 
have two mastoid operations, but she 
didn’t waste any tears on -herself. 
Either she was up to some mischief 
or else doing acts of kindness. Not 
only was Sally the pet of our ward; 
the whole kitchen force doted on her 
—let her have anything the doctor 
would O. K. 

Someone in the next ward was 
amusing the patients by a crying 
rubber doll. We enjoyed it during 
the day, but at night it was irritating 
to hear that high-pitched cry. Some 
of us yelled across and asked the 
owner to gag the doll. She wouldn’t. 
One patient begged Sally to bring the 
doll over for inspection. For a few 
minutes we laughed heartily. Sally 
was giggling at a joke she had up her 
sleeve. A little kitten had been hang- 
ing around. Soon Sally came over 
and announced: “I’ve got kitty in 
here,” squeezing a portfolio bag. Sure 
enough, a squawking came from the 
bag. “Don’t do that, Sally. Let the 
kitten out. You'll squeeze it to 
death,” we pleaded with her. Sally 
only grinned impishly and kept out 
of our reach. We plotted. Then one 
of the up-patients held a rolling 
tumbling match with Sally. “Oh!” a 
surprised exclamation from Sally’s 
pursuer; a cry from Sally. The port- 
folio was opened, but no kitten was 
inside. Instead, there was the noisy 
doll, squashed flat. 

A bothersome patient was being 
released because nothing more could 
be done for her, and she was making 
herself a nuisance. The night before 
she departed she and another dis- 
gruntled one were talking across the 
corridor from a very nervous patient 
who was trying to screw up courage 
for an operation. 
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“Yes, this is a terrible place,” fell 
on the ears of the apprehensive one. 
“They don’t care how they treat you 
or what they do. Dumb internes, who 
don’t know much what they’re doing, 
operate on us poor, helpless human 
beings. They cover up their blun- 
ders by keeping you doped. If you 
show signs of trying to tell your peo- 
ple you'll get enough needles to keep 
your tongue quiet. Take me, for in- 
stance. I have three kidneys. Did 
they do anything for me? You bet 
they didn’t. They used me for ob- 
servation until they got all the infor- 
mation they wanted. Now I’m being 
turned loose, like a bad penny.” 

Ear eagerly strained to catch the 
warning, heart quaking and nerves 
jumping, the listener heard: 

“They'll give you enough dope so 
you'll stay stupid and die off without 
being able to tell what happened. 
Everyone who comes here for an op- 
eration has to come back. They’re 
never done right. They don’t care 
what they do as long as they can 
fool the public about their mistakes.” 

“Silence!” demanded a nurse just 
coming in. Then they had to stop. 
If that poor listener could have un- 
burdened her fears to a nurse or at- 
tendant, much suffering could have 
been avoided! Instead, she passed a 
night frantic with worry. The first 
peep of dawn found her determined 
to get away from the hospital with- 
out an operation. The day nurse 
found her in tears, begging for re- 
lease. She phoned the patient’s rela- 
tives. When they heard the whole 
tale weren’t they wild at the trouble- 
maker? It took some clever talking 
to mtake the anxious, fearful woman 
realize it was all revengeful plotting. 
But she was reassured finally and 
said she would stay. And she had 
ample proof of the falsity of those 
ravings, too. Her own operation was 
performed so carefully and with such 
expertness that she was overjoyed. 


Husband and Wife 


T= victims of an automobile acci- 
dent were housed with us: a wife 
and mother left with a big hole in her 
head, fractured collar-bone and other 
injuries; a husband, in dying condi- 
tion upstairs; most of his bones bro- 
ken. Frightful enough, but then 
pneumonia setin! It must have been 
pitiful, heart-rending, to hear him 
calling: “Minnie, Minnie. Where are 
you, Minnie?” And she couldn’t 
come, nor could they tell him the 
truth about her. Worry’s bad at any 
time, but imagine her, suffering in- 
tense pain, grieving for her husband, 
worrying about no money coming in 
at home, her sons out of work! 
That’s not the worst. She’s just 
found out the driver of the car wasn’t 
insured; has no money to pay dam- 
ages. Can she stop worrying? 
Shades of the suffering! Can’t 
someone gag these loud-mouthed pa- 






tients here in the corridor who spend 
their time telling of every pain and 
spasm they went through while, after 
or before they went under the knife? 
Listen to them roll each morsel 
around their tongues, speaking in 
loud-pitched whispers that are bound 
to reach the ear of some patient who 
should not hear! They really don’t 
mean to exaggerate, but bigger sto- 
ries create greater excitement— 
bring the bigger audiences. Give 
them their due, they’re only dumb 
and don’t mean to scare someone 
who has to go through the same 
thing. They think the whole world 
is interested in “my operation.” 


Some Compensation 

Ho’ ill that woman looks! She is 

very ill, but for all that she’s en- 
joying a little joke by herself. Her 
life’s been very hard. A cruel husband 
who drank to excess sent her out to 
work while he idled around. Many a 
time she was so rushed that her 
meals were taken standing to save 
time. Then back to work she must 
hurry. Work, work, even late into 
the night. No time for pains, she 
just ignored them—hardly time to 
breathe. She must be breadwinner 
because her husband was too selfish 
to be a man. 

But Nature demanded payment for 
so many laws outraged! Serious 
stomach trouble and kidney com- 
plaint brought her to this hospital. 
What a wonderful change! Suffer- 
ing, yes, that was her portion, but 
under what kind stewardship, what 
efficient care! Her husband comes 
to see her now, weeping—let’s hope, 
for his sins of negligence. More like- 
ly they’re tears of self-pity. Can you 
blame his former victim and slave 
for smiling to herself? She can rest 
now. Hers the luxury of care and 
solicitation. He’s powerless. to 
threaten or harm her here. 

You can’t judge by first impres- 
sions. When I was brought into the 
ward, the regular nurse was absent— 
lunch hour. For some time I had to 
lie perfectly flat, with no pillow; 
made me dizzy. Another patient ad- 
vised, “Ask the regular nurse for a 
pillow.” I craned my neck. Which 
was the regular nurse? Several 
seemed coming in and out. At last 
one paused near me. I asked: “Are 
you our regular nurse?” Spinning on 
her heel, glancing scornfully, she 
shot back: “Of course I’m a regular 
nurse: what do I look like, a scrub- 
woman?” Afterwards she was as 
sweet as could be to me. At first I 
thought her a Tartar—all due to a 
little misunderstanding. 

A sad case came into our ward one 
day. A young woman with saintly 
expression was awaiting an opera- 
tion. Had already lain in bed four 
months, home and in hospitals. Sub- 
ject to convulsions, she fell out of bed 
during one spell, suffering concussion 


of the brain. Some time previous 
some internal organ was touched by 
the operating physician when it 
should not have been. She was left 
afflicted with convulsions. Her people 
hoped some of our doctors might 
help her. They couldn’t. 

Poor Susie, a little old colored wo- 
man, was suffering from a disease 
that was gradually destroying the 
sight. You’d shudder to look at her 
face, splotched with white spots. A 
cheerful little cricket she was. All 
day long she would sit or lie and have 
nothing to amuse herself with. She’d 
try pathetically to make conversa- 
tion. We’d answer when we could. 
And we’d hand over all the sweets we 
could from our trays. I never saw 
anyone visit Susie. One day she had 
reason to expect the lady for whom 
she had worked. It was pitiful to 
watch her cock her ear at every foot- 
fall. When it passed by instead of 
stopping, she’d get all ready to listen 
for the next. As countless footsteps 
passed on, never pausing, her smile 
became strained. The hour finally 
finished, she had to be content. “Dis 
hospittal lak pwison,” she informed 
me. Poor soul, at least she didn’t 
know she was condemned to prison 
darkness for life! She’d talk so 
eagerly of what she’d do when she 
got out. If your answer wasn’t quite 
enthusiastic enough, she’d ask, quick-- 
ly, suspiciously: “Ain’t I gwine get 
better?” My, what liars we became 
after a while! 


From Fifteen to Sixty 


Ts ward’s full of suffering women, 
contrasts of all kinds, and the 
widest range of ages. Here you'll 
find fifteen, there sixty. Isn’t that 
young matron as white as a sheet? 
A little while ago doctors and nurses 
decided she must have a blood test. 
She cried when she heard the verdict. 
They called up her home. Hubby’s 
blood was tested—proved just fine. 
She’s only seventeen. Yes, I know 
she looks older, but that’s her age. 

When I first came into the ward I 
was put by a pitiable old woman tor- 
tured by gallstones. Was over sixty. 
Your heart would ache for her. Pa- 
thetic in the extreme, she seemed 
lost in the midst of so many younger 
people. Hardly joined in their con- 
versation. Then at last the doctors 
thought it best to move her else- 
where. The gloom into which she 
had sunk wasn’t helping her com- 
plaint. A change might help. 

About three o’clock one morning an 
emergency case was brought in—a 
wife whose husband had cut her 
throat from ear to ear. “Save me,” 
she besought the doctors weakly. 
They worked like Trojans, but her 
“better-half” had done too thorough 
a job. Up-patients, on early 
visit to the wash-room, were met 
with the sight of blood, bright, ghas- 
tly. Nauseated, some left more speed- 
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ily than they had entered. Others, 
strong-stomached, hung around to 
satisfy a morbid curiosity. Especial- 
ly eager were two Negro girls who 
kept their eyes glued to the room 
where the mortally-wounded lay. 


There Is No Peace 


uret had settled over the ward 
Oine night. Everyone was hoping 
for sleep. A stirring, rush, bustle. 
What now? Well, here comes a new 
patient. After the noise of her en- 
trance subsided couldn’t we sleep? 
Hardly. Here’s another commotion. 
What’s that evil-looking apparatus 
doctor and nurse are carrying? 
They’re going to treat this poor vic- 
tim of a hit-and-run driver, left in 
the road to suffer and maybe die. 
Now how long is this going to take? 
No sleep while she’s groaning and 
moaning. Doctor just told her the 
treatment is to prevent lockjaw set- 
ting in. Well, they’ve finished with 
the poor frightened woman. Now 
there really is quiet. 

“Oi! oi! oi!” Who’s yelling and 
why? It’s that little old Jewish lady. 
They say she can’t understand a word 
of English. The nurses and doctors 
have great times trying to make her 
carry out orders. She’s supposed to 
keep quiet, but she won’t—keeps on 
walking around. She’s subject to fits; 
threw one right by a patient whose 
bed was raised on blocks. You should 
have heard the excitement. Most 
people thought she knocked the 
blocks out from the bed. Not quite. 
They got her back to bed after a 
while, but not before the head nurse 
had lectured all who flocked around, 
shutting off the air and helping 
spread panic. Back where she be- 
longs, the old patient keeps on yell- 
ing when she pleases. Day or night, 
it makes no difference to her. She 
just can’t understand what it’s all 
about, and she’s letting the world 
know it in no uncertain manner. 

What strange words are coming 
from the lips of that beautiful young 
girl? “My mother hated me before I 
was born. I was daddy’s pet, though, 
but he died when I was only six.” 
Look at her large violet eyes, shaded 
by long, black lashes, olive skin; lis- 
ten to her soft, drawling voice! 
Don’t you love to look at her and lis- 
ten to her talk? I’m sure her mother 
must have loved her afterwards. 

What on earth is the matter with 
that husky colored woman? Watch 
her stride up and down the corridor, 
muttering and casting black looks 
at everyone. And yelling! Going 
mad? No! She’s just angry because 
the authorities won’t let her out now. 
They won’t because they can’t pro- 
nounce her cured yet, but she either 
doesn’t understand or won’t. Here 
she comes again, like a big thunder- 
cloud looming on the horizon! Huh? 


What stopped her short? Ho, ho, the 
nurse 


is threatening her with a 











needle. That’ll cure her. We were 
certain it would! 

Midnight! Stark pain stalked 
through the ward, passing lightly 
over the sleeping, the restless, the 
drowsy. It lit relentlessly on a stout 
colored lady, head almost entirely 
covered with bandages, who had been 
groaning most of the evening. Doc- 
tor and nurses deftly fixed needles 
into her tortured head. They couldn’t 
remove the dressings, so had to use 
this method. She wriggled, twitched 
and turned in agony. “Keep still,” a 
gruff order, but not unfeeling. “That 
doesn’t hurt so much.” More groans. 
Then a sharp command, “Stop, you’re 
pulling out the needles. Stop that,” 
and hands were laid forcibly on her. 
“You’ve only 55 minutes left and you 
must have this treatment. Keep still; 
it’ll only hurt more if you don’t.” A 
deep groan: “Oh, dear Lawdy, have 
mercy!” Before this supplication 
was finished, the nurse’s voice rang 
out: “What did I tell you? Keep 
those feet still. Don’t touch the 
needles.” Protestingly the victim’s 
voice: “I ain’t tetching ’em, nurse. I 
ain’t tetching ’em.” 

Suddenly frantic feet bounded to 
her bedside. “She’s pulled out one 
needle,” wailed attendant to nurse. 
“Well, I told you to stop her; that’s 
what you’re watching for. Here,” to 
guilty sufferer, “stop that wriggling. 
You’re only hurting yourself.” 

It seemed ages to us before the 
moans subsided and the patient kept 
droning over and over: “Ain’t tetch- 
ing, nurse; ain’t tetching.” Some 
time later even that ceased. We all 
took a deep breath. Wouldn’t we en- 
joy sleep now, doubly thankful we 
weren’t being tortured by needles? 

But Mother Nature had a trick 
card up her sleeve. With all of its 
thunderous clamor, an _ electrical 
storm broke. What lashing fury, 
what flashes, what a deluge of rain! 
Yes, that did come to an end. Sleep 
now? The rhythmic plodding of 
horses’ feet answered. The first milk- 
man was out! No good to bewail. 


Ready for a Fight 


Ou day a young married colored 
woman was brought into the ward. 
She was with a group of children, all 
booked for tonsil removal. That was 
visitors’ night. As minute after min- 
ute passed and no one came to see 
this patient, her eyes seemed ready 
to pop from her head. She strutted 
out in the aisle and paced back and 
forth, crying and muttering. “Poor 
thing, how she suffers,” we sympa- 
thized. But no, that wasn’t her chief 
torment. The wrathful words she 
began to shout were aimed at her 
erring husband, who hadn’t turned 
up. Said she wouldn’t stay; wanted 
to rush home, sidetrack the operation 
and give her heartless spouse the 
beating of his life. Let her? Hardly. 
She was booked for operation and got 








it the next morning. Still no hubby! 
When all the other tonsil patients 
were joyously preparing to go home, 
it was raining. The others didn’t 
mind, for someone came to claim 
them. She alone was forlorn, un- 
wanted. How she glowered, how her 
eyes flashed as she declared she’d 
wreak vengeance on her heartless 
husband. Fuming and raging, she 
calmed down a little when a girl of- 
fered: “I’ll lend you carfare.” Home 
she went. No battered-up colored 
man came in on emergency call, so 
probably she merely cuffed him 
around and had to be satisfied. 
Walking down the corridor one day 
I came upon a most depressing sight. 
There sat a young woman gazing 
with heart-breaking look at the pic- 
ture of a small child. About to un- 
dergo operation for most critical ail- 
ments, she kept her eyes glued to her 
little girl’s picture. “She’s my only 
friend in the world,” she sobbed. 
Why? I didn’t need ask. Could read 
between the lines from the way she 
spoke. Her words were bitter, vin- 
dictive. How much better to find 
something cheerful, sweet, to talk of 
than wrongs done her by friends and 
relatives? Guess she didn’t survive. 
Maybe it’s best. She was tired of 
living. Someone will take the child. 
See that form on the cot over 
there? That woman’s mortally ill. 
Was a war nurse; her present condi- 
tion is the result of her war experi- 
ences. Don’t know why she isn’t in a 
hospital like the Walter Reed. Any- 
way, she’s about finished. Look at 
her piteous eyes! They haunt me. 
She’s in terrible agony. Even a slight 
jar to her bed drives her frantic. 


‘Morphine helps a little. A clergyman 


comes regularly and reads for a while. 
Peace settles on her face then. 


Romance at Seventy-five 

Wwe Romance in a ward of sick 

women! And you’re pointing 
out that old lady! Now you’re laugh- 
ing at me; she’s seventy-five if she’s 
a day. Dead earnest? Oh, a courtly 
old gentleman—friend of her dead 
husband’s — visits and brings her 
bonbons. Did you ever? That’s ro- 
mance, mellow and sweet! 

I thought the nurse was joking at 
first when she told me this. By the 
way, this old woman has a bad habit 
of telling all her affairs to everyone 
in a loud, sing-song voice. It’s irri- 
tating. But she’s got a worse fault. 
Several nights we poor distracted pa- 
tients were kept awake by the loud- 
est, steadiest snoring ever heard. 
This old lady was guilty. We begged 
the attendant to stop her. She 
obliged several times, but back to 
sleep she went, to snore the louder. 
The last day of her stay we were 
about desperate, but delighted she 
wouldn’t stay another night. But 
what was the nurse saying? “You'll 
have to sleep here tonight. Your sis- 
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ter can’t come after you until to- 
morrow.” Our faces must have been 
a picture of comic despair. 

You’d never suspect some people’s 
queer afflictions. A few days ago there 
was a young girl here who’d been in 
the hospital three weeks. She looked 
perfectly healthy, but if you hap- 
pened to glance at her feet, you’d 
notice that one leg was swollen. It 
had been that way ever since she 
was thirteen months old. Her par- 
ents had travelled around to all the 
doctors, American, Chinese, German 
and others, she told me, and not one 
could clear up the mystery. It was 
a puzzle. If she’d stay in bed, the 
swelling would go down. They finally 
discharged her because they didn’t 
know what they could do to help. 

You just missed seeing Toinette, 
the sweetest young girl I’ve seen for 
ages. She was supposed to have 
acute appendicitis. Didn’t have it 
after all. She was allowed up most 
of the time and everybody loved to 
see her coming. Her dark, liquid 
eyes lit up with sympathy; she was 
always asking if there was some- 
thing she could do. Every treat she 
had, she wanted to share. If she saw 
anyone looking blue or distracted, 
she’d come over and talk, offer a 
book, or think up some other little 
act of kindness. We were glad she 
could go home, but when it came 
time to say “good-bye,” how we hated 
to see her go out that door! 

Listen to those two young girls 
fighting about the respective merits 
of their own cities! “Your people are 
so fresh.” “Yours are worse.” “This 
hospital is terrible, just like every- 
thing in this city.” “What are you 
doing here, then? If you’ve got so 
much money, why don’t you get the 
best? What do you expect for noth- 
ing?” “I expected better than this, 
freshie.” “If you don’t shut up, I'll 
break your bones.” “Try it, I’d like 
to see you try it.” 

That’s the way they go, day after 
day. Don’t know how they can fight 
so, ill as they are. Oh, here comes a 
stretcher for the first fighter. Hark, 
do you hear her whine and plead? 
That’s her little game, pretending she 
isn’t well enough for the treatment 
ordered. No wonder the attendant 
looks disgusted. She’s actually brag- 
ging how she put it over that time! 
But she’ll get fooled. I just heard the 
doctor say they were going to sign 
her out. Hospitals can’t be bothered 
with patients who won’t obey orders. 
Why should they? 


Her Nose Was Broken 

S° I look all fagged out this morn- 

ing? No wonder! About two o’clock 
this morning we were awakened. A 
new patient was being carried in. 
The nurse was called away for a few 
minutes. Then the newcomer be- 
gan throwing herself from one side 
of the cot to the other, spurting 


blood all over, and almost falling on 
the floor. “Hey, stop that!” came 
from over my shoulder. A nurse- 
patient was talking. “You’re harm- 
ing yourself and you'll fall off the 
cot.” Just as two up-patients jumped 
from their beds to restrain this girl, 
the nurse returned with: “If you’d 
behave yourself and not be out drink- 
ing and joy-riding at this hour, your 
nose wouldn’t be broken.” Then she 
administered a needle. So her nose 
was broken! We thought her whole 
face was cut up. 


A Sure Sign? 

| queen picking, picking at the bed 

cover. They say that’s a sure sign 
of death. Superstition? Can’t say. 
Anyway, a woman, injured in an 
automobile accident, was brought in 
unconscious last week. When she 
came to, no one could understand 
her speech. All the’doctors tried and 
one finally made out some words. 
Hungarian, she was! Her home was 
called. Relatives came and a strange 
doctor. Before this, a priest came 
along one day. Pausing beside her 
cot, I heard him ask, “Do you know 
me?” A few faltering words and he 
replied: “No, Iam not your brother.” 
Before he could get any more infor- 
mation her mind wandered. A spe- 
cial nurse, a renowned doctor, elec- 
trical treatment and all other aids 
failed. Then it was I noticed the 
hands picking at the bedcoyer. The 
next day she died! 

Hold back! Don’t interfere! That 
doctor has a right to scold the be- 
speckled old woman. Why? Be- 
cause this is the second time she’s 
been warned not to eat any break- 
fast, and she’s eaten just the same. 
They want to take an X-ray. She’s 
Slick! As soon as the doctor and 
nurses are safely away, she moans 
and fusses around until an attendant 
inquires the trouble. Into this sym- 
pathetic ear she pours her tale of 
neglect, her very voice quavering in 
outraged indignation. Why she 
actually seems weak and shaken 
with hunger. The newcomer, not 
knowing the facts, feeds her. Why 
wouldn’t the doctor be angry? I 
know of a young girl who didn’t pay 
any attention to their orders, or else 
was afraid to say she’d eaten. She 
went for X-rays and it cost the State 
a nice sum of money. 

A budding romance was cut short 
the other day. A young colored man, 
visiting his mother, became inter- 
ested in a slim mulatto girl nearby. 
Heard him tell her that he was a 
poet; had written many poems; had 
a book of them published even. He 
promised to bring the book next 
evening visitors were allowed. That 
day several of us were removed to 
different wards, the mother being 
one. When visitors began to arrive, 
I saw the poetical Romeo passing our 
ward, proudly carrying his book. His 


face must have been blank when he 
found his mother missing. All set 
to read some of his choice selections 
in a melting voice, imagine his dis- 
appointment as he had to search for 
his mother! But the young girl had 
another boy friend and didn’t lose 
much time sighing over the strayed 
poet. That night she was billing and 
cooing with a friend who looked more 
like a prize-fighter than a poet. 

What blunders you can make! A 
stout colored woman, with ban- 
daged eye, stopped near my cot one 
day for quite a while. They were 
moving patients out and she couldn’t 
get back to her place. She smiled at 
me in a friendly manner. Not to be 
outdone, I asked, “What’s the matter 
with your eye?” expecting, of course, 
she’d answer that it was infected or 
something similar was the trouble. 

“Too much drinking at our house 
the other night. Friend of my hus- 
band’s punched me in the eye. When 
I get out of the hospital, he’ll be ar- 
rested. Wasn’t doing nothing to him 
nohow.” 

You’re fascinated by that pale, 
frightened young mother, aren’t you? 
I don’t think there’s an extra drop 
of blood in her body. And the young 
man coming to her bedside? Oh, a 
husband ready to give a blood trans- 
fusion. Could even a dozen trans- 
fusions save her? And her desperaje 
condition is due to a lack of courage. 
Explain? Well, she ‘had a complaint 
that needed serious attention, let it 
go, suffering tortures and barely ex- 
isting. Finally she had to come here. 
Too late, though, for an operation. 


Mercy and Truth 

IxTy minutes! Oh, how precious 

when they make up a visiting hour! 
As soon as it’s over, the patients be- 
gin counting the time to the next 
one. It’s all that keeps up the spirit 
of some. Their happiest moments 
are when dreaming of what this dear 
one said, how that one looked, what 
they told of the home folks. It’s not 
always easy to spare the time for vis- 
iting sick in hospitals, but it’s cer- 
tainly worth while. If more people 
realized how very, very much their 
visits meant to the ill, the injured, 
the despondent, I’m sure they’d come 
more often. Sometimes it may mean 
life or death to a person who feels 
down and out and can’t rouse a real 
desire to live. ; 

Every day a kaleidoscopic proces- 
sion enters and departs from each 
ward. The sad, down-cast, discour- 
aged, the courageous, cheerful, hope- 
ful, are there. Most of their stories 
are startling. Who thought it pos- 
sible there were so many kinds of 
ailments! If you really want to find 
out how lucky you are, how blessed 
to have good health, why not make a 
tour of these wards, visiting the for- 
lorn, neglected, anguished, and learn 
the truth? 









By G, K. 
Chesterton 


L- I were an American 
I should devote myself to the great 
labor of replanting The Cherry Tree. 
I am well aware that it has long been 
as much an American joke as an 
American legend. Like most English 
boys of my generation, I inherited 
the speech that Milton spoke and 
learned it almost entirely out of 
Mark Twain. 
But (apart 


from such 


BACK TO THE GOOD OLD 


(CHERRY TREE 


George had no right to destroy the 
tree, because it was not his own. That 
is the old and true principle of private 
property; which existed much more 
in agricultural States than it does in 
industrial States. 

The subsequent degeneration of 
the industrial State means simply 
this; that somebody did indeed do it 


healthy flippancy) I know that al Se American Revolution happened long 


serious historians have been 
professing to practise Wash- 
ingtonian truthfulness at the 
expense of Washington. With 
solemn eyes, putting their 
hands behind them, they say 
that they cannot tell a lie; 
and that there never was any 
cherry-tree. They even say 
there never was any Wash- 
ington, as. ideally conceived. 

Sometimes they suggest that 
his habits were such that, if 
he did cut down the cherry- 
tree, it was probably with the 
purpose of producing cherry- 
brandy. A purpose which I 
applaud. Anyhow, that can- 
not conceivably be classed as 
a fault; but as one of the fes- 
tive virtues of his class anc 
generation. ~ 

Some, however, feeling it in- 
adequate to say he was drunk, 
have been so malignant as to 
say he was wealthy. They im- 
ply that his father probably 
had ten thousand cherry- 
trees; and that he could easily 
afford to sacrifice ten in the 
cause of truth. 

But Iam not in the debunk- 
ing business; and it does not concern 
me. In the Red Indian idiom, I am 
quite ready to bury the little hatchet. 
I am not quarrelling about the fact 
or fable itself; but Iam interested in 
what is symbolized by the legend, 
even if it is only a legend. 

The first fact it stands for is the 
very vital fact—that the American 
Revolution happened long before the 
Industrial Revolution. The Tree of 
Liberty was a tree; and not a gasoline 
pump or a factory-chimney. If the 
Washingtons were rich, any number 
of people owned cherry-trees and 
were quite poor. 

And the next point to note is that 
they really owned them. The moral 
of the old moral tale was that little 











before the Industrial Revolution. The 
Tree of Liberty was a tree, not a gasoline 
pump nor a factory chimney. 


The only real effect of Prohibition on cherry 
brandy is that men make sure of the brandy 
and they are very doubtful of the cherries. 
It is pathetic that perhaps the only relic of 
Washington’s cherry tree is the cherry left 
in the cocktail. 


Whether old Mrs. Washington was rich or 
poor, whether she was so wild and wicked 
as to make cherry brandy, or so mild and 
timid as only to make cherry pie, it is over- 
whelmingly probable that she made them 
herself. Nay, she had the superb courage to 
eat or drink them herself, when she had 
made them herself. 
san 


The world in which wealth was counted in 
cherries, and consumed like cherries, was 
less liable to bankruptcy and despair, than 
that in which we live; it depends on finan- 
ciers buying and selling cherry orchards they 
have never seen and which probably do not 


\ exist. 


with his little hatchet, because he had 
an axe to grind. He did not even 
want to eat the cherries; he only 
wanted to sell the cherries. So far 
from saying that he could not tell a 
lie, he proucly boasted that he could 
tell ten thousand lies to sell one 
cherry. He called it Salesmanship. 


wre under that process the child 
and the cherry-tree and every 
other natural thing has grown stead- 
ily more and more rotten. It has 
grown more and more rotten, as it 
got further away from the real own- 
ership of cherry-trees, and the old 
agricultural ideals of the Revolution. 
Thus the only real effect of Prohi- 
bition on cherry brandy is that men 
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make sure of the brandy and are very 
doubtful of the cherries. It is pa- 
thetic that perhaps the only relic of 
poor Washington’s cherry-tree is the 
cherry left in the cocktail. 

There is a third point to which I 
attach immense importance. Wheth- 
er old Mrs. Washington was rich or 
poor, whether she was so wild and 

wicked as to make cherry 

\ brandy, or so mild and timid 
| as only to make cherry pie, it 
is overwhelmingly probable 
that she made them herself. 

Nay, she had the superb cour- 

age to eat or drink them her- 
’ self, when she had made them 

herself. 

And so long as numbers of 
people were themselves grow- 
ing cherries and eating cher- 
ries, they were free of the 
huge trap in which the world 
is now caught; the trap that 
is called Trade. There was no 
over-production; for you can 
hardly produce too many 
cherries for little George, 
whatever may have been his 
subsequent character. 


THINK myself it was a good 

character; he was a soldier 
capable of defeating defeat, 
and a gentleman who could 
survive politics; and that is 
honor enough for any man. 

But that ancient anecdote 
does really come to us now 
with a new moral. The world 
in which wealth was counted 
in cherries, and consumed 
like cherries, was less liable to 
bankruptcy and despair than 
that in which we live; which depends 
on financiers buying and selling 
cherry-orchards they have never 
seen and which possibly do not exist. 
It would, therefore, be an exaggera- 
tion to say that they cannot tell a lie. 

Meanwhile, of course, the change 
from the old cherry-tree culture to 
the modern has brought with it a 
wild unreason that is almost more 
lawless than lying. We know what 
Washington’s father said when his 
son remarked, 

“I did cut down the cherry-tree.” 

We may form our own fancies about 
what he would have said if his son 
had said, 


“I did not cut down the cherry- 
tree.” 
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But fancy altogether fails us in 
guessing the consequences if the son 
had said, 

“I did cut down the cherry-tree 
and therefore it is still standing.” 

Yet it is paradoxes of that descrip- 
tion that really confront us when we 
try to make sense of the present eco- 
nomic situation. It is laboriously but 
lucidly explained to us that the thing 
which really ruins the cherry-mar- 
ket is cherries, and that the cherry- 
tree is the deadly foe of the cherry 
trade. 

The upshot of it seems to be that 
there are so many cherries that no- 
body can afford to buy any. George 
Washington might even have ex- 
plained to his father, with precocious 
eloquence, that by cutting down the 
tree he had rather nobly averted 
a plague of over-production in the 
orchard. 

Only most of us will feel that when 
we reach a realm where a glut is the 
same as a scarcity and more cherries 
mean no cherries, we have got far 


beyond anything so human or so log- 
ical as merely telling lies. 

Indeed, it will become painfully dif- 
ficult to tell lies, not to mention the 
more normal difficulty of telling the 
truth, when we can hardly say any- 
thing without saying the contrary at 
the same time. 

We ought to have known long ago, 
by the mere fact that our thoughts 
were getting into such a tangle in 
the world of theory that the tangle 
would soon tighten into a strangling 
knot in the world of practice. 

A world in which people could ar- 
gue that tribute taken from the con- 
quered was really taken entirely from 
the conqueror, a world in which peo- 
ple could prove on paper that the rich 
were not much richer than the poor 
because a half-dollar cigar cannot be 
cut up into half a hundred cigarettes, 
a world in which a score of schemes 
of production failed because they had 
succeeded in producing, a world in 
which there were all these inverted 
intellectual conceptions racking the 





reason and the sense of reality—all 
that was a world that could not last. 

When I say we should do better to 
return to the old morality of the 
moral tales like that of the cherry- 
tree and the Father of his Country, 
I mean that they were illuminated 
not only by the light of conscience, 
but the light of common sense. There 
were not only the moral conditions 
of truth; there were also the mental 
conditions of truth. They even in- 
cluded, in a sense, a much clearer ca- 
pacity to say what was untrue. 

In short, little Washington, in the 
story, was only wrong in one essential 
respect. Fortunately for him, he was 
wrong when he chose the exact 
words: “Father, I cannot tell a lie.” 
He would have been a truer type of 
Christian virtue if he had said, 
“Father, I can tell a lie,” merely add- 
ing (we may, on general grounds, 
hope) “but I won’t.” But the unlucky 
liars of today cannot tell a lie. You 
have only to look at them, trying so 
laboriously, in the newspapers. 


RELATIVISM: 4 Modern Plague 


Ih THE first act of G. K. 
Chesterton’s Magic there is a scene 
which could well be excerpted and 
re-enacted often before modern 
classes in logic. A clergyman and a 
doctor are there shown waiting on a 
duke, each in the hope of getting a 
subscription. The clergyman wants 
money for “a league for starting a 
model public house in the parish.” 
The doctor, on the other hand, wants 
money in order to prevent the erec- 
tion of just such a public house. 

After these two have argued good- 
naturedly for a while, a secretary ap- 
pears, who hands the doctor a check 
for fifty pounds, and then, surpris- 
ingly hands a similar check to the 
clergyman. When the doctor ex- 
presses his astonishment, the secre- 
tary, as if he were giving an ade- 
quate explanation, says, “The Duke is 
very liberal-minded.” And the clergy- 
man, staring at the check, exclaims, 
“Liberal-minded! . . . Absent- 
minded I should call it.” A fable in 
drama this, an excellent fable, for it 
presents an accurate picture of that 
strange disease which, more than 
any other, has corrupted the mind of 
the so-called modern man. 

Pseudo - broadmindedness, indeed, 
can so blind a normally clear sighted 
human being that he will feel a cer- 
tain pride in maintaining that, after 
all, black is not black nor white, 
white; both are always seen through 
the film of uncertainty that lies over 
every eye, and hence, though they do 


By 
John Julian Ryan 


appear as black or white, they are 
both only grey. And so paralyzing is 
this curious malady that when the 
sufferer from it is asked to open his 
eyes and see what he sees he rebels; 
in despair of ever seeing anything 
straight, he keeps his eyes asquint. 
Nor will he believe that anything can 
be done to remedy his defect. 

The genesis of this interesting dis- 
ease can be defined rather clearly. 
The patient, educated in the belief 
that scientists are the wisest of men 
—if not the only wise men—trusts 
them not only when they tell him of 
their findings in their own fields, but 
also when they scale the wall and 
tell him what they see over there as 
well, in lands the simplest maps of 
which they have never consulted. 
And when one of them sees a giraffe 
in the new field and realizes that all 
the evidence in his own territory 
pointed to the non-existence of such 
a creature he does not, like the sane- 
ly stupid yokel of the jest, deny the 
existence of the long-necked one; 
rather he says that neither the horse, 
to which he is accustomed at home, 
nor the giraffe, which he strains his 
eyes to apprehend abroad, really ex- 
ists: the horse is only a potential 
giraffe, the giraffe a monstrous 
horse, and neither exists as such, 


since they are the same unknowable 
thing viewed from different angles. 
To this broad-minded opinion our 
modern assents, for who is he, poor 
modest fellow, to contradict the ora- 
cles of Vienna, Berlin, Paris or Ox- 
ford? 


An Example From Physics 


B™ let us have done with examples 

from fantasy: there are too many 
real ones at hand far more fantastic 
than they and far more vital. Of 
these there are two which should 
serve us’ very well, the first from 
physics and the second from anthro- 
pology. 

Physics, particularly mathematical 
physics, provides that special virus 
which has come to be known under 
the impressive name of Relativity. 
One gathers, on reading the official 
interpretations of utterances by the 
Pythian Einstein, that the popular 
song-writer was wrong when he 
wrote “my time is your time,” since 
my time is merely mine, all mine. It 
would also seem that one can no 
longer reproach a man for running 
round in circles: that is the inevita- 
ble manner of going from here, 
which is relative to there, which is 
equally relative. 

Foolery aside, consider for a mo- 
ment just what kind of instances are 
used in explaining what Einstein 
means and the effect of such in- 
stances and explanations on the or- 
dinary man. As an exemplary in- 
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stance something like the following 
is usually proposed. You are at one 
end of a city block, I am at another, 
and a friend of ours is almost in the 
middle of it, a little nearer to me 
than to you. As we watch him we 
note that he suddenly points sky- 
ward, indicating a dirigible directly 
above us. So much for the facts; the 
question is then put, at what mo- 
ment did our friend signal: at the 
moment when I saw his hand raised, 
at the moment when you saw it or at 
the moment when he felt and saw it? 

The expositor then points out that 
each one of us has his own time for 
that action and that if we fell into 
an argument in trying to fix the time 
of it we should never be able to come 
to an agreement. For if we were to 
appeal to an impartial observer—on 
the dirigible, let us say—we should 
discover that he would have his time, 
as would someone else his, and so on, 
to the end of time. The conclusion 
that is then arrived at is that there 
are only times, but no time. There is, 
it seems, no one Person Who could, if 
He would, reveal the exact moment 
in duration when that hand was 
raised; nor is there any possibility 
for our intellects to conceive of or 
believe in a higher reality above and 
beyond our merely sensory observa- 
tion, a reality which is the measure 
of duration “according to the before 
and after,” a reality vaguely but 
surely known, which we are.accus- 
tomed to call time. 


Appearances and Delusions? 


ow, in reading these interpreta- 

tions, which contain no defini- 
tions of either particular time, gen- 
eral time, or duration, what can our 
up-to-the-minute friend conclude for 
himself if he is infected by pseudo- 
broadmindedness and scientific do- 
cility? He can only conclude, wheth- 
er Einstein meant for him to do so 
or not, that time is no true determi- 
nant of actuality, is not in any sense 
real. He goes further; he comes to 
conclude that all things are mere 
appearances and delusions and that, 
to paraphrase a famous statement, 
nothing is true, nothing is untrue, 
and nothing matters. 

One is all the more convinced of 
the inability of the untrained thinker 
to keep a clear head in distinguish- 
ing between the purely scientific 
meaning of this kind of doctrine and 
the philosophic in observing what 
happens when Einstein himself be- 
gins to talk about something besides 
mathematical physics. Recently he 
asserted, if the papers reported him 
correctly, that we should now have 
to revise many of our beliefs con- 
cerning psychological actions and re- 
actions. Apparently what have been 
regarded as causes of certain psycho- 
logical events were really effects, and 
vice versa. This profound truth, it 
seems, could be demonstrated once 











and for all by mathematics, and 
there was an end to it. 

Anyone who had received proper 
training in rhetoric and metaphys- 
ics would naturally be tempted to 
exclaim, “Bosh,” and pass on to the 
sporting page, written by men who 
still believe that the hearing of sig- 
nals causes members of a team to un- 
derstand and act rather than that 
the understanding and acting causes 
them to hear. But the doctrine is 
both too dangerous and too puzzling 
to be dismissed lightly. How can a 
learned man come to talk in this 
topsy-turvy fashion? 


The Baby and the Pin 


A BRIEF consideration cf the Lange- 

James theory of the emotions and 
the Aristotelian doctrine of change 
will help to suggest the answer. 

According to Lange and James, we 
feel sorrow through weeping as much 
as we weep through feeling sorrow, 
and so for blushing in anger and for 
other emotional reactions. There is, 
of course, something to be said for 
this theory when it is properly under- 
stood: put on a frown and you will 
soon be worrying, a smile and you 
will begin to think pleasant thoughts. 
But is it true that any infant ever in- 
duced the feeling of irritation in his 
nervous system by screwing up his 
face before he had ever felt pain 
caused from without? One hardly 
needs ask the question to realize that 
at least a misplaced safety pin was 
necessary for the evocation of the 
feeling which got itself translated 
into the grimace and the bawl. 

To be sure, once the expression 
had got itself so translated and, 
hence, so connected with the feeling, 
then that feeling, or, rather, a pale 
form of it, could be re-induced by 
the assuming of the expression. It 
may be granted, then, that the origi- 
nal feeling will cause the original 
expression and that the duplication 
of that expression will evoke some- 
thing like the original feeling; but 
do these facts allow even Professor 
Einstein to suggest that when an ex- 
pression is evoking a feeling it, the 
expression, is at the same time the 
result of the feeling it is causing? 

Perhaps it is laboring the point, 
but one may note in passing how an 
elementary knowledge of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics can often save us from 
much bewilderment. Here, for ex- 
ample, all that is needed is the abil- 
ity to distinguish between the vari- 
ous kinds of potentiality and actu- 
ality. Thus, it is to be remarked that 
unless the unhappy infant had the 
power of feeling the safety pin and 
of reacting clamorously the safety 
pin would have had no true and dis- 
cernible psychological effect upon 
him; and in this sense the Professor 
is right when he says that the effect 
may precede the cause. He is, how- 
ever, using the word “effect” ambigu- 





ously; what he means is that the 
potential or possible effect precedes 
the cause. It seems altogether re- 
grettable that a man who must have 
been dealing for years with the ideas 
of potential energy and kinetic could 
not have kept his wits about him 
when studying other potential and 
actual entities. 

No doubt, as usual, accusations like 
these could be met with the inevita- 
ble condemnation of the Press: the 
reporter did not understand the Pro- 
fessor; the Professor meant to imply 
only that which any clear thinker 
would assume he meant; and so on. 
All well and good; but why does the 
Professor, or at least why do his in- 
terpreters, fail to follow up and criti- 
cize statements which will, when 
taken at their face value, mislead 
millions of sincere would-be think- 
ers? A love of truth implies some re- 
sponsibility in making sure that its 
counterfeit will not gain currency. 
Certainly, however anxious the Pro- 
fessor may have been that the proper 
distinctions should be kept in mind, 
the effect of his pronouncements 
must have been nothing more or less 
than that of befuddling his unthink- 
ing admirers. 


Relativism and Anthropology 


TF the effect of Relativism is unfor- 
tunate in physics, it is all the more 
so in anthropology; for in this latter 
science, which presumes to deal with 
religious beliefs, this effect may prove 
to be the very corrupting of the soul. 

How true this is becomes evident 
to anyone who observes the stages 
through which the typical “modern” 
anthropologist goes in adopting the 
relativistic attitude and in reaching 
his final opinion. He discovers, first, 
that many primitive tribes have 
claimed, let us say, that the sacri- 
fices in their religions are best and 
that, despite these claims, the forms 
of sacrifice have differed from one of 
these religions to another. Being a 
not too skillful logician, he then con- 
cludes that since all these forms can- 
not be equally true all must be equal- 
ly and wholly false. 

He fails to note that all of them 
presupposes some belief in God, in 
sacrifice itself, in asceticism, and the 
like. He does not even conceive of 
the other alternative hypothesis, that 
these imperfect diverse religions, tak- 
en together, suggest what the prop- 
erties of the perfect religion would be 
—suggest, in other words, the norm 
with which the religion, which would 
contain all their essential truths and 
none of their errors, must accord. 

A fact which should strike his in- 
tellect with compelling force he does 
not even notice, the fact that if any 
one institution has within it all the 
main elements of all similar but im- 
perfect institutions, by that very 
condition it also has that extra- 
rightness which is the mark of truth. 
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Seeing, intellectually, no possibility 
for the existence of such a religion, 
he does not see what is actually be- 
fore his eyes when he regards Chris- 
tianity, particularly Catholicism. 
One could hardly expect, of course, 
that the anthropologist, any more 
than any other modern, could be- 
lieve easily in an absolute truth or 
could even compel himself, with a 
due sense of responsibility, to face 
the issue of deciding whether or not 
any facts are true enough to be es- 
sentially true. And yet there is a good 
professional reason why he should 
prove more liberal, in the true sense 
of that word, than do his fellow sci- 
entists, for unless he can adopt the 
attitude of the man who believes in 
some final certitude—the attitude, 
that is, of the religious man—he can- 
not understand religion at all. He 
cannot come to feel that if there are 
truths that hold good for one group 
of men, and similar, but accidentally 
different, truths which hold good for 
other groups, then there must be 


some real, quintessential truth which 
holds good for all men. In his own 
way he can only affirm that because 
all the little clocks which he has 
studied disagree there is no one Clock 
and no true Time. 
Unity in Variety 

ene unwillingness to consider, at 

least tentatively, the hypothesis 
that there may be one religion and 
one Church appears somewhat 
strange, particularly in view of the 
fact that the anthropologist is usu- 
ally trained in biology, and he should 
therefore know the signs that betoken 
full perfection in an organism. 

For, as Eymieu has excellently 
pointed out in the fourth volume of 
his Gouvernement de soi-meme, the 
higher the life the greater the power 
of unification: vegetable life is ca- 
pable of assimilating inorganic mat- 
ter; animal life can assimilate both 
kinds; human life can make use of 
animal instrumentalities to realize 
its own ends as a personality: in 
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ODERN SCIENCE AND THE TRUTHS 

Breyonp. By the Abbe Th. Mo- 
reux. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$1.40. 


The position held by science, and 
even more by the scientist, in the im- 
agination of men today makes it 
more important than ever before in 
history that its deliverances should 
be subjected to the test of the funda- 
mental truths of philosophy lest they 
work untold harm to the world when 
irresponsibly given forth. The scien- 
tist today occupies the position of 
almost infallible judge in all 
branches of knowledge; it requires 
only that some pronouncement be 
made in the name of science for it to 
be accepted as final truth. 

Unfortunately science today is in a 
state of uncertainty as to its inter- 
pretation of nature, a fact that is 
frankly acknowledged by its leading 
protagonists. The supposedly estab- 
lished concepts of Newton have fall- 
en down in the face of newly discov- 
ered phenomena, and, although 
Einstein and other great minds have 
proposed substitutes for them, it is 
too soon to judge whether or not 
they offer us anything satisfactory 
as a working hypothesis, let alone as 
final explanations. 

For this reason the importance of 
such a work as Father Moreux’s 
Modern Science and the Truths Be- 
yond can scarcely be exaggerated, 
for here these concepts are brought 
before the court of truth long proven 
to be fundamental for their trial. 
And very few are those so well quali- 
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fied to act as judge as is our author, 
himself one of the most capable sci- 
entists living and a thinker of clar- 
ity and authority. 

Father Moreux has approached his 
great subject from a very original 
standpoint, and yet, surely, one of 
the most logical. It is the approach 
of the normal man who begins to 
think of this subject for himself and, 
just as the normal man might find 
himself at first a trifle confused with 
the wealth of data, with the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects to be consid- 
ered, so does this work begin with 
the same accumulation of questions. 
Again just as one might take for 
granted certain beliefs which he has 
never before questioned and finally 
comes to realize that even these are 
called in question and must find 
some yet more fundamental sanc- 
tion, just as he gradually works back 
to such a sanction and only then is 
Satisfied to build up his system of 
assured thought, so does the author 
gently lead him to the profoundest 
truths of ontology and epistomology 
and thereon constructs his thesis. 

Yet the reader need not fear to be 
overwhelmed by these great truths. 
So simply is the argument set forth 
that he is scarcely aware that he is 
nat thinking out the profoundest 
problems for himself, and when the 


brief, the lesson is that whatever can 
give to a great variety of elements a 
living unity, rejecting poisons, taking 
some good from all, adapting itself to 
conditions without losing its essen- 
tial character, that entity has the 
marks of perfect life. It has life and 
has it bundantly. 


And when the Catholic Church is 
accused of battening on pagan phi- 
losophy, of adapting primitive ritual 
to its own uses, of seeming outward- 
ly different from age to age and peo- 
ple to people, it is being not so much 
accused as unconsciously praised; for 
it is then proclaimed as having that 
living unity-in-variety which is the 
property not only of the Beautiful, 
but also, and no less intimately, of 
the True and the Good. 

Relativism, then, is a truly insidi- 
ous disease. If left unchecked, it will 
rob man of those two powers with- 
out which he cannot live, the power 
of recognizing and acknowledging an 
eternal truth and the power of cour- 
ageously acting upon his belief. 


BOOKS 


end is reached—in only 240 pages— 
he feels himself with his feet firmly 
set on the solid basis of truth in a 
manner truly extraordinary. No one 
who gives a thought to the funda- 
mental problems of nature and life 
should pass this book by. 


A CHARACTER CALENDAR. By Sister 
Mary Fidelis and Sister Mary 
Charitas, S.S.N.D. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. $1.50. 


This is a very original treatment of 
the Calendar of Saints, which should 
prove of interest to those who wish 
to read their lives as an aid to devo- 
tion. Each day of the year is taken 
up with a short account of the char- 
acter of the Saint whose name day 
it is and the moral to be drawn from 
it for each and all of us. After each 
account there are grouped under 
three headings—Ideal, Today and 
Slogan—thoughts appropriate to the 
occasion. I believe that the book 
will be popular, and the only fault I 
would find is the use of the word 
Slogan. I am, perhaps, hyper-criti- 
cal, but somehow that word grates a 
little. It does not seem to me to 
have the most happy connotations. 


ARK MOUNTAIN AND OTHER STORIES. 

By David Hogan. The Talbot 
Press, Limited, Dublin and Cork. 5 
shillings. 


The seventeen stories contained in 
this volume have that indefinable 
character that we call atmosphere 
that turns mere narrative into art. 
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The plots of the tales are in them- 
selves thrilling enough, and the 
scenes in which they are laid, Ireland 
before the Free State days, are suffi- 
ciently exciting for anyone, but it is 
the atmosphere that lends them the 
final touch, and the true lover of ad- 
venture will find it difficult to close 
the book once he has opened it till he 
has reached the final page. Dark 
Mountain, the story which gives its 
name to the volume, is especially 
good, though there are others which 
run a close race, and in it one feels 
the tension felt by the actors them- 
selves. The book is very much worth 
the five shillings that is asked for it. 


op’s MINUTEMEN. By Rev. J. E. 
Moffatt, S. J. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. $1.35. 


That we are the Minutemen of 
God, whose loyalty to our Leader is 
of that immediate, unquestioning 
character that we associate with 
military obedience, is the thesis of 
this little book of reflective devotion. 
The theme is well maintained and 
one feels that the author himself 
possesses the esprit de corps neces- 
sary to the effective movement of 
armies. 

It is a spirit that is doubly needed 
today when laxity in discipline 
among the soldiers of the Cross is so 
prevalent, and Father Moffatt is a 
good preacher of discipline. It is not 
alone that he shows us so Clearly 
that it is needed, but there is a cer- 
tain heightening of the emotional 
element in every subject he treats 
that suggests not a little the cap- 
tain’s harangue to his troops on the 
eve of immediate conflict. 


APPINESS. By Martin J. Scott, S.J., 
Litt.D., P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. $2.00. Postpaid $2.15. 


In Happiness Father Scott has 
chosen an old theme for his subject, 
the theme that it is not in the appar- 
ent goods of the world that happi- 
ness lies, but in the following of the 
will of God, and that it is rarely to be 
found unalloyed outside the Church. 

“Happiness,” he says, “does not lie 
in things, but in the spirit in which 
things are regarded.” Not, perhaps, 
a very original thesis, but one that 
certainly has the advantage of being 
wholly true and undeniable. The 
same criticism applies to the whole 
work; one must frankly admit it is 
not one of the best efforts from the 
pen of this prolific writer, yet who 
knows but that it may reach the 
hearts of those for whom it is in- 
tended. Asa theory, his argument is 
trite, but so many of us, while sub- 
scribing to the theory, forget to ap- 
ply it to our lives and seek with all 
our might, through all our life, to 
gain that which we know is value- 
less. It may be, then, that some of 
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fines most distinctively Catholic 

novelist and short-story writer 
is Enid Dinnis. “Every Catholic,” 
says America, “who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.” And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical 
foundation. 


The SHEPHERD of WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which run through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly 
alive and real in a way that 
is at once serious and hu- 
morous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and 
young. 


GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
“Delightful” — that is the 
word that fits this dainty 
volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an 
attractive picture of Catholic 
life in England in the 15th 
century. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
Fourteen short stories. 


THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 
A Divine Comedy. “A solid 
book full of the courage of 
joy.” 

MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
Wide circulation is the 
rightful due of this welcome 
collection of eleven stories 
which treat of Catholic niys- 
ticism. 


MORE MYSTICS $1.60 
Sixteen short stories, all full 
of rich humor, delicate 
beauty, and spiritual in- 
sight. It is a casket of gems. 


OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
Her latest book of short- 
stories. 
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us shall learn here what we have 
known all along and feel at long last 
the need for conversion. 


eee By Patrick J. Carroll, 
. Cc. S. C. The Ave Maria Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. $1.50. 


Father Carroll’s new book, Mi- 
chaeleen, fully measures up to the 
high standard he has already set as 
an interpreter of Irish character and 
a depicter of Irish scenes. In this 
book, as in his earlier stories, that 
individuality of the Irish people, 
which makes them the ideal figures 
in tales of romance, breathes from 
every page, so that even the less ad- 
mirable characters have something 
lovable or at least appealing about 
them. 

Michaeleen himself is a most at- 
tractive figure—a notable figure, in- 
deed—but I think that it is “Patch” 
who tells the story that one has the 
most affection for in the end. Says 
“Patch” of himself and Michaeleen: 


One made up for what the oth- 
er wanted. Michaeleen was pow- 
erful at the books, could speak 
correctly without falling into the 
rut of a single mistake in the 
grammar all along the road of 
his conversation. I was great 
with the hurly. I could hop- 
step-and-jump with the rest of 
them. I could spin a top and take 
it up spinning out of the ground 
with either hand. I could leap 
on the back of an ass and he go- 
ing at a mad gallop. Michaeleen 
knew all about the Gaelic stories 
and could recite them like a sea- 
nachie. I could meet a ball on 
the hop to match Cuchulain. 
Michaeleen could sing Gaelic 
songs and play the fiddle better 
than Pat Barron, the dancing 
master. I could dive off the rock 
into the Deel and swim back- 
wards. So each was great in his 
way. 

They are a merry pair to follow to 
the end even if there be some sorrow 
in treading their path. Well, that is 
the way of life. 


CAPUCHIN CHRONICLE. Translated 
and abridged from the original 
Italian by a Monk of Stanbrook Ab- 
bey. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
$1.90. 


This little book is number three of 
the Capuchin Classics, a series being 
published at intervals by Benziger 
Brothers, and, like its predecessors, 
at once claims our interest and at- 
tention. The translation is from an 
anonymous manuscript written by a 
Capuchin friar at the end of the six- 
teenth century, but according to 
Father Cuthbet, O.S.F.C., the editor 
of the series, there is internal evi- 
dence that points to Fra Rufino da 
Siena as the author. 

The writing of history from orig- 
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inal sources that is doing so much 
to rehabilitate the Church in the 
minds of outsiders, goes on at ever 


increasing pace and no work can be 


more important. It is only by giving, 
to them, a new and true picture of 
the Church, that its most ardent 
enemies can be converted and what 
has for so long seemed an invincible 
prejudice overcome. 

The Capuchin Classics are doing 
their shar2 in this great work and 
this new volume can be recom- 
mended. not only on this account, 
but as intensely interesting in itself. 


Le Your Hanp Skywarps. By Ethel 
King. Banner Press, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. 

The poems in this little volume are 
extraordinarily good, though by no 
means all of equal value. Miss King 
has certainly the “knack” of saying 
what she has to say in verse with 
spirit and pungency and without 
waste of words, a thing possessed by 
only too few of the modern school. 
But better still what she -has to say 
is well worth hearing, though per- 
shaps not too strikingly original. 

Miss King’s strongest point is her 
description an excellent example of 
which is The Midnight Express, cer- 
tainly one of the best of the collec- 
tion, but Friendship, The Patchwork 
Quilt and The Merry-Go-Round run 
it a close second. 


|| pnsepconeag CHALICES. By Vera Marie 
Tracy. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

Burnished Chalices is written by an 
invalid, an invalid who as an author 
has become well and favorably known 
through the publication of her writ- 
ings in various Catholic magazines 
and are now collected here. They 
are the thoughts and feelings of one 
who has been condemned by illness 
to a perpetual life in a hospital, per- 
petual, that is, in so far as temporal 
things can be called perpetual and as 
such are well worthy of our notice. 

They are worthy of our notice for 
another reason. Mis Tracy ‘has reach- 
ed a point, not only of resignation, 
but of happiness in the will of God 
that may well serve as a model to 
us all. In this aspect, also, they de- 
mand the respect and admiration of 
her readers. There is yet another 
character to her writings that calls 
for high commendation; she is gifted 
with an original mind which ex- 
presses itself in new and charming 
figures that often contain mystical 
truth in original form, a gift that 
is always valuable. 

In view of these facts it is disap- 
pointing to find that she has become 
infected with a temper and style, 
all too common among our magazine 
writers today and too which, alas, can 
only be given the name of saccharine. 
This would be a fine dish she serves 
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us but that she has spilled the sugar 
into it. These things are too sweet; 
we are cloyed long before we have 
come to the end of them. Yet it 
seems probable that this fault is not 
native to Miss Tracy. I am almost 
certain ‘that it comes from to much 
reading of the same sweet stuff. It 
must seem ungracious to say this of 
one who has without doubt achieved 
a spiritual triumph in her outlook 
upon life, it may seem yet more un- 
gracious to say to such a one that 
what she needs is a corrective in the 
shape of the salt of humor, but after 
all we are speaking of literature and 
the criticism must stand. 

Naturally I do not mean that she 
should crack jokes, but she, herself 
speaks of having heard the laughter 
of God and if she could contrive to 
give us a little of that divine laughter, 
even as it must be filtered through 
the human mind, I feel sure that the 
value of her work would be increased 
tenfold. 

After writing this I came across a 


letter placed inside this volume by 
the publishers with what is entitled a 
Review Outline, suggesting, I suppose 
what we reviewers should say. I have 
never seen this before and I do not 
think it is customary. If it is it isa 
custom that should be more honored 
in the breach than the observance. 


HE SEVENTIETH WEEK. By Sister 

Miriam Teresa, Litt. B. Edited by 

the Rev. Charles C. Demjananovich, 
Darlington, N. J. $1.65. 


There is a character about Sister 
Miriam Teresa’s poems that makes 
them more worthy of note than those 
of so many authors‘that now offer us 
their efforts. They are not great, 
they are not even very original, but 
there is always a pleasure to be found 
in good craftsmanship and this the 
author may certainly lay claim to. 

Unlike so many, Sister Miriam 
knows the rules of poetic construc- 
tion and is not afraid to employ 
them. There is something of a 
classical flavor about them and in 
The Seventieth Week, which lends its 
name to the whole collection and 
which is a Christmas play on the 
coming of the Magi, she is at her 
best. Indeed, if the matter were a 
little more vivid, we might alrnost 
say that she had achieved the grand 
manner. 


T= WILL TO SuccEED. By Edward F. 
Garesche, S.J., M.A., LL.B. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00, 
Postpaid $2.15. 


Father Garesche is always illumi- 
nating and this new volume of his, 
The Will To Succeed comes well up 
to the standard set by such books as 
Training For Life. It is written pri- 
marily for those who are living the 
life of the world, who are following 
the professions or engaged in busi- 
ness and other pursuits of the great 
mass of men and women. As its title 
explicitly states, it is concerned with 
practice problems and that great 
shibboleth of the modern world “suc- 
cess” is its theme. As such it should 
be popular, yet no one should con- 
fuse its purpose with that of the 
great mass of writings that today 
profess to point out the sure road to 
wealth. It all depends on the defini- 
tion of success and with Father 
Garesche success and wealth are far 
from being synonymous. 

He knows, as do all wise men, that 
Midas was scarcely successful, though 
his very touch turned all things to 
gold. Gold is not here the touchstone 
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and the author has given us a phrase 
which shows his legitimate substitu- 
tion. He begins his foreword with 
that phrase, “the service of emi- 
nence,” and this throughout the 
pages that follow is the test of suc- 
cess. 

There is much sage counsel in these 
pages, such, for instance, as the re- 
mark that “The man who knows how 
to profit by his own errors is the one 
who makes a success in life” or the 
reminder that one must often choose 
between pleasure and happiness. 

Definite allusions to religion are 
infrequent, but it is evident to what 
teaching the author turns for the 
wisdom that he so easily and point- 
edly imparts to us, a wisdom that has 
never yet failed through nearly two 
thousand years to provide the correct 
answer to every problem of human 
conduct. 


7 Story OF ANTOINETTE MARGOT. 
By the Rev. Thomas David Wil- 
liams. John Murphy Company, Balti- 
more, $1.50. 

This is the story of a very humble 
but very rich life, a life hidden from 
the eyes of all but a few, yet one 
which accomplished a great work for 
the Church at a time and in a place 
when and where such work was 
marked by great difficulties. 

Antoinette Margot was a descend- 
ant of Huguenots and one of the first 
great trials of her life was the op- 
position of her father to her conver- 
sion to the Faith. This and many 
others she nobly overcame and grew 
to be an inspiring influence in the 
lives of all who came in contact with 
her. 

From #rance, where her early life 
was spent, she finally came to Amer- 
ica and after living in many different 
parts of the country, in all of which 
she gave all her best powers to the 
fostering of Catholic belief in com- 
munities where Catholics were then 


extremely unpopular, in the end she 
went to live near Washington, D. C., 
where at length she knew a measure 
of quiet and peace after her long la- 
bors. Father Williams tells a very 
vivid and appealing story. 


HE Lire or Lapy Lucy KNATCHBULL. 
By Sir Tobie Matthew. Sheed and 
Ward, London. Six shillings. 

At the risk of being considered a 
bore, the reviewer must once again 
call attention to the vast amount of 
new +distory—what might be termed 
the history of personal records—that 
is flooding the literary market today. 
The word “flooding” is used in no 
sense as a Stricture here, because 
stuff of which the flood consists is 
one of those good things of which it is 
difficult if not impossible to have 
too much. In this age, when there 
seems so strong a disposition to cut 
ourselves off from our cultural roots 
the making of so many books of this 
sort is a healthy sign and the great 
number of authors who are concern- 
ed in their production, the transla- 
tors and editors and publishers who 
are reviving old works, should be 
much congratulated on their efforts. 

The present work is a relic of the 
middle seventeenth century, 1642, to 
be precise, and well nigh as much in- 
terest attaches to the author as to 
reverend Lady Abbess whose life and 
death form his theme. 

Sir Tobie Matthew, whose transla- 
tion of the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine won him considerable fame, 
writes in what, to us today, seems a 
very flowery style which yet has great 
literary merit and it is not unreason- 
able to expect that, with so interest- 
ing a subject, the book will have many 
readers. : 

Lady Lucy Knatchbull’s name is 
not very well known to us but she is 
worthy of a much wider recognition 
for her holy and gracious character 
than has been given her. An English 
nun and mystic, she wrote herself an 
account of her spiritual experience 
which it is said has much in com. 
mon with the writings of St. Teresa 
of Avila, and seems to have been a 
much more noteworthy work than 
Sir Tobie’s Life. 

She was another of the great souls 
of which the Counter Reformation in 
England was so prolific and of which 
we are coming now at long last to ap- 
preciate at more nearly their true 
worth. The book is a notable ad- 
dition to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture on their lives. 


 Ogewet~ TWELVE. By The Rev. F. J. 

’ Mueller. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. $1.25. 

Father Mueller has done a very 
interesting thing in this new book of 
his, Christ’s Twelve, and, what is 
more, he has done a very difficult 
thing extremely well. 

There are no figures in history, af- 


ter Our Lord Himself, to whom great- 
er interest attaches than to the 


twelve men He chose to follow him 


and upon whose shoulders rested the 
responsibility for perpetuating His 
Church. 

These are the subjects of Father 
Mueller’s pen and he takes them up 
one by one and from the information 
which we have concerning them, in 
some cases only too-scanty, he builds 
up an intensely interesting story of 
each. The book will find a host of 
readers and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to modern literature on the sub- 
ject. 


peace. By Benjamin Musser. 
Oglethorpe University Press. 
$2.00. 

American humor has been called 
the humor of exaggeration and to 
this text Mr. Musser has supplied an 
example in his new volume of essays. 
Now don’t catch me up, Mr. Musser, 
and tell me that this is a very fine 
type of humor. I am quite prepared 
to admit it, especially as exemplified 
by Mr. Musser. Bensbook—“because 
this book is most typically mine”— 
is one long flaming exaggeration 
from cover to cover. All his conten- 
tions are exaggerated contentions, all 
his theses are to be taken with a 
grain of salt as of course he intends 
they should be. Further, in praise, 
it may be said that his humor con- 
tains a _ serious substratum of 
thought, as ail true humor must, 
which strikes a note of philosophy. 

This is the type of book ‘that one 
enjoys whether or no one agrees with 
its conclusions. Mr. Musser is to be 
congratulated on this new gift to 
humor from his ready pen. Essays 
treated with so light and happy a 
touch must certainly find favor with 
our reading public. 
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POROUS PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


Insurance and Assurance 


IcH men insure their accounts, 
these days, against possible 
bank-failures. It would be interest- 
ing to know, though, what guarantee 
there is that the insurance compa- 
nies themselves, handling this unique 
type of guaranty, won’t fail. Most 
banks are at least as stable as such 
institutions. But the wealthy, in 





taking no chances, seem committed 
to taking a big one. Chance and life 
are inseparable; and with such a 
fact, worry looks rather inescapable. 

Poor rich! Having money, they 
worry. In the plutocratic Park Ave- 
nue section of New York, one finds, 
according to such an authority as 
O. O. McIntyre, the most mourning; 
the “perpetual wail about temporary 
bond defaults, dividend omissions 
and the fact that seats on the Stock 
Exchange, once worth six hundred 
thousand, are now selling for a paltry 
hundred and fifty.” Poor rich. 

Rich poor! Having nothing, they 
are sustained by the greatest luxury 
in all life’s feast: hope. But even the 
poor, it seems, have their worries and 
seek protection and security. It is 
said, for instance, that six timid 
American couples took out insurance, 
this past year, against having—of all 
things!—twins. 

Bank-accounts; Babies; Life. 





Taking Him for a Ride 


“ AH, COME now, let’s go for a ride,” 
Suave Europe begged old Uncle 
Sam. 
And thinking no harm 
He let France take his arm, 
And stepped in. The sequence was 
“Wham!” 





Down With Education 


LB pees Henry B. RATHBONE, jour- 
‘nalistic head of the New York 
University, has an idea that college- 
students are victims of a lack of ex- 
perience with the outside world. 
(Which would be news, no doubt, to 


more than one campus.) What they 
need, he thinks, is to get down into 
the crowd from their academic 
heights and learn about life from 
contacts with it; otherwise their 
bachelor’s degree is apt to find them 
many degrees behind in the march 
of progress. 

As if they don’t descend enough as 
it is, or would not descend soon 
enough anyhow! As if a brief four- 
year preparation for a mingling with 
human affairs that will last for the 
rest of their lives were much too 
much! 

Besides, the house of knowledge 
has any number of glass windows 
through which the human panorama 
can be very well and safely glimpsed 
by life-starved students. What is lit- 
erature, which forms such an essen- 
tial part of any college-course, but a 
record of life? What is philosophy 
but a transcript of abstract thought? 
What is science but a course in earth- 
ly investigation and achievement? 
What is a liberal education but the 
comprehension by the mind, poised 
above life’s flow, of the general out- 
line of the mental and material 
worlds? It certainly is an advantage 
to have some general notions before 
becoming locked in particulars. 

Enough there are, in this machine- 
like practical age, who have never 
had the joy and privilege of this lib- 
eration; and more’s the pity. Doctor 





Rathbone’s suggestion amounts to a 
removal of the castle of thought from 
its safe and commanding position on 
the heights to a dusty acreage on the 
plains; and seemingly he would, at 
that, have students come down and 
mingle with the throng long before 
they’d learned even “the lay of the 
land.” He doesn’t appear at all to 
realize that the Truth, which all men 
seek, is not in the din of the world’s 
business and the confusion of “the 
struggle for existence,” but in the 
calm of a contemplation which is 
aware that “not in bread alone doth 
man live,” and on those summits 
where a soul can meet and walk with 
God. 
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Wisdom in Words 


ALL STREET, better known as Wail, 
is discovering the value of words 
—all other forms of value, apparent- 
ly, having fallen to nothing. The Ex- 
change is insisting that certain old 
expressions to describe market action 
be changed to terms that imply more 
cheer. For instance— 
“Raiding the market” 


is out. 


DICTIONARY 
¥ 


Sounds too much like a posse of po- 
lice breaking in on the financial rev- 
elries and carting loads of brokers to 
jail—where they belong. 

“Sales” is taboo, because it sug- 
gests that everybody is selling stocks 
and nobody’s buying any—which 
seems indeed to be the case. 

“Reduced earnings” is unaccepta- 
ble; not because earnings are not re- 
duced, of course, but because—well, 
just because. You see, it wouldn’t be 
“nice” for the public to be told that 
this or that million-dollar proposi- 
tion has evolved into a pineapple. Its 
worthless stock would then look 
worthless, you know, which heaven 
forbid! So “reduced earnings” is 
changed to “business adjustments”; 
even as “sales” is brushed up into 
“transactions.” 

Dividends are no longer “omitted.” 
Dear, no. Just postponed. It mat- 
ters not, now that Wall Street’s sense 
of words is suddenly so keen, that the 
“postponement” may last, in many a 
case, till Gabriel’s trumpet. The Ex- 
change wants, above all things, to be 
optimistic. 

And so the change in financial 
lingo proceeds, inspired by a tender 
brokerage belief in the proposition: 
There’s one born every minute—and 
he’s usually triplets or a whole sex- 
tette. 





Art, Where Art Thou? 


Mos music ought to be executed 
with spirit. And so should its 
composers. 

Artists of old painted everything 
under the dome of heaven. But it re- 
mained for the moderns to depict 
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something within the dome of the 
human being himself: a headache. 

Art may be long, but a whole lot 
of it nowadays looks as if it’s been 
“caught short.” 

The up-to-date artist wants to 
get away from the pretty, but he 
can’t. Those impressions of his are 
pretty terrible. 

One thing about these modernistic 
paintings; whatever way you hang 
them, down-side up or up-side down, 
they don’t look any worse. 

Those “new” statues—well, at least 
they’re an awful weight off the sculp- 
tor’s mind. 

We don’t mind that modern verse 
should be “free”: our only complaint 
is that the composers of it should be 
at large. 





Wishing Tree 

Dm Ireland is full of wishing 

wells and stones, but energetic 
and practical America seems to be 
not without her share. For instance, 
up in the midst of fevered Manhat- 
tan, facing the Lafayette Theatre in 
Harlem, stands a tree on which 








wishers without number lay reverent 
hands. 

They might as well. They have 
nothing else to do, those unemployed 
hands. Empty, they grope for a little 
fruit of fortune. But it is to be feared 
that, even if your Harlem tree were 
capable of yielding any fruit to such 
eager digits, the variety would be 
lemons and prunes, of which every- 
body doubtless has plenty at present. 

The country is, as the saying goes, 
“up a tree” just now. No wonder the 
New York specimen has become a 
kind of family affair! But (to forget 
about prunes and lemons) there’s a 
crab-apple usually to be found on a 
tree of wishes, which, when eaten, 
can cause a very lengthy attack of 
colic. Our Father Adam quite tragi- 
cally found that out. 

The only safe form of wishing is 
simple and child-like, yet eminently 
sensible. An attitude which gropes 
with a full guarantee of success 
among the ever laden branches of 
the Tree of Life—Prayer. But Amer- 
ica still may be a bit too materialistic 
and mechanical to excel in this par- 
ticular resource. 





Suggestion 
r CONGRESS could only have levied an 
out-go tax, instead of an income 
tax, our country’s revenue for the 
last two years would have been be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 











O Death 


Tae: Waiter, what, pray, is 
this dish anyhow? 

Warter: Chicken smothered in on- 
ions. 

TraGepIAN: Ah, murder most fowl 
and unnatural! 





Business Inducement 


NEW use has been found for old 

stock certificates which, back in 
1929, meant a great deal, but now 
signify hardly more than nothing at 
all. Out West, they are being thrown 
in with second-hand cars as an in- 
ducement (?) to the public to pur- 
chase the latter. 


Mistaken psychology, that scheme, 
we should say. The way the Market 
has behaved, stock-certificates have 
become a symbol of business despair; 
and to use things like that as a stim- 
ulation to car-sales seems about as 
brilliant as trying to sell a house by 
spreading a little gore over the 
threshold or hanging a crepe on the 
door. 

“Holt Motor Company,” runs the 
announcement of the Saint Paul 
firm that’s fathering the idea, “of- 
fers to help Wall Street by giving 
away one or more shares listed on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange with every 
car sold.” Help? Here is a weird 
conjuring up, from financial graves; 
of the corpses ef American hopes, 
for the weirder purpose of taking 
same for a ride in yesterday’s Chrys- 
lers and Plymouths. 


A second-hand car is bad enough 
in its own right, without a Wall 
Street certificate of failure stuck 
onto it. The suggestion of this beau 
geste of giving away stocks with 
wheezy and rickety old autos is that 
two failures should go together. And 
nobody would deny it—only that one 
failure ‘at a time is about all the 
tired citizen can now sustain. 


Some stocks, you know, are selling 
on a minus basis. Remember the 
story of the man who put in a bid 
for 100 shares of Radio at nothing 





and then, in fear that he might get 
it, called up his broker and can- 
celled the order? That mythical fel- 
low was not without sense. For in- 
stance, folk unfortunate enough to 
hold the paper of the late Bank of 
United States, worth next to zero, 
have been assessed heavily; and pos- 
sessors of R.K.O. have found them- 
selves in the predicament of having 
to buy a lot more securities in that 





bursting bubble of a company in or- 
der to keep their dwindling original 
buys from disappearing entirely. 
Old cars. Old stock. Old story. 





Shame 


Dm it is mean and unfriendly— 
Indeed, may it not be a sin? 

But for clothes worn by Ghandi, 
Howe’er simple and handy, 

I’d not give so much as a pin. 





Nobody’s Business 


T’s A Pity that business itself can’t 
get fired with zeal, instead of em- 
ployes. 

We shouldn’t mind the pruning, 
here and there, of our tree of pros- 
perity: the trouble is it’s all prunes. 

Inflation, after all, wouldn’t be a 
bad idea; only that there doesn’t 
seem to be anything to inflate. 

If Andrew M. doesn’t hurry up and 
do something, Big Business will be 
tempted to split another Mellon. 

Well, with eight millions of people 
unemployed, we certainly have a 








large standing army at last. The 
army of Nobody’s Business. 

And with so many of our citizens 
walking and walking, looking for 
work, we’re now ready to concede 
that America has no sole. 

Anyhow, our Government helps 
some—by not being in session very 


‘often. 


What every man needs these days 
is a little patch to call his own. And 
oh, yes—a needle and thread to go 
with it. 

Why refer to Europe as “she”, if 
it’s always the woman that pays and 
pays? 

Most encouraging evidence of the 
early return of good times: Bank- 
failures are persisting less persist- 
ently. 





Tragedy In Blue 


pned Alice eyes 
The handsome cop, 
Her heart a-boop-a-dooping--- 


Sweet Alice eyes 
His beating heart, 
Her head so coyly drooping--- 


Sweet Alice eyes 
In sad surprise.... 
He tags her car a-stooping! 


Sweet Alice sighs. 














* 

















aia for a crowd of 
Chinese boys. Flip a coin in the air 
and tell them that one of these 
round, dull coppers is the reward for 
every two rats they catch on your 
premises. Then announce that an 
extra copper will be thrown in for 
the first lad that can bring you ten 
rats. Just sit back and watch results. 
Maybe those young chaps won’t stage 
a round-up! That’s the way we 
cleaned out the Yuanchow mission 
of a swarm of huge, athletic rats that 
had camped here for many years. 

Did you ever wake up on a winter’s 
morning at five-thirty, rub your eyes 
and instinctively reach for your 
socks to discover that they were not 
in their usual place? You stretch a 
little farther until you are off your 
balance with no better results. You 
strike a match and find your socks 
at the other end of the room; pick up 
your shoe and feel a hole in the 
vamp; drag yourself over to the 
washstand and discover that the 
soap plate is empty. Show me the 
man that is patient under such prov- 
ocation that early in the morning 
and I will show you a saint. But 
these are only one of the many prac- 
tical jokes these nocturnal rodents 
had been playing on us. 

Another pastime of theirs was the 
midnight athletic meet in our bed- 
rooms. The contestants would lim- 
ber up for the tournament by gnaw- 
ing on the floor below or trotting on 
the rafters above. There would be 
some squealing—doubtless from the 
cheerleaders. After hearing these 
preliminaries we knew we were in 
for a hectic morning. Down from the 
ceiling they came, jumping to the 
mosquito netting over our beds, slid- 
ing down the poles and leaping to the 
floor. Others appeared from under- 
ground passages, hurdling shoes, 
trunks, chairs and even attempting 
to clear the washstand. 


A RAT RAID PLUS 


By Epwarp J. McCartny, C. P. 


The running broad jump on the 
bureau, a few short dashes under the 
bed and a relay around the room 
were part of the program. The tug 
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of war with socks, umbrella, hat or 
any article of clothing was always 
the big attraction as it gave them a 
chance to show their strength. 





Here are Father Edward McCarthy’s champion rat catchers. He tells us that no 

talk is necessary to whip his team into fighting trim. Every rat caught means a 

copper for them so they always come home, though sometimes bruised and bitten, 
with a rat skin. 
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These mission boys show true gratitude for all that has been done for them. Some 






























































of those in this group are orphans, some from very poor families. Alert and ready 
for study or play, these little fellows by their eagerness to learn: show a real 
appreciation for the gift of faith. 


Throwing shoes at the rats was use- 
less. In fact, they liked such atten- 
tion, counting it as outside help for 
an obstacle race. It was sweet music 
to hear them lapping up the water 
prepared for the morning wash, for 
then it was evident that the meet 
was over for at least another day. 

There was something interesting 
about those track meets. But more 
than once, when I was awakened an 
hour later by a hairy four-footed 
creature crawling up my arm, I got 
a creepy sensation and determined 
that something ought to be done to 
exterminate these pests. In the midst 
of these rat Olympics the Prefect 
made his visitation. Everything was 
spic and span and he seemed pleased. 
But just as he was being shown to his 
room a big, fat rat winked at him 
with a cruel, black eye. Then I knew 
something must be done. It was. 

The rooms looked like a wee golf 
course these rodent athletes had bur- 
rowed for themselves. We attempted 
to cover these holes. After hitting 
the wrong nail many times, the 
openings in the ceiling and floor 
were finally plugged up with boards 
and sheets of tin. Do you think the 
pests were discouraged? They were 
not. They came in through the win- 
dows and in time dug other more 
convenient entrances. 


OMEBODY suggested that we try rat 

poison; that perhaps the sand- 
wich idea would be best to fool these 
clever creatures. Two thin slices of 
home-made bread, held together 
with a creamy poison filling, ought 
to do the trick. A few such dainty 
tempting morsels were prepared. Yet, 
sad to relate, the rats were never 
given the opportunity of tasting 
these delicious tid-bits. Our dog got 


there for first call and devoured 
everything in sight. Poor Nero! Every 
time he started for the grass plot we 
thought he was looking for a comfort- 
able place to lie down, never to wake 
up, for the rat poison advertisement 
read: “Rats after eating go out to the 
fields to die.” But Nero figured that 
these morsels were a foreign brand of 
dog biscuits and so he came back for 
more. The supply, however, was soon 
exhausted and we were still pestered 
by the rats. 


Ho’ about a cat? Surely we should 
have thought of that before. Be- 
ing fair to the local talent, we got a 
kitten born and bred in Yuanchow. 
She was young, petite and pretty. But 
when a cat will sit tight and watch a 
rat eat out of her dish, that cat is no 
ratter. So an S O S for an honest- 
to-goodness cat was sent out. One 
was picked up at Shenchow. At that 
time two of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
were getting ready for their trip to 
Yuanchow, so they kindly brought a 
cat along with them. Anyone who 
has traveled in China knows what an 
inconvenience it is to have a cat in 
the party. That pussy was given two 
long boat rides through many rapids 
and swiftly moving currents. She 
was carried through dangerous areas 
and over mountain passes before she 
finally reached her new home. As 
soon as we laid eyes on her we knew 
that we had a real cat. At first she 
refused to be petted, spending the 
nights meowing for her old Shen- 
chow home. However, she soon be- 
came acclimatized. She seemed to 
understand English and Chinese and 
answered to both. In fact, she be- 
came too friendly and even wished to 
include the Mission dog among her 
pals. One day Nero, our big dog, got 









her by the throat. She spat, clawed, 
screeched—and breathed her last. 
The rats started their old tricks 
again. But what could be done? Rat 
traps were ordered from America, 
but we anticipated many a troubled 
night before these would arrive. The 
destructive whoopee - making, mid- 
night frolickers were causing equal 
commotion in the boys’ dormitory 
and kitchen. Besides, they were help- 
ing themselves to medicines in the 
dispensary, waxing fat eating our 
rice supply, annoying the pigs, run- 
ning wild all over the property and 
multiplying beyond control. 


1 fees all seemed hopeless the boys 
came to the rescue. We surely can 
depend on those youngsters. It was 
a sad day for the rat population 
when the announcement was made: 
“A copper for every two rats and an 
extra copper for the first ten.” 

There was no fight talk necessary 
to whip this team to a fighting pitch. 
Rat catching for coppers was their 
dish. As the whistle signaled the 
kick-off the boys galloped out into 
the open determined on one thing 
only—to bring that ratskin safely 
home for a touchdown. They were 
out for blood. And how those boys 
did block, interfere, tackle and cor- 
ner! They flayed the line with the 
fury of demons. It was a nasty game, 
for their rivals had leg speed and a 
wicked bite. The rats would jump 
and twist and dodge and turn like a 
flash. They had to put up a hard 
defensive, for they could not afford 
to lose that game, since they would 
never be given a return match. But 
rat after rat was dropped in his 
tracks. 

There were a few flashes in the 
game, as when Jimmie’s feet hit the 
ground just ten times before he came 
back with a bleeding, bruised, dazed 
rat who had not been prepared for 
such rough treatment. Another lad, 
Jude, skipped about in delirium as 
he was presented with a copper, the 
reward for the first two victims. But 
it was mostly teamwork that sent 
the figures on the scoreboard soaring 
and multiplied the coppers. Every 
man on the rat-raiding squad was 
worthy of a sweater and letter, for 
all showed remarkable speed, dexter- 
ity and aggressiveness. The back 
yard, classroom, kitchen, rice-grind- 
ing room and boys’ dormitory looked 
like a section in northern France af- 
ter a heavy shelling. Cooking utensils 
were scattered. around, boxes, beds 
and tables upset, and the rice-grind- 
ing machine bowled over. When the 
rats refused to come out and fight the 
boys plowed into their dugouts and 
forced them out. 

The casualty list of our profes- 
sionals was remarkably low. Rookie, 
a little pagan lad who is studying 
Christian doctrine, was bitten and 
had a few nice remarks to make 
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about that rat. Pius fell over a wood- 
en horse and hurt his leg. A few apt 
Chinese expressions dropped from his 
lips also. But with the aid of a little 
iodine and “Go get him, Rookie,” and 
“Nice work, Pius,” they were in the 
game again. As the cub reporter 
would put it, “An enjoyable time was 
had by all.” 

But little boys cannot be playing 
all the time. They must study, and 
pray and eat and sleep. However, 
they wanted to make money outside 
of recreation time, so they got to- 
gether for a huddle and decided that 
it would be great fun and at the same 
time very profitable to set traps all 
over the premises. It certainly was. 
And such ingenious contraptions! 
One boy rigged up a species of gal- 
lows and had the rats hanging them- 
selves. Another lad made a wooden 
box and filled it with enough stones 
to stop an elephant. He so arranged 
it that when a rat crept underneath 
to eat the bait, it knocked over the 
prop and was crushed‘to death. Even 
little Charlie, our Prince of Wails, 
had his miniature trap. He said that 
he was out for small rats, because 
there was the same reward for those 
and they were easier to fool than 
the big ones. 

It was really dangerous to walk on 
our back property at night. One 
could easily crush a toe or break a 
leg by stepping into one of these rat- 
killers. Every underground passage 
had a trap at the entrance and there 
were special contrivances arranged 
to catch the rats as they climbed 
down the walls of the kitchen and 
the rice room. Connoisseurs of rat 
bait, the boys emphatically declared 
that the Chinese rats prefer the rice 
diet. As for our foreign cheese, they 
maintained that the rats would rath- 
er starve than go near it. 


Bdge: first thing in the morning, 
even before the boys had washed 
their faces and were fully dressed, 
was a visit to the traps. In fact, 
sometimes they got up during the 
night to look into their cash registers. 
The bell announcing the close of 
school was a signal to start the real 
business of the day. Then there were 
shouts of glee from the lucky boys, 
and groans of disappointment from 
those who found their traps un- 
touched or broken. If a lad was for- 
tunate enough to get a big fellow he 
danced with glee. The rest of the 
gang crowded around, joining in the 
general merriment, joking and guess- 
ing the weight of the captured ro- 
dent. Should the animal still be 
alive it had to perform for this hilari- 
ous crowd. A string was tied around 
its leg and as soon as it made a break 
for freedom it was yanked back. Then 
it was taken to a bucket of water or 
even to the river to perform some 
fancy diving and swimming for the 
amusement of the boys. 


In the beginning of our drive 
against rats, as soon as a victim 
was caught it was rushed to the 
priest’s room. One day a youngster 
came flying in holding a bleeding rat 
by the tail. He swung it over the 
table. As was to be expected, the let- 
ters ready for mail were spattered 
with blood and had to be re-ad- 
dressed. From then on there was an 
afternoon inspection in the back 
yard. 


FTER a while the rats avoided the 
Yuanchow unpatented contrap- 
tions. When the traps from America 
arrived they were distributed among 
the youngsters. As the rats had never 
seen anything like these before, they 
picked up courage, took a chance and 
never lived to tell about their experi- 
ence. The boy who had charge of the 
traps in the priest’s house caught as 
many as six rats in one trap in a day. 
Bang! bang! went the break-backs, 
day and night until all had met their 
fate or decided to move away to a less 
dangerous territory. You may judge 
how thoroughly the pests had been 
exterminated by the fact that there 
were traps set in the priest’s house 
for more than a month without going 
off except when Pat, the houseboy, 
aged fifty-nine, pushed a mop into 
them. In the back yard, dormitory, 
kitchen and rice room the boys have 
been getting on the average of one in 
two weeks. This one is usually caught 
coming in through the sewer. 
Perhaps you have been wondering 
where the rats have been laid to rest. 
They haven’t. Once checked and 
double checked and paid for, the rats 


were carried to the slaughter house 
to be carefully dissected by the 
butcher boys. A slit in the head and 
the skin was peeled off as neatly as 
one would take off a tight fitting 
glove. If there were time this was 
stuffed with sawdust and sewed up 
until it looked like a live rat, to be 
used to fool the dog or for playing 
catch. Sometimes the whiskers were 
cut off and turned into brushes for 
writing Chinese characters, or made 
into goads by the boys to spur on 
fighting crickets. 

There was also some delicate cut- 
ting of the carcass, and certain parts 
that were not palatable enough for 
human consumption were thrown 
aside. The rest was washed and hung 
up in the kitchen to dry. No doubt 
you can guess the rest. When meal 
time came around a rare aroma came 
from the kitchen. Then there was 
served in large bowls rats chopped 
up and mixed with vegetables, a dish 
which, from all external appearances, 
would delight the taste of even the 
most meticulous epicure. 


The happy warriors got fat and 
rich, but they spent their money like 
drunken sailors. Now they look back 
on the good old days, wishing that 
the rat depression were over and that 
business would pick up again, so that 
they could once more hear the jingle 
of coppers and have a taste of a rare 
delicacy. But the depression is here 
to stay. Now there is a black cat, 
whom the boys call the devil, pa- 
trolling the property. The only relic 
of the rat days is a sawdust-stuffed 
skin that graces the wall of the boys’ 
dormitory. 











The Yuanchow Mission lads lend a helping hand in clearing up the yard after 


workmen have finished for the day. Pretty much like boys everywhere, they are 
willing to help all they can, asking in return only a bit of fun or, now and then, 
a little treat of candy. 





THE MISSIONARY SMILES 


Waren you read in the pa- 
pers some new story of famine, war 
or banditry in China how do you pic- 
ture the missionaries who are living 
there? Do you imagine that their 
whole life is taken up with pulling 
in their belts a few notches as the 
price of rice soars, or in dodging bul- 
lets while an army of one petty war- 
lord chases another, or in lodging a 
few months each year as an unwill- 
ing guest in some bandit’s mountain 
lair? Far be it from me to imply that 
China does not suffer from these 
scourges, or that Hunan is not well 
stocked with these sources of trouble. 
Nearly every page of our Mission rec- 
ord carries a story of starvation, of 
siege or of unpleasant encounter 
with robbers. 

Woven into the fabric of our daily 
lives here on the Missions, however, 
are brighter strands that on the one 
hand relieve the drabness of every 
day existence, and on the other tone 
to lighter shade the highly-colored 
moments of danger. A few years in 
China puts one in a position to un- 
derstand and to appreciate the 
cheerful side of the Chinese char- 
acter. It is a blessing that, out of 
our many varied experiences, mem- 
ory fastens chiefly on the happy and 
humorous 

Here are a few pleasant memories 
that come to me at this moment. 

Though her family name is an 
honorable one and one of which she 
is proud, Mrs. Wang, by those who 


By ANTHONY MALoney, C. P. 


have heard the story, is now dubbed 
“Old Lady Chicken.” Not long ago 
we held our annual examination for 
Christian doctrine certificates. I 
should say, by way of explanation, 
that each of our Christians must ap- 
pear annually for an examination in 
the principal truths of the Faith. 
Should they pass they are given a 
certificate, good for one year, bearing 
the statement that they have taken 
the test successfully. This system 
provides an excellent check-up on 
the flock and keeps them from be- 
ccming negligent. 


any of the Christians who took the 
examination this year with fear 
and trembling, came out with beam- 
ing faces, and exultingly waving 
their “doctrinal passport.” Those 
who succeeded were insistent that 
the hesitant and timorous arouse 
their courage and face the ordeal. 

“Why, Mrs. Wang,” one of her 
neighbors said to her on the occasion 
of a visit to the latter’s home, “you 
should take your examination and 
have it off your mind.” 

“But,” protested Mrs. Wang, “really 
I’m afraid I have forgotten most of 
the doctrine I knew. I have been 
careless about going to instructions 
this past year. I guess I wouldn’t 


have a chance to pass, so I might as 


well wait another year. There is no 
use of my attempting it and then 
simply losing face.” 

Her neighbor, Rose Liang, blew out 


the paper spill with which she was 
about to light her water pipe. The 
pipe itself she put on the tea table. 
Brushing a few particles of the fine 
tobacco from her short jacket, Rose 
looked away from the old lady to 
a pair of scrolls across the room and 
spoke quietly. 

“Your years are great, it is true, 
Mrs. Wang, but you are not as one 
who cannot tell the difference be- 
tween four and six. In fact, before 
I was baptized I was told that you 
were very well instructed. I can’t be- 
lieve that you have forgotten your 
catechism so quickly. Come, come, 
isn’t there something else?” 

“Little sister,” the old lady an- 
swered, “unless you knew very well 
that there is something else you 
would not have asked me, would you? 
Well, I suppose a great many suspect 
the truth by this time, so I might as 
well tell you. I am troubled. I do 
not know what to do. There is no 
doubt that I can pass the examina- 
tion. But when I have my certificate 
I shall be expected to receive the Sac- 
raments. 


“Now. here is the story. Some time 
ago I was picking over cotton in 
the courtyard when a chicken of good 
weight walked in. I could not go 
after it because I was so busy. The 
next few days it was in the house 
again and one day, when a guest 
came unexpectedly, I killed it. Now 
if I go to Confession the priest will 


Fishing from the city bridge at Yungshun. In normal times th e waters are fifteen or twenty feet below the spans that support 
the bridge. During the flood the river rose so high that fisher men were able to rig their dip nets and fish from the bridge level. 
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The Christians of the Chenki mission rejoice that the Sisters of Charity are paying them a prolonged visit. Repairs on the 
wall of the church at Shenchow, which adjoins the Sisters’ compound there, made it necessary for them to leave that convent 
and go to another mission. They are shown here in a recent picture taken with some of the orphans at Chenki. 


tell me to give back the chicken. 
But even the memory of it is almost 
gone; how can I give it back, blood 
and bones and feathers and all?” 
Others learned of Mrs. Wang’s dif- 
ficulty and so, though she has had 
her problem solved and has been to 
the Sacraments, she is still called 
“Mrs. Chicken” by some of her neigh- 
rs. 


Ou is not long in the Yuanchow 
Mission before making the ac- 
quaintance of Simeon Maoo. Though 
he is well past seventy and lives more 
than ten miles away from the church, 
he seldom fails to be present for Sun- 
day Mass. The mechanical age has 
not yet touched this corner of China, 
so the old man comesinon foot. Age 
has not greatly slowed his pace, but 
since ten miles is a long walk and 
since Simeon is not one to pass a 
friend on the way without a few 
words, the prayers before Mass usual- 
ly are being recited when he enters 
the compound. 

Barefooted, or at most revelling in 
the luxury of straw sandals, he in- 
variably greets the priest by shouting 
for all about to hear: “This sinner 
wants to go to confession. I'll be 
ready just as soon as I wash my feet 
and put on my shoes.” 

After Mass he unfailingly calls on 
the priest to have a chat. Adroitly 
he devotes a quarter of an hour or 
more to asking about different points 
of doctrine, then springs the question 
he has held back as long as he could. 
“Has the Father any old newspapers? 
Papers help to keep the wind from 
blowing so strongly through my hut. 
It does get pretty cold too, Father, 
out in the country. Thank you, Fa- 
ther. And you don’t happen to have 


any worn out shoes, just something 
I might wear around the house when 
a neighbor visits me?” 

Yet Simeon is not a beggar. He is 
taking advantage of an opportunity 
to pick up trifles that would be dis- 
carded. Once when he asked for a 
match box I pretended to understand 
him literally and handed him an 
empty box. He opened it, looked at 
it painfully, and remarked: “It’s 
empty; not a match in it! A few 
matches would be so convenient to 
have on my way home.” Of course 
we supplied a few matches. 

Of late he has been taking advan- 
tage of his weekly trip to the city to 
do a bit of business. To the priest he 
brings his haul of coppers to be ex- 
changed for silver. His unfailing 
preface to such transactions is to say 
that he is a stupid farmer and that 
he knows not a thing about money. 
Despite his professed ignorance, 
smart would be the shopkeeper who 
could short change him a single cop- 
per. The last time I gave him silver 
for his coppers one of the dollars was 
a bit black around the edges. “A 
bright, shiny dollar is so. much better 
looking,” remarked the old man as 
he handed the tarnished silver piece 
back to me. 


agen Maoo has furnished us many 
a chuckle, but with it all he has 
left us marveling at his childlike 
vigorous faith. He is as sure as can 
be that Heaven’s door is ajar for 
him. “Am I nota child of the Cath- 
olic Church, on the high road to 
Heaven?” he has asked us so often. 
“If God lays a commandment on me 
I will keep it. What He wants of me 
He shall get. And in return, will He 
not keep His promises?” His is an un- 


bounded gratitude to Providence for 
the gift of the Faith. Would that we 
had many, many more like him! 


A FEW weeks ago Candida Feng, one 
of our oldest Christians, died. 
Rain or shine, so long as her advanced 
age and many infirmities did not 
prevent her, she came hobbling to 
Mass on Sundays. Hers was a sin- 
cere appreciation of the Catholic 
Faith and she often expressed her 
gratitude to God Who had given her 
the grace to enter the true Church. 
Her Christian life was crowned with 
a peaceful and blessed death, with 
the priest and many of the Chris- 
tians at her bedside. 

Pagan Chinese make a great ado 
at the death of a member of the fam- 
ily. Special rites are carried out with 
all the exactness and elaborateness 
the means of the family will permit. 
Our Christians, too, make much over 
the death of one of their own, for are 
they not all children of the Church 
on this earth and of the One Father 
in Heaven? All the members of our 
congregation who can do so gather 
at the home of the deceased for a 
public recitation of the rosary. They 
are proud to show their pagan rela- 
tions and neighbors how devoted 
Catholics are to the welfare of their 
departed. 

At the wake of Candida Feng there 
was the usual gathering of Chris- 
tians for the recital of prayers. The 
Stations of the Cross were chanted. 
While the prayers were being sung 
Candida’s son, Joseph, held the 
wooden cross and led in the chant- 
ing. Bobbing up and down beside 
him at the prayers for each Station 
was his daughter, Veronica, aged 
eight. In one corner of the room sat 
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Father Edward reading the Office for 
the Dead. At each genufiection, 
Veronica looked over at Father and 
by her expression said as clearly as 
though the words had fallen from 
her lips, “There now! Though I am 
a girl, don’t you think I make a good 
acolyte? I know the rubrics as well 
as the boys!” 

So much for some of the lighter 
side of missionary life. We average, 


in the matter of joy and sorrow, pret- 
ty much the same as you who read 
these lines. Our lot is not all smiles 
nor all tears. Like our people here 
we learn to find enjoyment, in appar- 
ent trifles. Though we have bad 
Christians as well as good, we are 
sure that the good predominate and 
in these faithful souls is our truest 
joy. For those of our flock who have 
fallen away we have an understand- 





ing sympathy, remembering that 
theirs has been a pagan upbringing 
and that they are living in a pagan 
environment. Results may not be 
always as abundant and manifest as 
we might wish. There is consolation, 
though, and an incentive to perse- 
vering zeal in the knowledge that in 
God’s good time the multitudes of 
pagan Chinese will see and follow the 
true Light. May that day soon dawn! 


CELEBRATING ROYALTY AT LUKI 


- ANTOINE, C. P., 
missionary of Luki, had been in 
Shenchow on some business for the 
mission. Before he returned Mon- 
signor O’Gara promised him that he 
and myself would return the compli- 
ment by making a visit to Luki. I 
had almost forgotten the incident 
when Monsignor asked me, a week or 
so later, if I wished to accompany 
him to Luki. I gladly accepted his 
invitation and looked forward with 
great eagerness to our trip. It was 
to be my first visit to one of the other 
Missions. Besides, a few days’ ab- 
sence from intensive study of the 
Chinese language would be some- 
thing of a relief. 

In times past Luki was a prosperous 
city. The Mission too was flourish- 
ing. Then came the ravages of 
bandits and marauders. As one band 
after another swooped down on the 
harassed inhabitants many of the 
people moved to safer parts, business 


There is a large sale of the cheap straw sandal in every village and city of Hunan. 

These sandals are much used by all the inhabitants, especially over the rough 

mountain trails. The two children, shown here with their father, seem more inter- 
ested in finishing their sugar-cane than in making a sale. 


By Leo Berarp, C. P. 


fell off and the city lost much of its 
former prestige and prosperity. These 
inroads by outlaws could not but 
hamper the work and growth of the 
Mission. Later when the number of 
our missionaries was depleted by the 
death of some of the Fathers and by 
the broken health of others, it was 
found necessary to close the Luki 
Mission for a while. 


r Juty of this year Father An- 
toine, a Belgian Passionist, was as- 
signed to Luki. Hardly had he set- 
tled down to work when the flood 
waters rose over waist height in the 
buildings. For three days he lived 
in a boat. On one occasion he was 
nearly drowned when a wall in front 
of the Mission collapsed. Finally he 
riade his way to Shenchow where he 
remained until the waters receded. 
Another start had to be made. To 
give it an impetus, the Prefect de- 
cided upon a little ecclesiastical cele- 


bration. The day chosen was the 
feast of Christ the King, a day that 
means much to every true Christian, 
but more especially to the mission- 
ary, whose sole purpose in the field is 
to spread abroad that Kingdom in 
the hearts of men. 

Saturday morning at a quarter to 
four we arose. By five-thirty we had 
finished our Masses and thanksgiv- 
ing and were taking breakfast. At 
the first sign of daylight we started 
off for the boat. We were under way 
when the bell in our church tower 
was tolling the Angelus. 

The distance from Shenchow to 
Luki, the nearest neighboring mis- 
sion, is sixty li, or about twenty miles. 
With a moderate wind this journey 
may be made in eight hours or less 


_ in spite of many swift-running rap- 


ids. But because the wind was low 
we traveled very slowly. Darkness 
overtook us seven or eight miles from 
town. Walking was out of the ques- 
tion because of the treacherous 
wash-outs along the river-bank path, 
and we feared lest the boatmen would 
not push ahead in the dark. How- 
ever, they reassured us and promised 
to keep going until they landed us at 
our destination. They kept their 
word. At a quarter after nine we 
pulled into the shore just below the 
mission wall. Twenty miles in a little 
more than fifteen hours! But it had 
been twenty miles of grand scenery, 
in a warm October Chinese sunshine 
by day, in the grotesque shadows cast 
by the silhouetted mountains at 
night. Apart from the anxiety we 
felt lest our host attribute the delay 
to some mishap, the trip was truly 
delightful. 


oe ANTOINE and some of the 
Luki Christians met us and es- 
corted us to the mission gate. There 
we were saluted with a burst of fire- 
crackers, the Christians’ welcome to 
Monsignor Cuthbert. Our greetings 
over, we went inside and sat down 
to a belated supper. After a good 
hearty meal and a chat at the table 
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the room was quickly changed into 
a three-bed dormitory. The hour 
was late and all were ready for a good 
rest, Father Antoine after the past 
few days of feverish preparation, we 
after a long day in the open air. 

The Luki Mission has ample ground 
for future Mission needs, all sur- 
rounded by a high wall. The priest’s 
quarters, however, are quite small. 
They consist of one fairly large room 
which serves as the priest’s office or 
reception room, living room, dining 
room and bedroom. The room is 
quite cozy and homelike and is fitted 
with the few conveniences which 
Chinese workmanship and ingenuity 
can produce. 

The morrow was the big day. Word 
had been sent out to the Christians 
who lived in the country. Many of 
these, some walking over the moun- 
tains the whole day, came to cele- 
brate the feast. For them attend- 
ance at this feast meant three days 
away from home and work. They 
stayed at the Mission overnight. At 
the early Mass there were over a 
hundred present. The little chapel 
was tastefully decorated with colored 
streamers, the altar adorned with 
flowers, and on the wall at each side 
of the altar hung a rich red scroll 
with Chinese characters in gold 
lettering proclaiming the honor 
and glory that is due to Christ our 
King. 

When the assembled Christians 
had finished their morning prayers 
the Prefect vested for Mass. It was 
a High Mass, the first in the history 
of the Mission, and so something new 
for the people. Father Antoine and 
myself did our best as a choir. The 
Monsignor preached a feast day ser- 
mon in Chinese. Every one of the 
Christians, I believe, went to Holy 
Communion. It was a gala day in- 
deed for the Luki Mission. The feast 
itself was a great one, and the Mass 
more solemn than their usual low 
Mass. If the spirit of the feast 
throughout the whole Church was 
the claim and appeal of Christ the 
King to the fealty and homage of 
men, the significance of the day to 
the Luki faithful was doubly empha- 
sized by the presence of their eccle- 
siastical superior and Christ’s minis- 
ter, leading them in their supreme 
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Receding waters of the swollen Yungshun River left mud and wreckage in the 

bushes and trees along the river path. Some of the city folks are shown here, 

clearing away the debris in the hope of finding some useful article or at least a 
load of kindling wood. 


act of adoration and thanksgiving, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

After the Mass there was another 
barrage of firecrackers. A strange 
complement of religious festivity, you 
may think; but after hearing it a few 
times, I thought it not out of place 
and now I rather like the idea. 

When the noise died down the peo- 
ple came to wish the Prefect and 
pastor feast day greetings. There 
were old men, bent and broken after 
long years of hard, outdoor work. 
There were the young in the hardy 
vigor of mountaineers. The tradi- 
tional wrinkled and gray mother was 
found among the crowd; and the 
young wife, with babe in arms, came 
to receive a blessing upon herself and 
child. Nor were the little tots back- 
ward about coming up to pay their 
respects. All were dressed in their 
best. Whatever of finery had been 
carefully tucked away for only the 
greatest occasions was brought forth 
to add to the solemnity of the day. 

Throughout the day, until evening 





RURAL WUKI 


V V UKI, a small village of 


Kaitingchen county in the north- 
western part of Hunan, has a popula- 
tion of some five or six hundred peo- 
ple. Residents of the country round- 
about might swell the number to a 
couple of thousand. The people are 


all very poor, wresting their liveli- 
hood from the soil. The town is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a 
Catholic Mission and a concern en- 
gaged in mining antimony. The vil- 
lage itself and district roundabout is 
thoroughly rural. Shenchow, the 


prayers, the Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed on the altar for the adora- 
tion of the people. It was both edi- 
fying and gratifying to see these 
people, so poor in this world’s goods 
but rich in faith, bowing down in 
humble prayer and courting the fa- 
vor and graciousness of the one 
Prince to serve Whom is to reign. 

Again in the late afternoon the lit- 
tle community assembled for eve- 
ning prayers. The climax was the 
consecration of themselves to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, while He Him- 
self, from His Eucharistic throne, 
received their pledges of love and 
loyalty. Then He was raised aloft 
to bless them as a token of love and 
gratitude for the honor they had 
that day bestowed upon Him. 

Thus came to a close a royal cele- 
bration in the little mission of Luki. 
May each recurring year find Christ’s 
Kingdom and Kingship proclaimed 
here in many more hearts and may 
His loyal subjects at home, by their 
prayers, help the missionary to bring 
about this end. 


By FRANCIS 
FLAHERTY, C. P. 


nearest city of any importance, lies 
fifty miles to the north and west. 
This remote and obscure corner of 
China first heard the glad tidings of 
Christianity some thirty years ago. 
At. that time the whole district, now 
in charge of the American Passion- 
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From earliest times the Chinese have been acquainted with the arch. Though used extensively in the construction of bridges 
it has been neglected in other forms of building. An arched bridge, such as the above, sets off even the poorest village. 


ists, was but a division of a large 
territory entrusted to the care of the 
Spanish Augustinian Fathers. The 
vast extent of their mission field and 
the scarcity of priests necessitated a 
division. But it was the zealous labors 
of the Augustinian Fathers who first 
planted the seed and for twenty years 
watered the same here in Wuki. 


rmueE older Christians of Wuki tell 
me that in the early days the 
whole village and country-side ex- 
pressed a willingness to enter the 
hurch. When the missionary made 
the rounds of his missions, perhaps 
two or three times a year visiting 
Wuki, the entire populace turned out 
and greeted him. Some four or five 
hundred faithfully attended Mass 
during the two or three weeks’ stay of 
the priest. These visits were the oc- 
casion of general holiday. Catholic 
doctrine was preached and prayers 
learned and recited. In due season 
a couple of hundred souls were bap- 
tized. The Church in Wuki looked 
promising. 

But as Christ Himself had taught 
us, cockle grew up amongst the 
wheat. This may partially be ex- 
plained by the fact that in those 
days the power of the priest in 
China was almost commensurate 
with that of the office of mandarin, 
and some unworthy souls, hoping to 
make capital of this power and in- 
fluence, wormed their way into ex- 
ternal communion with the Church. 
The progress of revolutionary ideas 
in awakened China _ gradually 
changed this status of affairs, and to- 
day missionaries enjoy the sole 
privilege of a tenuous extraterri- 
toriality right. 

Whether this last status is more 
conducive to the growth of the 
Church is a question I shall not dis- 
cuss here. Suffice it to say that this 
change of status had its effects upon 
the young Wuki Christianity. Grad- 


ually many catechumens who had 
entered for the sake of possible pro- 
tection and discrimination in law- 
suits, now forsook the pale of a 
Church stripped of her mundane 
prerogatives. 

One other feature might be men- 
tioned here to explain the falling 
away of prospective Christians. In 
due time the catechumens acquired 
a more thorough knowledge of Cath- 
olic doctrine and the Christian code 
of ethics. Naturally, the eradication 
of bigamy, opium smoking, gam- 
bling, pride and injustice required 
great will power on the part of peo- 
ple who were born and reared in an 
atmosphere of paganism and pagan 
standards. With many of the cate- 
chumens the spirit was willing but 
the flesh? ... Alas! To attend Mass 
and Divine services but several times 
a year was not so difficult; but the 
advent of a resident missionary who 
preached faithful attendance at Sun- 
day Mass and frequent reception of 
the Sacraments and suppression of 
public vices . . . this was “a hard 
saying.” For several years the num- 
ber gradually shrank, until today 
there remain but fifty-some Chris- 
tians judged worthy to receive the 
Sacraments, although a hundred and 
fifty baptized are registered. 


B™ these fifty-odd faithful are a 
consolation to the heart of the 
missionary. They know their doctrine 
thoroughly; they make an honest ef- 
fort to observe the commandments 
of God and the laws of the Church; 
in so far as it is possible in a stren- 
uous struggle for a livelihood, they 
attend Sunday Mass and the Sac- 
raments. A half dozen homes have as 
thorough a Catholic atmosphere as 
may be found anywhere. Many other 
individual fervent souls are lilies of 
virtue thriving in pagan dunghills. 
Of the trials and hardships of such 
I will not speak. One must under- 


stand the numerous ramifications 
of Chinese civilization and custom 
to appreciate them. These constitute 
the “seed that fell on good ground.” 


A GLANCE at the material develop- 
ment of the mission. Wuki mis- 
sion at present boasts of a small com- 
bination chapel and priest’s quarters 
and a school for boys. One-half of the 
one-story structure constitutes the 
chapel; this has a capacity of a hun- 
dred and twenty people. As things 
beautiful go here in Hunan, it is 
very neat and pretty; on festal days 
native skill further enhances its 
charm with multi-colored tissue gew- 
gaws. The priest’s quarters consist 
of an office, dining room and small 
bedroom; adjoining these are a small 
vestibule, guest room and sacristy. 
But a few months ago the boys’ 
school was completed and the forty 
Christian boys are now receiving a 
rudimentary education there; twenty 
pagan boys are also attending our 
school. The last piece of property 
necessary to the growth and develop- 
ment of the mission has recently 
been purchased, and God willing, the 
end of the current year will find an- 
other school for the accommodation 
of older girls and women wishing to 
study doctrine; preparations are al- 
ready under way for the construc- 
tion of this building. Should God 
bless our efforts and give the neces- 
sary increase, a few years hence may 
find it necessary to build a somewhat 
larger church for the Christians. 
The fulfillment of the mission- 
ary’s hopes and ambitions lies in the 
hands of God. No one realizes more 
than the priest himself what small 
part we play in the drama of a soul’s 
conversion. God’s grace and Provi- 
dence are the efficient causes. To 
Him must we ever look for success. 
By prayer and sacrifice is His bless- 
ing obtained. Kind readers of THE 
Sien, keep this intention in mind. 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a 
systematic campaign of intercessory 
and united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particular way to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 
nan, China, and to obtain spiritual 
comfort and strength for our devoted 
missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. In 
saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to announce 
that in our membership we have 
many priests, both secular and regu- 
lar, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


Obligations: It should never be 
forgotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and while 
many members of the League are 
generous in their regular money con- 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 


JANUARY 


Beads of the Five Wounds 


Offerings of Pp. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 


Ejaculatory Prayers 


Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 


tributions to the missions, neverthe- 
less members of the League are never 
asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of mem- 
bers, though a small offering to pay 
the expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any re- 
ward. We feel that the members of 
Gemma’s League are satisfied with 
the knowledge that Almighty God 
knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the 
practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be un- 
aware that their very zeal must 
bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and 
friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle for 
their spiritual works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born 
in 1878, she died in 1903. Her life 
was characterized by a singular de- 
votion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. Denied the privilege 
of entering the Religious Life, she 
sanctified herself in the world, in the 
midst of ordinary household duties, 
and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced and 
we hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should be 
addressed to the Reverend Director, 
Gemma’s League, care of THE SIGN, 
Union City, New Jersey. 





+++ + + + “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7,39) +++ +++ 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 
REV. FR. E. J. 
REV. ROBERT O'BRIEN, 
MOTHER M. CLEMENT, 


MOTHER MARY STANISLAUS, 
SR. FRANCES JOANNA, 8.N.D., 
FLORENCE E. SUTTON 


E' 
TUBRIDY. 
E, 


THOMAS TUBRIDY, SR., 
TRICK MULLINS, 
CATHERINE HENRY, 
EDMUND RYAN, 
CATHERINE ANNA LYONS, 


TIMOTHY Oareyer. 

JAMES WRIGH 

MADELINE LATHAM, 
NK M 


MARY McDERMOTT, 


, JR., 


res McCUDDEN, 
ARGARET T. KELLY, 

DENIS JOS. MEHIGAN, 

PATRICK LEONARD, JR., 


Y 


CATHARINE HICKEY, 
MRS. GEORGE KREBS, 
KATHERINE J. PEASE, 


Nee 
. BOL 


N, 
MRS. LLIAM FOGARTY, 
NICODEMUS ZIOLKOWSKI, 
RTRUDE R. MARKEY, 
GERTRUDE AHEARN, .« 
VIRGINIA BARKER, 
FRANK J. O'BRIEN, 
JOHN A. M. DALY, M 


CROWLEY, 
TON, 


OHN 
JOHN McARDLE, 


SADIE DINAN, 


. BERGEN, 
SCHMALZREID, 
WILLIAM Ceeeine. 


FORR. 
. MURRAY, 
JAMES McKENNA, 
MR J. EGAN, 


CHARL ES M. BROGAN, 
MARIE RYCHLICKI, 
JOSEPH JOHNSON, 
MICHAEL FORAN, 
HELEN FORAN, 
NELLIE BAYER. 

MARY CUMMINGS, 

B. J. POOLE, 
ELIZABETH C. WEST, i 
MARY REILLY, 

MRS. E. QUINN, 


MAST DUIVEL, 
ELIZA COOK 


MAnY SCOTT, 

ST BL KELLY, 

LILLIAN MULLIGAN, 

EDWA RD JOS. COLLINGWOOD, 
re ge | COLLINGWOOD. 
JULIA RANK 
MARGARET MacDONALD, 
CATHERINE DWY 
THERESA THOM NN, 
MRS. tl LA ADUCA, 
MARGA TU 
tLIZAB aT PARELL, 
EDWARD W. NN, 
NNA TITZGERALD, 


ELIA os 
SARAH WALLA 
MADELINE REINHARDT, 
MRS. B. Me 
MRS. PA ee nicCARTHY, 
ELLEN G. 
NELLIE E. BANA 
=e ous 
MRS. 


DOL) 
WILLIAM MUR 
ARGARET MURPHY. 




















AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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4 ," ] h \ N } 4 ll “{ HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one 
O 1 knows. I, myself, may be among them. 


From my heart I pray God that when the sum- 
7 mons comes, no matter when or where, I may 
1e be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 
Before I die I must settle my affairs. The 
° things that concern my soul are of chief im- 
onight portance and must come first. I have today 
in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made 
my. will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little 

to leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 


Signed Witness 























Witness Witness 





«<< Painless Giving ade 


ch GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 
into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do 
miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power and it surely 
carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have 
both, if you wish. Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Siren, 
Union City, N. J. 





Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 























For Christ’sCause: 3 Suggestions 


Readers of THE SIcNn, particularly 

e of our mission department, cannot 

but be aware of the many and 

pressing needs of our missionary Fathers 

and Sisters in China. Their personal 
wants are few and simple. 


maintenance of chapels, schools, orphan- 
ages, dispensaries, homes for the aged 
and crippled. They are dependent for 
this money upon the generosity of their 
American friends and benefactors. They 

do not look for large dona- 





Were they seeking their 
own ease and comfort they 
would not abandon the 
luxuries of America for the 
hardships of China. They 
require a great deal of 
money for the building and 





MISSION 
NEEDS 


tions, but are counting on 
the consistent giving of 
small amounts. Please re- 
member that they are grate- 
ful for pennies as well as 
dollars. At this time their 
needs are urgent. 








Not only do we need money for 

@ our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the 
education and support of young men 
studying for the holy priesthood. God is 
blessing our Order with an abundance of 
splendid vocations. Some 
of these aspirants pay full 


support of a student. To provide means 
for poor students we are appealing for 
student burses. A burse is $5,000, the in- 
terest on which will support and edu- 
cate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a 
better cause than that of bringing worthy 

young men into the priest- 





tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy as- 
pirant, however, will be re- 
jected simply because of 
his poverty. About $300 
per year is required for the 





STUDENT 
BURSES 


hood of Christ appeal to 
the sympathy and _ gen- 
erosity of a convinced Cath- 
olic? If you cannot give an 
entire burse, your contribu- 
tion, however small, will 
aid in the starting or com- 








pleting of a burse. 





It has been well said 
«a that it is a poor Will 

which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ 
among its beneficiaries. No 
Catholic should ever forget 
that whatever he has he 
owes to God Almighty. To 





YOUR 
LAST WILL 


give His Cause some of it 
is doing Him no compli- 
ment whatever. He owns us 
and everything we have. 
May we suggest to you that 
this special provision be 


embodied in your last 
Will: 











This clause incorporated in your 
last Will and Testament will en- 
able the Passionist Missions 
properly and legally to receive 
whatever remembrance you may 


care to make for their benefit. 
estate. 





I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a 
corporation organized and existing under the State of New 
Jersey, the sum of ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that may be 
levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the residue of my 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


Address: Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
































What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


W hat does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionst Missions, Inc., and 
Passionist Missions, Inc., binds it- 
self to pay a specified sum of money 
to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purpose, for which it uses the 
gifts of Annuitants, are the educa- 








WHERE PUT 
YOUR MONEY . 





Get a life income What is the amount paid to the 
Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per 
You can’t take it cent interest on the amount of the 
with you! gift given. 


Help Christ’s cause 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


Will you hoard or 

spend it? 
— eine or When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the 
Annuitant’s money is received. First 
payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


Why not buy Life 


Annuities? 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made 
regularly and promptly as long as 
the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market 
value, are received in payment for 
Annuity Bonds, but not real estate 
or mortgages. 


Vv Can Annuity Bonds be sold by 
Annuitants? 


For Further In- No. An Annuity Bond has no 
formation Write to market value. 


PASSIONIST 





: How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
MISSIONS, Inc. Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Cor w of The Sign, Union City, N. J., the sum you wish 
UNION CITY, to give; also send full name, with 
NEW JERSEY date and year of birth. 
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tion of young men for the priest- 
hood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity 
Bonds? — 


1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bond 
never requires reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of in- 
terest is the highest consistent with 
absolute safety. 


3. Securtry: Annuity Bonds are se- 
cured by the moral as well as finan- 
cial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annui- 
tants are relieved from the care of 
property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their 
savings unwisely; and have the ease 
of mind obtained by the banish- 
ment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no com- 
missions, lawyers’ fees or waste in 
legal contests. 


6. Steapy Income: The income 
from Annuity Bonds does not de- 
cline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF 
Curist: An Annuity Bond makes 
the Annuitant an active sharer in 
the missionary work of the Passion- 
ist Fathers in building up the King- 
dom of Christ at home and abroad, 
and a perpetual benefactor of the 
Passionist Order, participating in 
many rich spiritual blessings. 








